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Perſons Repreſented. 


King Henry the Sixth. 

Duke of Gloſter, uncle to the king, and Protector. 

Duke of Bedford, uncle to the king, and Regent of France, 

Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, great uncle to the king, 

Henry Beaufort, great uncle to the king, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and afierwards Cardinal. | 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet ; afterwards, Duke. 

Richard Plantagenet, eldef{ ſon of Richard late Earl of Cam- 
bridge; afterwards Duke of York. _- 

Earl of Warwick. Earl of Saliſbury. Earl of Suffolk, 

Lord Talbot, e Earl of Shrewſbury : 

John Talbot, His ſon. | | 

Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Mortimer's Keeper, and a Lawyer. 

Sir john Faſtolfe. Sir William Lucy. | 

Sir William Glanſdale. Sir Thomas Gargrave. 

Mayor of London. Woodville, Lieutenant of the Tower, 

Vernon, of the White Roſe, or York faction. 


| Baſſet, of the Red Roſe, or Lancaſter fa&ion. 


Charles, Dauphin, and afterwards king of France. 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, and titular king of Naples. 
Duke of Burgundy. Duke of Alengon, 

Governor of Paris. Baſtard of Orleans. 
aſter-Gunner of Orleans, and his ſon. 

General of the French forces in Bourdeaux, 

A French Serjeant. A Porter. 

An old Shepherd, father to Joan la Pucelle. 


Margaret, daughter to Reignier ; afterwards married to King 
enry. 

Counteſs of Auvergne. 

Joan la Pucelle, commonly called, Joan of Arc. 


biends appearing to La Pucelle, Lords, V. arders of. the Tower, 


Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and ſeveral Attend- 
ants both on the Engliſh and French. 
Ono 


SCEN E, partly in England, and partly in France. 


FIRST PART Of 
KING IA ME F: 


4 


Ar! 8 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 
Dead march. The corpfe of King Henry the Fifth diſccvered, 
lying in tate ; attent ed on by the dukes of BEDFORD, GLos- 


TER, and EXETER ; the earl of WARWICK ; the Biſhop of 
Winchelter, heralds, &c. | | 


Bed. Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 


Brandiſh 


1 The hilorical tranſactions contained in this play, take in the com- 
paſs of above thirty years. I muſt obſerve, however, that our author, 
in the three parts of X Henry VI. has not been very preciſe to the date 
and diſpoſition of his facts; but ſhuffled them, backwards and for- 
wards, out of time. For inſtance; the lord Talbot is killed at the end 
of the fourth act of this play, who in reality did not fall till the r3th 
of July 1453 : and The Second Part of Henry VI. opens with the mar- 
riage of the king, which was ſole mnized eight years before Talbot's 
death, in the year 1445. Again, in the ſecond part, dame Eleanor 
Cobham 1s introduced to inſult queen Margaret ; though her penance 
and baniſhment for ſorcery happened three years before the princeſs 
came over to England. I could point out many other tranſgreſſions 
again! hiſtory, as far as the order of time is concerned. indeed, though 
there are ſeveral maſter-ſtrokes in theſe three plays, which inconte - 
ably betray the workmanſhip of Shakſpeare ; yet | am almoſt doubtful, 
whether they were entirely of his writing. And unleſs they were wrote 
by him very early, 1 ſhould rather imagine them to have been brought 
to him as a direQor of the ſtage; and ſo have received ſome finiſhing 
deauties at his hand. An accurate obſerver will eaſily ſee, the dition 
of them is more obſolete, and the numbers more mean and proſaical, 
than in the generality of his genuine compoſitions. TRZOBATI D. 

Having given my opinion very fully relative to theſe plays at the end 
of the third part of Xing Henry VI., it is here only neceſſary to apprize 
the reader what my hypotheſis is, that he may be the better enabled, 
as he proceeds, to judge concerning its probability. Like many others, 
was long ſtruck with the many evident Slatſpearianiſms in theſe plays, 
which appeared to me to carry ſuch deciſive weight, that I could ſcarce- 
ly bring myſelf to examine with attention any of the arguments that 

ave been urged againſt his being the author of them. I am now ſur- 
prited, (and my readers perhaps may ſay the fame thing of themſelves,) 
that [ ſhould never have ad rerted to a very ſtriking circumſtance which 
Ciſtinguiſhes this fir/7 part from the other parts of King Henry VI. This 
Fa runny is, that none of theſe Shakſpearian paſſapes are to be 
_ ab though teveral are ſcattered through the two other parts. 
am therefore deciſively of opinion that this play was not written b 
Shakſpeare. The reaſ. ic W Greats” won 7 
e reaſons on which that opinion is founded, are ſtated 
B 2 ; at 
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4 FIRST PART OF 


Brandiſp your cryſtal treſſes * in the ſky ; 


And with them ſcourge the bad revolting lars, 
That have conſented 3 unto Henry's death i 


at large in the Diſſertation above referred to. But I would here requeſt 
the reader to attend particularly to the verſiſication of this piece, (of 
which almoſt every line has à pauſe at che end,) which is ſo different from 
that of Shakſpeare's undoubted plays, and of the greater part of the two 
ſucceeding pieces as altered by him, and fo exactly correſponds with 
that of the tragedies written by others before and about the time of his 
firſt commencing author, that this alone might decide the queftion, 
without taking into the accoun the ni merous claſſical alluſions which 
are found in this firſt part. The reader will be enabled to judge how 
far this argument de erves attention, from the ſeveral extracts from 
thoſe ancient pieces which he will find in the Eſſay on this ſubject. 
With reſpe& to the ſecond and third parts of X. Henry Vl. or, as they 
were originally called, The Centention of the læus famous houſes of Yorke 
end Lancaſter, they ſtand, in my apprehenſion, on a very different 
ground from that of this fiſt part, or, as I believe it was anciently called, 


The Play ef K. Henry FT1.—The Contention, & c. printed in two parts, in 


quatto, 1600, was, I conceive, the product ion of ſome playwright who 
piece ded, or was contemporary with, Shakſpeare ; and out of that piece 
he ſoi med the two plays which are now dencminated the Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry VI.; as, out of the old plays of King Jobs 


and the Taming of a Shrew, he formed the two other plays with the 


ſame titles, For the reaſons on which this opinion is formed, I muſt 
again refer to my Eſſay on this ſubject. 

This old play of Xing Henry VI. now before us, or as our author's 
e itors have called it, the fir/# part of King Henry YT. I ſuppoſe, to 
b ve been written in 1589, or before. See An Attempt to aſcertain 
the er der of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I, The diſpoſition of facts in theſe 
three plays, not always correſponding with the dates, which Mr, 
Theobald mentions, and the want of uniform'ty and cenſiſtency in the 
ſ-1ics of events exhibited, may perhaps be in ſome meaſure accounted 
for by the hypotheſis now ſtated, As to our author's having accepted 
theſe pieces as a Director of the ſtage, he had, I fear, no pretenſions to 
ſuch a ſitnation at ſo early a period. MAaLONE. 

2 Prandiſh your cryſtal trefſes=) Chryftal is an epithet repeatedly 
beſtowed on comets by our ancient writers. So, in a Soxnet by Lord 
Sterline, 1604: | 

When as thoſe chry/lal comets whiles appear.“ 

There is alſo a white comet with filver haires,” fays Pliny, 1s 
tra: ſlated by P. Holland, 1601. SrEEVENs. 

3 That have conſented—] If this expreſſion means no more than that 
the ſtars gave a bare conſent, or agreed to let king Henry die, it does 
no great honour to its author, I believe to conſent, in this inſtance, 
means to act in concert. Cencentus, Lat. Thus Erato the muſe 2p- 
plauding the ſong of Apollo, in Lylly's Midas, 1592, cries out, © 


ſweet cen ſent ! i. e. ſweet union of ſounds, Again; in Spenſer's Fatty 


D©a-en, B. IV. c. ii. : 
„Such muſick his wiſe words with time conjented.” 

Again, in his tranſlation of Virgil's Culex - | 

| Chaunted their ſundry notes with ſweet concent.” 4, 

and in many other places. Conſented, or as it ſhould be ſpelt, concintt 

meant, have thrown themſelves into a malignant configuration, 1e 5 - 
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KING HENRY VT. 5 


King Henry the fifth, too famous to live long! 
Eagland ne'er loſt a king of ſo mach worth. 
Glo. Englund ne'er had a king, unul his time. 
Virtue he had, dzſerving to command: 
His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with his beams; 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings ; 5 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day lun, fierce bem again{t their faces. 
Waart ſhould I ſay? his deeds exceed all ſpeech ; 
He ne'er lift up his hand, bat conquered. & 
Exe. We mourn in black; Why mourn we not in blood? 
Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive ; 
Upon a wooden coffia we attend 
And death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
Waat ? ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, 
That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or ſhall we think the 2 French + 
Conjurers and ſorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magick verſes have contriv'd his end? 
Win, He was a king bleft of the E ng of kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment - day 
So dreadful will not be, as was his light, 


The 


mote the death of Henry. Spenſer, in more than one iaſtance, ſpells thi- 
word as it appears in the text of Shakſpeare; as does Ben Joaſoa, in 
his Epithalamion on Mr. Weſton. Tue following lines, | 
6G ——— ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, 
« That plotted thus, &c. 
ſeem to countenance my explanation; and Falſtaff ſays of Shallow's 
ſervants, that=** they flack together in conſent, like ſo many wild 
geeſe.” STEEvENs, | | | 
Conſent, in all the books of the age of Elizabeth, and long afterwards, 
is the aſual ſpelling of the word concent. la other places I have adopted 
the modern and more proper ſpelling ; but, ia the preſent inſtance, | ap- 
prehend, the word was uſed in its ordinary ſenſe. la the ſecond at, 
p. 25, Talbot, reproaching the ſoldiery, uſes the ſame expreſſion, certaia- 


ly without any idea of a malignant configuration - 


Lou all conſented un t- Saliſbury's death.” MALO NR. 

+ — the ſubtle-witted French, &.] There was a notion prevalent 
2 long time, that life might be taken away by metrical charms. As 
uperſtitiog. grew weaker, theſe charms were imagine d only to have 
power on irrational animals. In our author's time it was ſuppoſed that 
the Iriſh could kill rats by a ſong... Joansow. - 

So, in Reginald Scot's D.ſcoverie of Witchcraft, 1684: * The 
Iriſkmen addi& themſelves, &c. yea they will not ſticke to affirm that. 

ey can rim? either man or beaſt to death,” SrREZVENS. | 


6 FIRST PART OF- 


The battles of the Lord of hoſts he fought : 
'The church's prayers made him fo — 5a 

Glo, Ihe church! where is it? Had not churchmen piay'd, 
His thread of life had not ſo ſoon decay'd : | 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a ſchool-boy, you may over-awe. 

Win. Gloſter, whate'er we like, thou art protector; 
And lookeſt to command the prince, and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; ſhe holdcth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious church men, may. 

G61. Name not religion, for thou lov'ſt the fleſh ; 
And ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, 
Except it be to pray againſt thy foes. | 

Bed. Ceaſe, 6 theſe jars, and reſt your minds in peace! 
Let's to the altar: —Heralds, wait on us :— | 
laſtead of gold, we'll offer up our arms; 
Since arms avail not, now tha: Henry's dead. — 
Poſterity, await for wretched years, | | 
When at their mothers? moiſlen d eyes babes ſhall ſuck ; 
Our iſle be made a nouriſh of ſalt tears 5, © 1 
And none but women left to wail the dead. — | 
Henry the fifth! thy gholt 1 invocate 
Proſper this realm, keep it from civil broils / 
Combat with adverſe planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will make, 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright“ FN 
Enter 


5 Our ifle be made à nouriſh of ſalt tears. ] It ſeems very probable 
that our author wrote, a mourice; i. e. that the Whole iſle ſhould be one 
common nur/e, or nouriſber, of tears: and thoſe be the nouriſhment of 
its miſcrable iſſue. TuzoBALD. 5 

1 have been informed, that what we call at preſent a fle, in which 
| fiſh are preſerved alive, was anciently called a ih Neourice, how: 
ever, Fr. a rurſe, was anciently ſpelt many different ways, among 
which »ouriſh was one. So, in yr Eglamour of Artes, bl. l. no date: 

„ Of that chylde ſhe was blythe, 
6& After nory/bes ſhe lent believe.“ | | us 
A nouriſh therefore in this paſſage of our author ſignifies a nurſe, 25 it 
apparently does in the Tragedies of Jebn Bochas, by Lydgate, B. I. c. 12: 
© Athenes whan it was in his floures 15 
« Was called mur iſb of philoſophers wiſe.” 
„ Jubz tellus generat, leonum 
\ « Arida nutrix.”” STEEVENS. 

6 Than Julius Ceſar, or bright—] It might have been written,” 
or bright Berenice. Jounson. | | | 

This blank undouhtedly aroſe from the tranſcribers or compoſitors 
not being able to make out the name. So, in a ſubſequent paſſage the 
word Nero was omitted for the ſame reaſon. See the Diſſertation al the 
end of the third part of King Henry VI. MaLone. | 


E 
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KING HENRY VII. 7 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


M:ff. My honourable lords, health to you all ! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, | 


Of loſs, of ſlaughter, and diſcomfiture ; 


Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orleans ?, 
Paris, Guyſors, Poitiers, are all quite loſt. ' | 
Bed. What ſay'ſt thou, man, before dead Henry's cork ? 


| Speak ſoftly; or the loſs of thoſe great towns 
Will make him burſt his lead, and riſe from death. 


Glo. Is Paris loſt? is Roven yielded up? 
If Henry were recall'd to life again, 8 
Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the ghoſt. 
Exe. How were they loſt? what treachery was us'd ? 

Meß. No treachery ; but want of men, and money. 
Among the ſoldiers this is muttered, — - 
That here you maintain ſeveral faions; 


And, whilſt a field ſhould be diſpatch*d and fough 


You are diſputing of your generals. 
One would have ling'ring wars, with little coſt ; 
Another would fly ſwift, but wanteth wings; 
A third thinks, without expence ar all, FO 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtuin'd. 
Awake, awake, Engliſh nobilityt — —_ 
Let not ſloth dim your honours, new-begot : 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 
Exe. Were our tears wanting to this funeral, 
Theſe tidings would call forth her flowing tides.* 
Bed. Me they concern; regent I am of France ; — 
Give me my ſteeled coat, I'll fight for France.— 
Away with theſe diſgraceful wailing robes ! 
Wounds I will lend the French, inſtead of hes, 
To weep their intermiſſive miſeries s. OD 


; Enter another Meſſenger. 
2. Meſ. Lords, view thee letters, full of 


f bad miſchance, 
France is revolted from the Engliſh quite; 7 
Except ſome petty towns of no import: 

Ri Ouienne, Champagne, Rheims, Orleans,] This verſa might be com- 
pleted by the inſertion of Rozen among the places loſt, as Giolter in his 
* ſpeech infers that it had been mentioned with the reſt. STzzrens. 

— her flowing tides.) i. e. England's flowing tides, MalLex E 
3 _— DER wy i. e. their miſeries, which have had 
ort intermiſſion from Henry the Fitth's death t ui 
amongſt them. WaAZUn ron. E eee e 
a | The 
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5 FIRST PART OF. 


The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rheims ; 
The baſtard of Orleans with him is join'd : 
Reignier, duke of Anjou, doth take his part ; 
The duke of Alengon flieth to his fide. 

Exe. The Dauphin crowned king ! all fly to 1 
O, whither ſhall we fly from this reproach ? 

bo. We will not fly, but to our enemies throats :;— 
Bedford, if thou be ſlack, III fight it out. 

Bed. Gloſter, why doubt it thou of my forwardneſs ? 
An army have | muſter'd in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is over- run. 


Enter a third Meſſenger. 


3. 22 My gracious lords. — to add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe,— 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight, | 
Betwixt the ſtout lord Talbot mw the French. 
Win. What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is't ſo? 
3. Meff. O, no; wherein lord Talbot was overthrown : 1 


Tze circumſtance I'll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of Auguſt laſt, this dreadful lord, 


Retiring from the ſiege of Orleans, 


Having full ſcarce ? fix thouſand in his troop, 
Puy three and twenty thouſand of the French 


Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon : 

No leiſure had ke to enrank his men; 

He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers; 

Inſtead whereof, ſharp ſtakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground confuſedly, | 
To keep the horſemen off from breaking in. 

More than three hours the fight continued ; 

Where valiant Talbot, above human 1 
Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance. 

Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand . 1 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he ſlew *: 
The French exclaim'd, The devil was in arms; 

All the whole army ſtood agaz'd on him: 

His ſoldiers, ſpying bis undaunted ſpirit, 

A Talbot ! a Ilalbot! cried out amain, 

And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle. 


Here had the _— fully been ſeal'd up, If 


9 Hoving full 83 &c.] 7 he maden editors read, —ſcaret full, 
but, I think unneceſſarily. So, in the Tempeſt : 

2 Proſpero, malter of 2 fal! poor cell.” STERVENS. 

e. flew . — the author wrote—flew, MaLove., 


KING HENRY VI. 9 


If Sir Join Faſtolfe had not play*d the coward * , 
He being in the vaward, (plac'd behind ?, 
With purpoſe to relieve and follow them,) 
Cowardly fled, not having ſtruck one ſtroke. 
Hence grew the general wreck and maſſacre ; 
Encloſed were they with their enemies: 
A baſe Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace, 
Thruſt Talbot with a ſpear inta the back; 
Whom all France, with their chief aſſembled ſtrength, 
Durſt not preſume to look once in the face. 
Bed. Is Talbot flain ? then I will ſlay mſelf, 
For living idly here, in pomp and eaſe, 
Whilſt ſuch a worthy leader, wanting aid, 
Unto his daſtard foe-men is betray'd. 

3. Meſſ. O no, he lives; but is took priſoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungerford : 
Moſt of the reſt ſlaughter'd, or took, likewiſe. 


Zed. 


If Sir John Faſtolfe, & c.] Mr. Pope has taken notice, That 

Falſtzff is here introduced again, who was dead in K Henry. The 

occaſion whereof is, that this play was written before XK Henry IV. 

or K. Henry V.” But it is the hiſtorical Sir John Paſtoife {for ſo he is 

called by both our Chroniclers) that is here mentioned; Who was a 

lieutenant general, deputy regent to the duke of Bedfo:d in Normandy, ... 

and a knight of the gaiter ; and not the com'c charaQtr- afterwards, 

introduced by our author, and which was a c:cature merely of his own 

brain. Nor when he named him Falſtaff do I believe he had a y inten- 

tion of throwing a ſlur on the memory of this renowned old warrior. — 

TrazoBALD. | | 

Mr Theobald m'ght have ſeen his notion contradi cd in the very 

line he quotes from. Faſlolfe, whether truly or not, is ſaid by Hall and 

Holinſhed to have been degrad-d for c -wa:dice Dr. Heylin in his Sr. 

George for England, tells us, that“ he was afterwards, upon go. d rea- 

fon by himalledged in his defence, reſtored to his honour.” —** This 

Sir John Fal/izf,” continues he, was without doubt, a valiant and 

vile captain, notw.thitandiog the ſtagehath made merry wich hin 

Farm, 

See Oldys's Life of Sir John Faſtolfe in the GCNYWERAL DicTion- 
ART. MaALons. 

In the 18th long of Drayton's Polyolbion is the following charagter or 
this Sir John Faſtolph : | : 

Strong Faſtolph with this man compare we juſtiy may; 

By Salſbury who oft being ſeriouſly irnploy'd 

la many a brave attem;t the general foe annoy'd ; 

With excellent ſucceſſe in Main and Anjou fought, 

And many a bulwarke there into our keeping brought ; 

And cho'en to go forth with Vadamont in warre, 

Moſt reſolutely tooke proud Renate duke of Barre.” Step, 

* He being in the vaward [plac d behind,] Some of the editors ee n 

to have conſidered this as a comradiction in terms, and have propoſed to 

7-ad—the reremurd but without neccflity. Some part of the vaa 

maſt have been behind the foremoſt line of it. We often lay the bac t. 

front of a houſe. STzzevexs ; | 

Bs 


10 FIRST PART OF- 


Bed. His ranſom there is none but I ſhall pay.: 

I'll hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne, 
His crown ſhall be the ranſom of my friend ; 
Four of their lords I'll change for one of our's.— 
Farewell, my maſters ; to my taſk will I; -. 
Bonſires in France forthwith I am to make, 

'To keep our great ſaint George's: feaſt withal : 

Ten thouſand ſoldiers with me J will take, 

Whoſe bloody deeds ſhall make all Europe quake. 

3. Mg. So you had need; for Orleans is befieg'd .; 
The Englith army is grown weak and faint; — -- 
The earl of Saliſbury craveth ſupply, - | 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, Wy 
vince they, .ſo few, watch ſuch a multitude, 3 

Exe. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry ſworn ; 
Either to quell the Dauphin utterly, | 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke. 

Bed. I do remember it; and here take my leave, EY 
To go about my preparation. | [ Exit, 

Clo. I'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view the artillery and munition; 25 ig 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. [ Exit, 

Exe. To Elttam will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordain'd his ſpecial governor ; pas 
And for his ſafety there Þ II beſt deviſe. [Exit 

Win. Each hath his place and function to attend: 

] am left out; for me nothing remains. 

But long I will not be Jack-out-of-office ; 

The king from Eltham I intend to lend , 'I® 
And fit at chiefeſt {tern of publick weal. [Exit. Scene cloſes. 


"SCENE 
France. Before Orleans, 


Enter ChARLESs, with his forces; ALENGON, REIGNIER, 
and Others, | 
Char. Mars his true moving *, even as in the heavens, 


So in the Furth, to this day is not known: 
Late, didgþe ſhine upon the Englith fide 3 
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* — 7e ſend,] Mr Maſon, with ſome probability conjectures that we 
ſhould read—to fe. The ſecond charge ia the Articles of accuſation 
preferred by the Duke of Gioſter againit ihe Biſhop, (Hail's Chrn. 
Hen;y VI. f. 12. b.) coumenances this conjecture. MALONE. 

3 Mars bis true moving, & c] So, Naſh-in one of his prefaces before 
Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 15696 :—“ You are as ignorant. in the true. 
r.o0viags of my muſe, as the aſtronomers are in the frue movings of 
Aa, which to this day they could nevei attain to.“ br” 1 

2 | 0 


And he may well in fretting ſpend his gal 


Nor men, nor money, hath he to make war. 


KING HENRY VI. 11 


Now we are victors, upon us he ſmiles. 
What towns of any moment, but we have ? 
At pleaſure here we lie, near Orleans | 
Otherwhiles, the famiſh*d Engliſh, like pale ghoſts, 
Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. | 
Alen. They want their porridge, and their fat bull-beeves : 


Either they muſt be dieted, like mules, 3 


And have their provender ty d to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 
Reig. Let's raiſe the ſiege; Why live we idly here? 


Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear: 


Remaineth none, but mad-brain*d b 3 
5 


W 
. 


Char. Sound, ſound alarum; we will ruſh on them. 


Nou for the honour of the forlorn French :— 


Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, 
When he ſees me go back one foot, or fly. - . [Exeunt, 
Alarums 5 Excurſions 5 afterward; a Retreat. 

Re-enter CHARLES, ALENGON, RerGcxitr, and others, 
Char. Who ever ſaw the like ? what men have 1 ?— 

Dogs! cowards ! daſtards !—I would ne'er have fled, 

But that they leſt me *nndſt my enemies. | 
Reig, Saliſbury is a deſperate homicide ; 

He ſighteth as one weary of his life. 

The other lords, like lions wanting food, 

Do ruſh upon us as their hungry prey. 


Alen. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands bred 7, 


During the time Edward the third did reign. 


More truly now may this be verified; 

For none but Sampſons, and Goliaſſes, 

It ſendeth forth to ſkirmiſh. One to ten! 

Lean raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e' er ſuppoſe 

They had ſuch courage and audacity ? Le 
Char. Let's leave this town; for they are kair - brain'd ſlaves, 

And hunger will enforce them to be more eager : x 


4 England all Olivers and Rewlands bred,] Theſe-were two of the 
rnoſt famous in the liſt of Charlemagne's twelve peers; and their ex- 
ploits are rendered ſo ridiculouſly and equally extravagant by the old 10- 
mances, that from thence aroſe that ſaying amongſt our plain and ſeah- 
ble anceſtors, of giving one 4 Rowland for his Oliver, to ſignity the 


matching one incredible lie with another. WARABUA TOR. 


Rather, to oppoſe one hero to another, i. e. to give a per jon as good a 


| ene as be brings, * ST EEVENS, 


The old copy hag—breed, ' CorreQted by Mr, Rowe, MALone; 


Of 
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"i 

15 Of old I know them; rather with their teeth 

| | The walls they'll] tear down, than forſake the ſiege. 

5 Reig. I think, by ſome odd gimmals or device, 35 


Their arms are ſer, like clocks ©, ſtill to ſtrike on; 
Elſe ne er could they hold out fo, as they do. = 
Byſmy conſent, we'll e' en let them alone: 
len. Be it ſo. FFV 
Eu Enter the BasTarD of Orleans. 

Baft. Where's the prince Dauphin ? 1 have news for him. 

Char. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

Buſt. Methinks, your looks are ſad, your cheer”? appall'd ; 
Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence? 
Be not diſmay*d, for ſuccour is at hang 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 

Which, by a viſion ſent to her from heaven, 
Ordained is to raiſe this tedious ſiege, 
And drive the Englith forth the bounds of France. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 
Exceeding the nine ſibyls of old Rome 5; 
What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can deſcry. 
Speak, ſhall I call her in? Believe my words ?, 
For they are certain and infallible. 4 185 
Char. — her in: [Exit Baſt.] But firſt to try her 
kill, | | 
| Reignier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place: 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ftern ;— | 
By this means ſhall we ſound what ſkill ſhe hath, [ Retiree. 
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5 — gimmals—] A gimma] is a piece of jointed work, where one 
picee moves within another, whence it is taken at large for an engine, 
It is now by the vulgar called a grmerack }] ann. 

In the inventory o: the jewels, &c. belonging to Saliſbury Cathedral, 
taken in 1536, 28th of Henry VIII, is—“ A faire cheſt with gimma!: 
and key Again, Three other cheſts wich gimmals of filver and 
gilt” Again. in the Yow-Breaker, or the Faire Maide of Clifton, 1636: 
| „ My actes are like the motiona!] g ymmals 

% Fixt in a watch” STEEVENS, 

6 Their arms are ſet, like clecks,) Perhaps the author was thinking 
of the clacks id which figures in the ſhape of mea ſtruck the hours. Of 
theſe there were many in his time. Marone. 

7 — your cheer—] Chear is courtenance, appearance. STEEvENS. 

s — nine fityl: of eld Rome ;) There were no nine fibyls of Rome; 
but he cop ſounds things, and miſtakes this fo: the nine books of Sibylline 
vracles, brought to one of the Tarquins. WAR BURTON. | 

9 B-lieve my wor di, ] It ſhould be read—behieve her words. 


OH NSOV. 
l perceive no need of change. The baftard calls upon the Dauphin to 
del eve the extraordinary account he has juſt given of the prophetick 

pic it aud prπν] , of the Maid of Or:cans. Macon, ca | 
| | re an hn ob > Enter 
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KING HENRY VI. 13 
Enter La PUCELLE) Basra RD of Orleans, and others. 


Reig. Fair maid, is't thou wilt do thoſe wond'rous feats ? 
Puc. Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile me ?— 
Where is the Dauphin ?—come, come from behind ; 
I know thee well, though never ſeen before 
Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me: 
In private will I talk with thee apart j— | 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 
Reig. She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh 
Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd's daughter, 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. % 
Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas d 
To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate:  _ 
Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, 
And to ſun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, 
God's mother deigned to appear to me 
And, in a viſion full of Majeſty, | 
WilPd me to leave my baſe vocation, 
And free my country from calamity ;, | 
Her aid ſhe promis'd, and aſſur'd ſucceſs : 
Ia complete glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf ; a 
And, whereas I was black and {wart before, 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus*d on me, 5 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you may ſee. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſhble, 2 45 | 
And I will anſwer unpremeditated: . 55 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 
And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex. 
Reſolve on this: Thou ſhalt be fortunate, 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. | 
bar. Thou haſt aſftoniſh d me with thy high terms; 
Only this proof I'll of thy valour make — 
In ſingle combat thou ſhalt buckle with me; 
And, if thou vanquiſheſt, thy words are true; 
Otherwiſe, I renounce all confidence. | 3 
Puc. I am prepar'd : here is my keen edg'd ſword, I 
Deck'd with five flower-de-Juces on each fide * ; 2 


I Dech'd with five flewwer-de-luces, &c.) The old copy reads—fine. 8 
The ſame miſtake having happened in 4 Midfjummer Night's Dream 3 
and in other places, | have not heſitated to reform the text, according E- 
to Mr. Steevens's ſuggeſtion. In the Mis. of the age of Queen Elizabeth >. | 
u and n are uadiftinguiſhable. MaLowe. | | 

We ſhould read, a.cording to Holinſhed, five flower-de-luces. ** —in 2 
2 ſecret piace there among old iron, appointed ſhe hir ſword to be ſought 4 
out and brought her, that with five fiogte delices was graven on both 
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Till, by broad ſpreading, it diſperſe to nought 5. 


14 FERST;PART OF 

The which, at Touraine in ſaint Catharine's churchyard, 

Out of a great deal of old iron I choſe forth. 

Char. Then come o'God's name, TI fear no woman. 
Puc. And, while I live, I'll ne'er fly from a man. 

2 OW | [ T hey fight, 
Char. Stay, ſtay thy hands ; thou art an Amazon, 

And fighteſt with the ſword of Debora. . 
Puc. Chriſt's mother helps me, elſe I were too weak. 
Char. Whoe'er helps thee, tis thou that mult help me: 

Impatiently I burn with thy deſire ? ; 


My heart and hands thou haſt at once ſubdu'd. 
Excellent Pucelle, if thy name be ſo, 


Let me thy ſervant, and not ſovereign, be; 
»Tis the French Dauphin fueth to thee thus. 
Puc. I muſt not yield to any rites of love, 
For my profeſſion's ſacred from above: 
When I have chaſed all thy foes from hence, 
Then will J think upon a recompence. 
Char, Mean time, look gracious on thy proſtrate thrall. 
Reig, My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 
Alen. Doubtleſs, he ſhrives this woman to her ſmock ; 
Elſe ne*er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. 
Reig. Shall we diſturb him, fince he keeps no mean ? 
Alen, He may mean more than we poor men do know : 
Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Reig. My lord, where are you? what deviſe you on? 
Shall we give over Orleans, or nos 
Puc. Why, no, I ſay, diſtruſtful recreants ! 
Fight till the laſt Bal 3 I will be your guard. 
Char. What ſhe ſays, I'll confirm; we'll fight it out. 
Puc. Aſſign'd am I to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 


This night the ſiege aſſuredly V1] raiſe: 


Expect faint Martin's ſummer 3, halcyon days, 
Since J have entered into theſe wars. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 4 


Wirk 
2 Impatiently I burn with thy deſire;] The amorous conſtitution of 
the Dauphin has been mentioned in the preceding play: 
Doing is activity and he will ſtill be deing.“ . CoLLins. 
1 Exped ſuint Martin's ſummer,] That is, expe& proſperity after 
misfortune, like fair weather at Martlemas, after winter has begun. 
| Jonxsox. 
4 Glory is like a circle inthe water, | 
W hich never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, TELE ee | | 
Till, by bread ſpreading, it diſperſe te nought.] So, in Noscs 
Trirsun, a poem by Sir John Davies, 1599. „ . 4 1 
9 $ 
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With Henry's death, the Engliſh circle ends; 
Diſperſed are the glories it included. _ | 
Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
Which Cæſar and his fortune bare at once? . 
Char, Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove“? 
Thou with an eagle art inſpired then. 
Helen, the mother of great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet ſaint Philip's daughters“, were like thee. 
Bright ſtar of Venus, fall'n down on the earth, 
How may I reverently worſhip thee enough ? 
Alen. Leave off delays, and let us raiſe the ſiege. . 
Reig. Woman, do what thou canſt to fave our honours; 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz d. 
Char. Preſently we'll uy Come, let's away about it: 
No prophet will I truſt, if the proves falſe. _ [Exeunt. 


SCENE IL. 
London. Hill before the Tower. 


Enter, at the gates, the Duke of GLosTER, with his ſerving- 
men in blue coats, 5 


Glo. I am come to ſurvey the Tower this day 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance 5. — 


20 / 


As when a ſtone is into water caſt, 
„One circle doth another circle make, 
Till the laſt circle reach the bank at laſt.” | 
The fame image, without the particular application, may be found in 
Silius Italieus, Lib. xii). 5 7 1 5 | | 
Sic ubi perrumpſit ſtagnentem calculus undam, 
Exiguos format per prima volumina gyros, 
Mox tremulum vibrans motu gliſcente liquorem 
Multiplicat cn ebros ſinua ti gurg tis orbes; 
Donec poſtremo lax atis circulus oris 
Contingat geminas patulo curvamine ripas, MALONE. 
5 Like that proud inſulting ſvip, ; 
 M#Which Ceſar and his fortune bare at once.) This alludes to apaſſige 
in Plutarct.'s Life of Julius Ceſar, thus tranſlated by Sir T. Noth. 
© Cxlar hearing that, ſtraight diicovered himſelfe unto the miilter of 
the pynnaſe, who at the firſt was amazed when he {aw- him, but Cælar, 
& e. laid unto him, Good fellow, be of good cheere, & c and fear not, 
for thou haſt Ceſar and bis fortune with thee.” STEEVENS 
- Ma Mahomet inſpired with a dive?) Mahomet had a dove, 
which he uſed io feed with wheat 6at of his ear; which dove when 
it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet's ſhoulder, and thrult its bill in o 
tind its breakfaſt; Matome! perſuading the rude” and ple Arabians, 
that it was the Holy Ghoſt that gave him advice.” See Sir Walter 
Raleigh Hiftory of the World, Bock I. Part I. ch. vi. Life of Mabe- 
met, by Dr. Prideaux. Grey. | 85 | 

7 No, yet ſaint Philip's daughters,] Meaning the four daughters of 
| Thilip mentioned in the 42s. HANMER. 883 | 
— there is conveyance.] Coureyance means th: ft, Hanmer. 
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is FIRST PART OF 


Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here ? TD 
Open the gates; it is Gloſter that calls. [Servants Enock. 
1. Ward 33 Who is there, that knocks ſo imperi- 
ouſly ? | | 
1. Serv. i is the noble Duke of Gloſter. 
2. Ward. [ within.) Whoe'er he be, you may not be let in. 
1. Serv. Villains, anſwer you ſo the lord protector? | 
1. Ward. within.) The lord protect him! ſo we anſwer 
hum 2 | Re 
We do no otherwiſe than we are wild. 
Glo. Who willed you ? or whoſe will ſtands, but mine? 
There's none protector of the realm, but I_— Pw 


Break up the gates 9, I'll be your warrantize : 


Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill grooms ? 


Servants ruſb at the Tower gates. Enter, to the gates, Woop- 
| VILLE, the lieutenant. | 


Wood. [within.] What noiſe is this? what traitors have w 
here ? | | 
Glo. Lieutenant, is it you, whoſe voice I hear ? 
Open the gates ; here's Gloſter, that would enter. 
Wood, | within.) Have patience, noble duke; I may not 
5 | | e 


The cardinal of Wincheſter forbids : 


From him I have expreſs commandment, 
That thou, nor none of thine, ſhall be let in, 

Glo. Faint-hearted Woodville, prizeſt him *fore me? 
Arrogant Wincheſter ? that haughty prelate, | 
Whom Henry, our late ſovereign, ne'er could brook ? 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: | 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out ſhortly. 

1. Serv, Open the gates unto the lord protector; 

Or we'll burft them open, if that you come not quickly. 


Enter Wixcnzs TER, attended by a train of ſervants in tawny 
| coats. 


Win. How now, ambitious Humphry a? what means 75 
| | | Glo. 


9 Break up the gate] I ſuppoſe to break up the gate is to force up 
the portcullis, or by the application of petards to blow up the gates 
themſelves. STzEzvens. | 
Some one has propoſed to read—break e the gates; but the old copy 
is right. So Hall, Henry VI. folio 78, b. The Juſty Kentiſhmen 
hopyng on more friends, brake up the gaytes of the King's Bench and 
Marſhalſe a, &c. MaLons. 

I — fawny coats. ] A tatony coa! was the dreſs of a ſumpner, i. e. an 
2pparitor, an officer whoſe buſine.s it was to ſummon offenders to an 

ec clebaſtica 


KING HENRY VL 17 
Glo, Piel'd prieſt 3, doſt thou command me to be ſhut out? 
Win. I do, thou molt uſurping proditor, | 
And not protector of the king or realm. | 
Glo. Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator; 
Thou, that contriv*dſt to murder our dead lord; 
Thou, that giv'ſt whores indulgences to ſin “: 
I'll canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinal's hat 5, 1 


eccleſiaſtical court. Theſe are the proper attendants therefore on the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 822: and by 


the way the bi/bop of London met him, attended on by a good ly company 
of gentlemen in tawny coats,” &Cc. | 
Tawny was à colour worn for mourning, as well as black; and was 
therefore the proper and ſober habit of any perion employed in an ec- 
cleſiaſtical court. | F 
«© A crowne of baies ſhall that man weare 
That triumphes over me; 
„For blacke and tawnie will L weare, 
„Which mourning colours be. 
The Complaint of a Lover wearing Black e and tawnie; by E. O. 
Paradiſe of Dainty Peſo 1596+ STEEVENS. | 
2 — Humphry ?] Old Copy—Umpheir. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. MAL. | . : 
- 3 Pied Prieft,] Alluding to his ſhaven crown. Por k. | 
In Skinner (to whoſe dictionary | was directed by Mr. Edwards) I find 
that it means more: Pd or peel d garkch, cui pellis, wel pili omnes ex 
mor be aligus, preſeriim e lue venerea, defluxerunt. In Ben Jonſon's 


Bartho.omew Fair the following inſtances occurs: I'll ſee them p- d 


firſt, and pil'd and double pid. STEEVENs. 
The old copy has—piePd prieſt. Piel'd and pil'd were only the old 
ſpelling of peel d. So, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece, 4to. 1594: 
* His leaves will wither, and his ſap decay, 
«© So muſt my ſouls her bark being pi away." 
Sce alſo Florio's Italian DiQionary, 1898: © Pelare. To pill or pluck, 
as they do the feathers of fowle ; to pull off the hair or tis. MALORE. 
In Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 154, Robert Baldocke, biſhop of- 
London is called a peeled prieſt, pilide clerk, ſeemingly in alluſion to his 
ſhaven crown alone. So, bald head was a term of ſcora and mocke- 
ry. ToLLer. "Fs | 4 ; 
4 Thou, that giv'ſs euberes indulgences to fin ] The publjck ſtews were 
formerly under the diſtri of the biſhop of Wincheſter. . 
There is now extant an old manuſctipt (formerly the office book of 
the court leet held un er the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter in 
Southwark) in which are mentioned the ſeveral fees ariſing from the 
brothel-houſes allowed to be kept in che biſhop's manor, with the cuſ- 
toms and regu'ations of them. Oue of the articles is, De his, qui cuſ- 
todiunt mullere, habentes ne fandam infir mitatem.” 
Item, That no ſtewholder keep any woman within his houſe, that 
hath any ſickneſs of brenning, but that ſhe be put out upon pain of mak- 


ing a fyne unto the lord of C ſhillings. Ur Ton. - . 


3 Pl] canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinaÞs bat,] This means, I believe, 
| Pl tumble thee into 2 great hat, and ſhake thee, ai bran and meal are 


ſhaken in a fieve,” = 


163 „Sir William D'Avenant, in the Cra Brother, 
o: N | 
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Thus contumeliouſſy ſhould break the peace! 


18 FIRST PART OF 


Fd 
If thou proceed in this thy inſolence. . 
Win, Nay, ſtand thou back, I will not budge a foot; 
This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain ©, 
To ſlay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. | 
Glo. I will not ſlay thee, but I'Il drive thee back: 
Thy ſcarlet robes, as a child's bearing-cloth 


I'll uſe, to carry thee out of this place. 


£ 


Win. Do what thou dar'ſt ; I beard thee to thy ſace. 
Glo, What? am I dar'd, and bearded to my face? 
Draw, men, for all this privileged place; + 
Blue-coats to tawny-coats. Prieſt, beware your beard ; 
7 [Gloſter and his men attack the Biſhop. 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you ſoundly : 
Under my feet I ſtamp thy cardinal's hat; 
In ſpite of pope, or dignities of church, 
Here by the cheeks Pl drag thee up and down. 
Win. Gloſter, thou'lt alt this before the pope. 
Glo. Wincheſter gooſe ?, I cry—A rope ! à rope 41 
Now beat them hence, Why do you let them ſtay ?= 
Thee III chaſe hence, thou wolf in ſheep's array. — 
Our, tawny coats !—ount, ſcarlet hypocrite! 


Here a great tumult, In the midff of it, Enter the Mayor of 
| London, and officers. 
May. Fie, lords ! that you; being ſupreme magiſtrates, ; 
Glo. Peace, mayor; thou know ſt little of my wrongs : 
Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe. - 
Win. Here is Gloſter, a foe to citizens ; 


« 111 ſift and-winnow him in an old hat.“ | 

To canvas was anciently uſed for 1 ft. STEEVENS. 3 
Probably from the materials of which the bottom of a fieve is made In 
X. Henry V. P. II. Doll tells Falſtaff, that ſhe will canvaſs him be- 
tween a pair of ſheets. 5 : : 5 ; 

Perhaps, however, inthe paſſage before us Gloſter means, that he will 
toſs the cardinal in a ſheet, even while he was inveſted with the pecu- 
liar badge of his eccleſiaſtica| dignity,—Coarſe ſheets were formerly 
termed canvaſs ſheets, Matons. 6 
5 This be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain, ] About four miles from Da- 
maſcus is a high hill, reported to be the ſame on which Cain flew his 
brother Abel. Maundrel's Travels, p. 131. Porx. 

Sir john Maundeville ſays, ** And A where Damaſcus was 


founded Ray ſloughe Abel his brother.” Travels, edit. 1725, p- 146, 


REexvp. : i | | 
7 Wincheſter gooſe]. A ſtrumpet, or the conſequences of her love, 
was a Wincheſter gooſe. Jon nson. 2 


Arbe ! a rope l] See the Comedy of Errors. . MaLovs, | 


One 


r 
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One that ſtill motions war, and never peace, 
O' er. charging your free purſes with large fines; 
hat ſeeks to overthrow religion, 
Becauſe he is protector of the realm; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. 
Glo. I will not anſwer thee with words, bur blows. 
| [ Here they ſkirmiſh again. 
May. Nought reſts for me, in this tumultuous ſtrife, 
But to make open proclamation :— _ 
Come, officer; as loud as cer thou canſt. 


Off. All manner of men, aſſembled here in arms this day, againſt 
God's peace and the king's, we charge and command you, in 
his highneſs* name, to repair ip your ſeveral dwelling-places ; 
and not to wear, handle, or uſe, any ſword, weapon, or dag- 
ger, henceforward, upon pain of death. _ 
Glo, Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law: 
But we ſhall meet, and break our minds at large. 
Win Gloſter, we'll meet; to thy coſt, be ſure? : 
Thy heart-blood I will have for this day's work. 
May. Ill call for clubs “, if you will not away 
This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. | IS 
Glo. Mayor, farewell: thou doſt but what thou may*ſt. 
Win. Abominable Gloſter ! guard thy head; 
For I intend to have it, ere long. Is Eæcunt. 
May See the coaſt clear'd, and then we will depart.— 
Good God ! that nobles *-ſhouldſuch ſtomachs bear } 
I myſelf fight-not once in forty. year. e Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
France. Before Orleans. 
Enter, on the walls, the Maſter- Gunner and his Son. 


M. Gun. Sirrah, thou know'ſt how Orleans is beſieg d; 
And how the Engliſh have the ſuburbs won. = 

don. Father, I know; and oft have ſhot at them, 
Howe'er, unfortunate, I miſs'd my aim. | 

AM. Gun, But now thou ſhalt not. Be thou rul'd by me: 
Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town. ! 


9 —be ſure :] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. Matons. 
%% call for clubs, @&c.} That is, for peace-officers armed with 
clubs or ſlaves. In affrays, it was cultomary in this author's time te 
call gut, clubs, clubs! See As you like it. M ALONE. {2} ma By 
* -— that nobles—] Old copy—theſe nobles, Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
| : | | Ma Love» 
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reads—Hert. 


TO FIRST PART OF 
Something I muſt do, to procure me grace. 
The prince's eſpials 3 have informed me, 

How the Engliſh, in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd, 
Wont, through a ſecret grate of iron bars + 

In yonder tower, to over- peer the city; | 
And thence diſcover, how, with moſt advantage, 
They may vex us, with ſhot, or with aſſault. 

To intercept this inconvenience, | 

A piece of ordnance gainſt it I have plac'd ; 
And even theſe three days have I watched, 

If 1 could fee them. 5 

Now do thou watch, for I can ſtay no longer 3. 
If thou ſpy'ſt ans run and bring me word ; 


And thou ſhalt find me at the governor's. [ Exit. 


Son. Father, I warrant you; take you no care; 
I'll ne'er trouble you, if 1 may ſpy them. 


Enter, in an upper chamber of a tower, the Lords Salis BURY 
and TALBOT, Sir William GLansDaLEe, Sir Thomas 
GaxGrave, and others. 5 | 
Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 

How wert thou handled, being or me ? 

Or by what means got'ſt thou to be releas'd ? | 

h | | Diſcourſe, 


| 3 The prince's eſpials=] Eſpials are ſpies, So, in Chaucer's Frere: 
41e : 


« For ſubtilly he had his e/praille.” STIEZV IRS. | 
The word is often uſed by Hall and Holinſhed. MaLovwe. 


4 Wont, 5 a ſecret grate of iron bars, &c.) The old copy 
have not helitated to adopt the emendation propoſed. 


by Mr. Tyrwhitt, which is fully ſupported by the paſſage in Hall's Chro- 
nicle, on which this ſpeech is formed. 
So, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1384: 
A the uſual time is nie, | 
When won! the dames of fate and deſtinie 
« In robes of cheerfull colour to repair," MaLons. | 
I believe, inſtead of went, we ſhould read wont, the third perſon 
plural of the old verb wont. ** The Engliſb—w1nt, that is, are acerſ- 
tomed to overpeer the city The word is very frequently uſed by Spen- 
ſer, and ſeveral times by Milton. TrREWAuITT 
5 New do then wwaich, for I can ſtay no longer.] Part of this line be- 
ing in the old copy by a miſtake of the tranſeriber connected with the 
preceding hemiſtich, the editor of the ſecond folio ſupplied the metre 
by adding the word boy, in which he has been followed in all the ſubſe- 
quent editions. The regulation now made ſhews that ſuch addition was 
unneceſſary. Marton. | 
6 —Talbot.} Though the three parts of X. Henry Fl. are deſerved!y 


numbered among the feebleſt performances of Shak ſpeare, this firſt of 


chem appears to have been received with the greateſt applauſe. So, in 


Fierce Pennyleſi's Supplication te the Devil, by Naſh, 1592: © _ 
; = | won 
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Diſcourſe, I pry'thee, on this turret's top. 

Tal. The duke of Bedford had a priſoner, 
Called—the brave lord Ponton de Santrailles; 
For him was I exchang'd and ranſomed. 5 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, 3 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me: 
Which I, diſdaining, ſcorn'd : and craved death 
Rather than I would be ſo piPd eſteem'd 7, 
In fine, redeem'd | was as I deſir'd. 
| But, O! the treacherous Faſtolffe wounds my heart! 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
If I now had him brought into my power. 3 
Sal. Vet tell'ſt thou not, how thou wert entertain'd. 
Tal. With ſcoffs, and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market - place produc'd they me, 
To a be a publick ſpectacle to all; . 
Here, ſaid they, is the terror of the French, 
The ſcare-crow that affrights our children fo 3. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me ; 
And with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. 
My griſly countenance made others fly ; N 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure; 
So great fear of my name mongſt them was ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd, 1 could rend bars of ſteel, 
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would it have joyed brave Talbet (the terror of the French) to thinke 
that after he had lien two hundred yeares in his tombe, he ſhould tri- 
umph againe on the ſtage, and have his bones new embalmed with the 
teares of ten thouſand ſpectators at leaſt, (at ſeveral times,) who in the 
tragedian that repreſents his perſon, imagine they behold him freſh bleed- 
ing.“ STEEveENs. 

7 — ſo pid ęſteem'd.] ] have no doubt that we ſhould read—ſo pile- 
eſteem'd : a lat ini m, for which the author of this play had, I believe, 
no occaſion to go to Lilly's grammar. Flocci, nauci, nihili, ili, & e. 
his verbis, e/timo, pendo, peculiariter adjiciuntur ; ut, Nec hujus facie, 
gui me pili æſtimat.“ Even if we ſuppoſe no change to be neceſſary, 
this ſurely was the meaning intended to be conveyed. In one of 
Shakſpeare's plays we have the ſame phraſe, in Exgliſb, —vile- eſteem'd. 
Martone. | 
8 — the terror of the French, | | 

The ſcare-crow that affriehts our children ſo.) From Hall's Chreni- 
cle This man [Talbot] was to the French people a very ſcourge and 
a daily terror, inſomuch that as hisperſon was ſearful, and terrible to bis 
adverſaries preſent, ſo his name and fame was ſpiteful and dreadful to 
the common people abſent; inſomuch that women in France to feare 
their young children, would crye, the Talboth commeth, the Talbot 
commeth.“ The ſame thing is ſaid of King Richard l. when he was in the 
Holy Land, See Camden's Remainet, 4to. 1614, p. 267. 1 4 
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And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
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Henry the fifth he firſt train'd to the wars: 


- the French ſcarce krew the ute of great ordnance, till the Gege of Mans 


ir PART OF 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant : | 
Wherefore a guard of choſen ſhot I had, 

That walk'd about me every minute while ; 
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Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. | 
Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd ; | 
But we will be reveng'd ſufficiently. | 
Now it is ſupper- time in Orleans: 
Here thorough this grate, I count each one, 
And view the Frenchmen how they fortify; 
Let us look in, the ſight will much delight thee.— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, and Sir William Glanſdale, 
Let me have your expreſs opinions, | 
Where is beſt place to make our battery next 
Gar. I think, at the north gate: for there ſtand lords. 
Glan. And l, here, at the bulwark of the bridge. 
Tal. For aught I ſee, this city muſt be famiſh'd, 
Or with light ſkirmiſhes enfeebled 9% 
[Shot from the town. SAL. and Sir Tho. GR. fall, 


Sal. O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched finners ! 
Gar. O Lord, have mercy on me, woful man ! 
Tal. What chance is this, that ſuddenly hath croſs'd us 
Speak, Saliſbury ; at leaſt, if thou canſt ſpeak ;. 
How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's fide {truck off * !— 
Accurſed tower! accurſed fatal hand, | 
That hath contriv'd this woful tragedy ! 
In thirteen battles Saliſbury o%ercame ; 


Whilft any trump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, 
His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking in the field — 

Yet liv'ſt thou, Saliſbury ? though thy ſpeech doth fail, 
One eye thou haſt * to look to heaven for grace: 

The ſun with one eye vieweth all the world. — 
Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 

If Saliſbury wants mercy at thy hands !— _ 

Bear hence his body, I will help to bury it.” 

Sir Thomas Gargrave, haſt thou any life ? 


9 — enfeebl:d.) This word is here uſed as a quadriſyllable. Matons. 
I thy cheeR's fide flruck off !—) Camden ſays in his Remaines that 


in 1425, when a breach was made in the walls of that town by the Eng- 
tih, under the conduct of this Earl of Saliſbury ; and that he was the 

friſt Engliſh gentleman that was ſlain by a cann«n ball. -MALovE. 
2 One eye thou haſt, & c.] A ſimilar thought occurs in King Lear: 
u lord, you hav? one eye left, Dd Eg 
Fe ſee ſome miſchief on him.” SrEEVEN S6. 
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KING HENRY VI. 23 
Sneak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. 


| Saliſbury, cheer thy ſpirit with this comfort ; 


Thou ſhak not die, while _. X 
He beckons with his hand, and ſmiles on me; 
As who ſhould ſay, When I am dead and gone, 
Remember to avenge me on the French, — _ 
Plantagenet, I will ; and like thee, Nero 3, 
Play onthe lute, beholding the towns burn : 
Wretched ſhall France be only in my name. 
. [Thunder heard ; afterwards an alarum. 
What ſtir is this? What tumult's in the heavens? 
Whence cometh this alarum, and the noiſe ? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


M:f. My lord, my lord, 'the French have gather'd head: 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd, — 
A holy propheteſs, new riſen up, — 
is come with a great power to raiſe the ſiege. 
| - _ [Saliſbury groan. 
Tal. Hear, hear, how dying Saliſbury doth groan! 
It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd.— | 
Frenchmen, I'II be a Saliſbury to you: 
Pucelle or puzzel*, dolphin or doghſh, 
Your hearts I'll ſtamp out with my horſe's heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. 
Convey me Saliſbury into his tent. 
And then we'll try what theſe daſtard Frenchmen dare. 
EL FExeunt, bearing out the bodies, 


3 — and lite thee, Nero, ] In the old copy, the word Nero is wanting, 
«wing probably to the tranfcriber*s not being able to make out the name. 
The editor of the ſecond folio, with his uſual freedom, alter'd the line 
thus: — and Nero-like vill, MaLons. 8 

4 Pucelle or Puzzel, ] Puſſel means a dirty wench or a drab, from 
P1224, i, e. malus fætor, ſays Minſheu. In a tranſlation from Steephens's 
Apology for Herodotus, in 1608, p. 98, we read.“ Some filthy queans, 
eſpecialſy our puzgles of Paris, uſe this other theft. ToL IT. 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's.Commendatory Ver ſes, prefix'd to the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher : | : | 

Lady or Pufill, that wears maſk or fan 

As for the conceit, miſerable as it is, it may be countenanced by that 
of James I. who looking at the ſtatue of Sir Thomas Bedley in the libra- 
ry at Oxford, ** — Pii Thomz Godly nomine infignivit, eoque potius 
nomine quam Bedly, deinceps merito nom.inandurn eſſe cenſuit,”” See 
Rex Platonicus, & e. edit. quint. Oxon. 1635, p. 189. | 

t ſhould be remembered, that in Shakſpeare's time the word dauphin 
was always written do/ph/n, STEEVENSs, 

There are frequent references to Pucelle's name in this play: 
I ſcar'd the dauphin and his fru. | 


** Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan ! Maron. 


SCENE 


24 FIRST PART OF 
r 
The ſame, Before one of the gates. ns 
Alarum. Slirmiſhings. Targor purſueth the Dauphin, and | 
| driveth him in: then enter Joan La PUCELLE, driving 
Engliſhmen before her. Then enter TaLport, agg = 
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| |: : Tal. Where is my ſtrength, my valour, and my force? 
104 Our Engliſh troops retire, I cannot ſtay them; EY > 
60 A woman, clad in armour, chaſeth them. 
5 * Enter La PuckII E. | 
1 i : | Here, here ſhe comes: — Pl have a bout with thee ; 
[1148 . Devil, or devil's dam, PII conjure thee : 
i WER Blood will I draw on thee 5, thou art a witch, 
14 | And ſtraightway give thy ſou] to him thou ſerv'ft, 
"FRED Puc. Come, come, tis only I that muſt diſgrace thee. 
105 Tal. Heavens, can you ſuffer hell ſo to prevail? | 
Ml 9 | | | My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, 
4 1617 And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
10 1 : But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
WAGE Puc. Talbot, farewell ; thy hour is not yet come : 
x | | I muſt go victual Orleans forthwith. | 
6. O'ertake me, if thou canſt ; I ſcorn thy ſtrength. 
118 Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-ſtarved * men; 
1 1 Help Saliſbury to make his teſtament: 
„ This day is ours, as many more ſhall be. 8 
le 1 23333 [PuceLLE enters the town, with ſoldiers. 
4 | : Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel; 
. I know not where I am, nor what ] do: 755 
1 A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
[+ Drives back our troops, and conquers as ſhe liſts : 
ll So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 
1 : Are from their hives, and houſes, driven away. 
r They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
„ Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 8 
| 2 IA fbortalarum. 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, | | 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 


Ss Bleed will I draw on thee,] The ſuperſtition of thoſe times taught 
that he that could draw the witch's blood, was free from her power. 

5 i : 8 : Q KH N<cON. 

hunger farued—] The ſame epithet is, I think, uſed by Shak- 

ſpeare. The old copy bas Zungry-ſtarved, Corrected by Mr; Rcwe. 

8 DT : FATE | MaALoN E. 


Renounce 
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Renounce your ſoil, give ſheep in lions? ſtead : 
Sheep run not half ſo timorous ? from the wolf, 
Or horſe, or oxen, from the leopard, | 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued flaves— —_ 58 
| | [ Alarum. Another ſtirmiſb. 
It will not be: - Retire into your trenches : 
You all conſented unto Saliſbury's death, 
For none would ſtrike a {troke in his revenge. 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, | 
In ſpite of us, or aught that we could do. 
O, would I were to die with Saliſbury ! 
The ſhame hereof will make me hide my head. 
[ Alarum. Retreat, Exeunt TALBOT aud his forces, &c. 


SCENE. VI. 
The ſame. 


Enter, on the walls, PUCELLE, CHARLES, REtGNItR, ALEN- 
| 'CON, and ſoldiers, -© We og 
Puc. Advance our waving colours on the walls ; 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh s: 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word. 
Char, Divineſt creature, Aſtræa's daughter, 
5 How ſhall I honour thee for this ſucceſs ? 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis' gardens ?, - 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
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7 —ſo timorous- -] Old copy treachereus. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
| Maron E. 
3 — from the Engliſh :] Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſe- 
cond folio, not perceiving that Eng liſb was uſed as a triſyllable, arbitrari- 
iv reade—Engliſh wwelves ; in which he has been followed by ali the 
tubſequent editors. So, in the next line but one, he reads bright 
firea, not obſerving that Aræa, by a licentious pronunciation, was 
uled by the author of this play, as if written AMeræa. Su monſtrous is 
made a triſyllable; — monſtercus. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verena. MALORRE. 
3 — like Adonis garden, ]“ The Greeks (ſays Dr. Pearce, in a 
note on the following lines of Milton, 4 
Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd, 
Or of reviv'd Adonis, or" | | 
badi a tradition that Adonis, when he was alive, delighted in gardens, 
and had a magnificent one ; for proof of this we have Pliny's words, 
xx. 4. © Antiquitas nihil priùs mirata ett quam Heſperidum hortos, 
ac regum Adonidis et Alcinoi.” Hence it was (he adds) that the Greci- 
an women uſed to carry about ſmall portable pots with lettuce, or fennel 
growing in them, on the annual feſtival of Adonis. 
On this ſubje& Dr. Warburton has written a long note, of which no 
part but the foregoing quotation appears to me worth preſerving. 
| 5 : Malone. 
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France, triumph in thy glorious propheteſs !—— 

Recover'd is the town of Orleans : - 

More bleſſed hap did ne'er befall our ſtate. 
Reig. Why ring not out the bells aloud throughout the 

town? 9 

Dauphin, command the citizens make bonfires, 

And feaſt and banquet in the open ſtreets, 

To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 8 
Alen. All France will be replete with mirth and joy, 

When they ſhall hear how we have play'd the men. 
Char. Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is won; 

For which, Iwill divide my crown with her: 

And all the prieſts and friars in my realm 

Shall, in proceſſion, ſing her endleſs praiſe. 

A ſtatelier pyramis to her I'Il rear, 

Than Rhodope's *, or Memphis? ever was: 

In memory of her, when ſhe is dead, 

Her aſhes, in an urn more precious 

Than the rich- jewel'd coffer of Darius 2, 

Tranſported ſhall be at high feſtivals 

Before the kings and queens of France. 

No longer on ſaint Dennis will we cry, 


1 Than Rhodope's] Rhodepe was a famous trumpet, who acquired 
great riches by her trade. The leaſt but moſt finiſhed of the Egyptian 
pyramids (ſays Pliny in the 36th book of his Natural H ftory, ch. xii} 
was built by ber. She is faid afterwards to have married Plammeti- 
chus, king of Egypt Dr. Johnſon thinks that the Dauphin means to 
call Jean of Arc a ſtrumpet, all the while he is making this loud praile 
of her, —l would read: | 

% Than Rhodope's of Memphis, ever Was.“ STEEVENS. 

The brother of Sappho, was in love with Rhodope, and purchaſed her 
freedom (for ſhe was a flave in the ſame hou e with Æſop the fabulilt) 
at a great price, Rhodope was of Thrace, not of Memphis, Memphis 
a city of Egynt, was celebrated for its pyramids : 

Barbara Pyramidum fileat miracula Memphis.” 
MART. De ſpectaculis Libel, Ep. 1. MaLovxs. 

2 —c:fer of Darius,) When Alexander the Great tock the city ot 
Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidſt the other ſpoils and wealth of Da- 
rius treaſur'd up there, he found an exceeding rich and beautiful little 
cheſt or caſket, and afked thoſe about him what they thought fitteſt to be 
laid up in it. When they had ſeverally delivered their opinions, he 
told them, he eſteemed nothing ſo worthy to be preſerved in it as 


Hemer Thad. | Vide Flularcbum in Vita Alexandri Magni. 


| T HEOBALD» 

The very words of the text are found in Puttenham's Arte of Engliſb 

Peejie, 1589 : ** In what price the noble pocms of Homer were holden 

with Alexander the Gieat, inſomuch as everie night they were layd un- 

cer his pillow, and by day were carried in the rich jeavelcofer of Darius, 
laicly before vanquiſhed by him is battiile,” MaALows. 1 
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But Joan la Pucelle ſhall be France's faint, 
Come in; and let us banquet royally, : | 
After this golden day of victory. [Fhourifh, Exeunt. 


3 
* 1 


ACT HS 
£1 EI | | | 

Enter to the gates, a French Serjeant, and two Sentinels. 
Serj. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant ; 
If any noiſe, or ſoldier, you perceive, | 
Near to the walls, by ſome apparent ſign, 
Let us have knowledge at the cqurt of guard. 

1. Sent, Serjeant, you ſhall. [Zxit Serjeant.] Thus are 
poor ſervitors | 


(When others ſleep upon their quiet beds) 
Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold. 


Enter TALBZOT, BEDTORD, BurGUNnDY, and forces, with 
ſcaling ladders ; their drums beating a dead march. 


Tal. Lord regent, and redoubted Burgundy, 
By whole approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us, — 
110 This happy night the Frenchmen are ſecure, 
uire TY CE 

pan Having all day carous'd and banqueted : 

xii) Embrace we then this opportunity; 
mei- As fitting beſt to quittance their deceit, 

as % il Contriv'd by art, and baleful ſorcery. 


praile 


— 


- 


Zed. Coward of France how much he wrongs his fame, 
E Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, | 
d her ll To join with witches, and the help of hell. 
ulitt) _ Bur. Traitors have never other company.— 
op3s WR But what's that Pucelle, whom they 2 pure? 
EI] Tal. A maid, they ſay. | 
ons. al Bed. A maid! and be ſo martial! . 
ity of ll ur. Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long; 
of ba- f underneath the ſtandard of the French, | 
lis bc car ſhe hath b 
\ :o be y armour, as ſhe hath begun. 5 
is, he i Tal. Well, let them practiſe and converſe with ſpirits : 
it a Jod is our fortreſs; in whoſe conquering name, 
© Let us reſolve to ſcale our flinty bulwarks. | 
115 3 Bed. Aſcend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee, 
ng, "PS. | 
boden Tal. Not all together: better far, J gueſs, 
,yduo i That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways ; 
Dari, That, if it chance the one of us do fail, 
bu The other yet may riſe againſt their force 8 
| | C2 Bell. 
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Bed, Agreed ; I'll to yon corner. 
Bur. And I to this. 
Tal. And here will Talbot mount, or r make his grave. 
Now, Saliſbury! for thee, and for the right 
Of Engliſh Henry ſhall this night appear -- + 
How much in duty I am bound to both. 
[The Engliſh ſcale the walls, crying St, Geo rge ! a Tal. 
bot ! and all enter by the toaun. 
oooh K ] Arm atm. the enemy dath make af- 
ault ! | 


The French leap cher the walls in their Fiete. Enter ſeveral 
ways BASTARD, ALENGON, n, half ready, and 
half unready. 


Alen. How Sg my lords; ? what, all unready 90 32 
Zaſt. Unready ? ay, and glad we ſcap'd fo well. 
Reig. Twas mine, I trow, to wake, and leave our beds, 
Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 
Alen. Of ail exploits, ſince firſt Ifollow'd arms, 
Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize 
More venturous, or deſperate, than this, 
Baſt. J think, this Talbot be a fiend of hell. 
Keig. If not of hell, the heavens, ſure, favour him. 
* Here cometh Charles; I marvel, how he ſped. 
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Enter CHARLES, and LA PuceLLe. 


Baſt. Tut! holy Joan was his defenſive guard. 

Char, Is this thy cunning, thou deceitful dame? 
Nidſt thou at firſt, to flatter us withal, | 
Make us partakers of a little gain, 

Thar now our loſs might be ten times ſo much? 

Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend? 
At all times will you bave my power alike? 
Sleeping, or waking, muſt I ſtill prevail, 

Or will you blame and lay the fault on me? 
Improvident ſoldiers ! had your watch been good, 
This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n 

Char. Duke of Alengon, this was your default; 
That, being captain of the watch to-night, | 
Did look no better to that weighty charge. 
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3 —unready fo ©] Unready wa the current EY? in thoſe times for 
undreſs d. Jonnson. | 

So, in Haywooi's Rape of Lucrece, 16 38: „Enter Sixtus, and 
Lucrece unready,” Again, in The two Maids of More-clacke, 160g ; 
25 * unready, i in his night - cap, garterleſs Sc STI gvENs: 


A en. 
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Alen. Had all your quarters been as ſaſely kept. 

As that whereof I had the government, 

We had not been thus ſhamefully ſurpriz'd. 
Baſt. Mine was ſecure. * 

Reig. And ſo was mine, my lor. 

Char. And, for myſelf, moſt part of all this night, 

Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, 

I was employ'd in paſſing to and fro. 

About relieving of the fentinels: 
Then how, or which way, ſhould they firſt break in? 
Puc. Queltion, my lords, no further of the caſe, 
How, or which way; 'tis ſure, they found ſome place 
Bat weakly guarded, where the breach was made. 

And now there reſts no other Mift but this, — 
To gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſpers'd, 
And lay new platforms to endamage chem. 


Alarun. Enter an Engliſh Soldier crying, a Talbot! a Tal- 
bot! They fly, leaving their cloaths behind, 


Sol. I'll be fo'bold to take what they have left. 

The cry of 1'albot ſerves me for a word; 

For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, | 
Uling no other weapon but his name. £xit.] 
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W OE an Engliſh /oldier crying, 4 Talbot! a Talbat ] And after 
wards: | 


* 


© The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword.“ 

Here a popular tradition, exclafive o any chronicle evidence, was in 
Shakſpeare's mind. Edward Kerke, the old commeatator on Spealer's 
Paſtzrals, firſt publiſhed in 1579, obſerves in his notes on June, that 
lord Talbot's “ nobleneſſe bred ſuch a terrour in the hearts of the 
French, that oftimes great armies were defeated and put to flight, at 
the only hearing of his name inſomuch that the French women to affcay 
their children, would tell them, that the TALBOT cometh.” See all» 
Sc. iii. T. WarTos. i 
In a note on a former paſſage, p. 21, n. 8, I have quoted a paſfage 
fi om Hall's Chronicle, Which probably furniſhed the author of this 
play with this circumſtance It is not mentioned by Holinſhed, (Shak- - 
ſpeare's hi-torian,) and is one of the numerous proois that have convinced 
me that this play was not the produQtion of our author. See the Effay 
at the end of the third part of King H-ary V. lt is ſurely more proba- 
ble that the writer of this play ſhould have taken this circumſtance fron 
the chronicle which furniſhed him with this plot, than from the Com- 
ment on Spenſer's paſtorals. MA Loxk. | 
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30 FIRST PART OF N 
SCENE: H. : 

Orleans. Within the tocun, 3 

Enter Targor, BZDronp, BuxGUuNDY, 4 Captain, and WY 

| 351-0047 OA: | a 3 

Bed. The day begins to break, and night is fled, E 
Whoſe pitchy mantle over - veil'd the earth. E 
Here ſound retreat, and ceaſe our hot purſuit, 5 
J oe Co nt [Retreat ſounded. 5 

Tal. Bring forth the body of old Saliſbury; 8 $ 
And here advance it in the market-place. E 
The middle centre of this curſed town.— 5 
Now have I pay'd my vow unto his ſoul; 3 
For every drop of blood was drawn from him, I 
There hath at leaſt five Frenchmen dy'd to-night. 1 
And, that hereafter ages may behold | 4 
What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, E 
Within their chiefeſt temple I'll ere _ 15 
A tomb, wherein his corpſe ſhall be interr'd: 3 
Upon the which that every one may read, 2 
Shall be engrav'd the fack of Orleans ; 4 
The treacherous manner of his mournful death, 5 
And what a terror he had been to France. 1 
But, lords, in all our bloody maſſacre, - 1285 
muſe, we met not with the Dauphin's grace; 8 
His new- companion, virtuous Joan of Arc; 1 
Nor any of his falſe confederates. | % 
Zed. ? Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight began, 5 
Rous'd on the ſudden from their drowſy beds, | 5 
They did, amongſt the troops of armed men, 5 
Leap o'er the walls for refuge in the field. Wo 
Hur. Myſelf (as far as I could well diſcern, 2 
For ſmoke, and duſky vapours of the night) 58 
Am ſure, 1 ſcar'd the Dauphin, and his trall 5 ; 8 
When arm in arm they both came ſwiftly running, 1 
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Like to a pair of loving turtle doves, 
1hat-could not live aſunder day or night. 
After that things are ſet in order here, 
We ' follow them with all the power we have. 
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5 —and his trull;] So afterwards : | 
«© Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs ccurtexan.“ 
See allo p. 23, n. 4. Malone, 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. All hail, my lords! which of this princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 
So much applauded through the realm of France? _ . 
Tal. Here is the Talbot; Who would ſpeak with him ? 
eff. The virtuous lady, counteſs of Auvergne, | 
With modeſty admiring thy renown, 
By me entreats, great-lord, thou wouldſt vouchſafe 
To viſit her poor caſtle where ſhe lies ; 
That ſhe may boaſt, ſhe hath beheld the man 
Whoſe glory fills the world with loud report. 

Bur. Is it even ſo? Nay, then, I ſee, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comick ſport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with.— 

You may not, my lord, deſpiſe her gentle ſuit. = 
Tal. Ne'er truſt me then; for, when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 4 

Yet hath a woman's kindnefs over-ruPd ;—' 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks; 
And in ſubmiſſion will attend on her.— | 
Will not your honours bear me company ? 
Bed. No, truly; it is more than manners will: 
And I have heard it ſaid, - Unbidden gueſts 
Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. 
Tal. Well then, alone, ſince there's no remedy, 
I mean to prove this lady's courteſy. _ | | 
Come . captain. ¶ V biſpers. J Vou perceive my 
mind. 
Capt. I do, my lord; and mean accordingly. ¶ Exeunt. 


S OCE NI IH. 


Auvergne. Court of the Caftle. 
Enter the Counteſs, and her Porter, 


Count. Porter, remember what J gave in charge; 
And, when you have done ſo, bring the keys to me. 
3 Madam, I will.  _ 8 
ount. The plot is laid: if all things fall out right 
I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, F Fe 
As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus' death. 


[ Exit, 


® m=cobere fre lies;) i. e. where ſhe dwells, Matons. - 


Great 
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Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his atchievements of no leſs account : 

Fain would mine eyes be witneſs with mine ears, 
To give their cenſure of theſe rare reports. 
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Enter Meſſenger, and Ta LBOT. 


Ne. Madam, according as your ladyſhip defir'd, 

By meſſage crav'd, ſo is lord Talbot come, . _ | 
Count. And he is welcome. What! is this the man? 
Mefſ. Madam, it is. 
Count. Is this the ſcourge of France? 

Is this the Talbot, ſo much fear'd abroad, 

That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? 

] ſee, report is fabulous and falle : | 

I thought, I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 

A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 

And large proportion of his ſtrong-knit limbs. 

Alas! this is a child, a filly dwarf: 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled ? ſhrimp 

Should ſtrike ſuch terror to his enemies. 

Tal. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you: 

But, fince your Jadyſhip is not at leiſure, | 

IN fort ſome other time to viſit you. | | 
Count. What means he now ?—Go aſk him, whither he 

goes. | * 

Mas. Stay, my lord Talbot; for my lady craves 
Jo know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
Tal. Marry, for that ſhe's in a wrong belief, 

Ugo to certify her, Talbot's here. 


Re-enter Porter, with keys. 


Count. If thou be he, then art thou priſoner. 

Tal. Priſoner! to whom ? | 

Count. To me, blood-thirſty lord; 
And for that cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe. 
Long time thy ſhadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 
But now the ſubſtance ſhall endure the like ; 
And I will chain theſe legs and arms of thine, 
That haſt by tyranny, theſe many years, | 
Waſted our country, ſlain our citizens, 


7 — eorithled—) i. e. wrinkled. The word is uſed by Spenſer. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer reads—wvriz/cd, which has been followed in ſubſe 
quent editions. MALONR. and 

An 
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And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate 5. 

al. Ha, ha, ha! = I 1 
* Laughelt thou, wretch? thy mirth ſhall tarn to 

moan. | | | 

Tal. L laugh to ſee your E fo fond ?, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow, 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. | 
Count. Why, art not thou the man ? 
Tal. I am, indeed. 5 
Count. Then have J ſubſtance too. 
Tal. No, no, I am but ſhadow.of myſelf: 
You are deceiv'd, my ſubſtance is not here 
For what you ſee, is but the ſmalleſt part 
And leaſt proportion of humanitʒ: 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it. . 

Count. This is a riddling merchant for the noace * ; 
He will be here, and yet he is not here: 5 
How can theſe contrarieties agree? 


Tal. That will I ſhew you preſently. | 


„„ Ep eg er a 


He winds a horn. Drums heard; then a peal of orduance. 
The gates being forced, enter Soldiers. | 5 

How ſay you, madam ? are you now perſus ed, 

That Talbot is but ſhadow of himſelf? oo 

Theſe are his ſubſtance, ſinews, arms, and ſtrength,. 

With which he yoketh: your rebellious. necks ; . 

Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 

And in a moment makes them deſolate. 

Count, Victorious Talbot! pardon my abuſe : 

T find, thou art no leſs than fame hath bruited, 

And more than may be gather'd by thy ſhape. 

Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath 

For I am ſorry, that with reverence 

did not entertain thee as thou art. | 
Tal. Be not diſmay'd, fair lady; nor miſconſtrae. 


The mind of Talbot, as you did miſtake 
$ —- Captivate ] So, in So/i/man and Jer ſeda, 1899: 
** If not deſtroy'd and baund, and captivate, - 
lf captivate, then forc'd from holy faith.” STpevens. 
9 —7 — i e.] ſo froliſh, So, in K Henry VI. Part II. 
Foendiy brought h re, and fooliſhly ſent hence.,* Srz rr 
1 This is a riddl:ing merchant, Sec.] So, in Remes aid Jie 


What ſaucy merchant was this.” See a ne on this paige, AC 11. 
ſc. . STEEVENS, : a b 
| C5 | e 
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The outward compoſition of his body. 
What you have done, hath not offended me: 
Nor other ſatis faction do I crave, _ 
But only (with your patience) that we may 
Taſte of your wine, and ſee what cates you have; 
For foldiers' ſtomachs always ſerve them well. 
Count. With all my heart; and think me honoured 
To fealt fo great a warrior in my houſe. I [Exeun, 


SCENE 1V. 


London. The Temple Garden. 


Enter the Earls of SGmenseT, SUFFOLK, and Warwick; | 
Richard PLANTAGENET, VERNON, and another Lawyer. 


Plan. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means this 
filence ? 150 . EO 
Dare no man anſwer in a cafe of truth? | 
Suf. Within the Temple hall we were too loud; 
The garden here is more convenient. 3 
Plan. Then ſay at once, If I maintain'd the truth; 
Or, elſe, was wrangling Somerſet in the error *? | 
Su. Faith, I have been a truant in the law; 
And never yet could frame my will to it; 
And, therefore, frame the Jaw unto my will. 
Som. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then between us, 
Har. Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
| Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, . 
| Between two þlades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt, 
Berween two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 
] have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment: 
But in theſe nice ſharp quillets of the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiſer than a daw. 
Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance : 
The truth appears ſo naked on my {ide, | 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 5 
Som, And on my fide it is fo welt apparell'd, 
So clear, ſo ſhining, and fo evident, | 
- 'That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 
Flan. Since you are tongue: ty d, and fo loth to ſpeak, 
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2 Or, elſe wa: wrangling Somer ſet in the error 7] So all the editions. 
There is apparently a want uf og poſition between the two queſtions. 
once read. ä a | | 

Or elſe was wrangling Somerſet th" right? Jou xsox. 
Sir. T. Hanmer would read And was e-. STEEVENS 1 
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jn dumb fignificants 3 proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him, that is a true · born gentleman, 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he ſuppoſes that J have pleaded truth, Fa ts 
From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me #. 
S,-m, Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red roſe from off this thorn with me. ; 
Mar. I love no colours5; and, without all colour 
Of baſe inſinuating flattery, 1 
I pluck this white roſe, with Plantagenet. 
Suf. J pluck this red roſe, with young Somerſet; 
And fay withal, I think he held the right. 
Ver. Stay, lords, and gentlemen; and pluck no more, 
Till you conclude—that he, upon whoſe fide 
The feweſt roſes are cropp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 
Som. Good maſter Vernon, it is well objected 5; 
If J have feweſt, I ſubſcribe in ſilenee. . 
Plan. And I. 
Yer. Then, for the truth and plainneſs of the caſe, 
I pluck this pale and maiden bloſlom here, | 
Giving my verdict on the white roſe fide. 
Som. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off; 
Leſt, bleeding, you do paint the white roſe red, 
And fall on my fide ſo againſt your will. 
Yer. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion ſhall be ſurgeon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the {ide where {till I am. 
Som, Well, well, come on: Who elfe ? EOS 
Law. Unleſs my ſtudy and my books be falſe, 5 
The argument you held, was wrong in you; [To Som. 
In ſign whereof, I pluck a white roſe too. | oy 
Plan. Now, Somerſet, where is your argument ? 
Som. Here, in my ſcabbard ; meditating that, 
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3 In dumb ſgnificants=-] I ſoſpect, we ſhould read—ſignificance. b 
| | MALon kr. 

4 Frem off this briar plack a white roſe with ne.] This is given as; 

the original of the two badges of the houſes of York and Lavcaſter, *_'- 


whether truly or not, is no gieat matter. WARBURTON. 3 

5 I hve no colows;] Colcurs is here uſed ambiguouſly for tints ind 
deceits, Jon now. 9 | 
6 — well oljected;] Properly thrown in our way, juſtly propoſed. 

a 8 | Jon new, 

So, in Chapman's Verſion of the 21ſt Book of Homer's Odyſſey : 
** Excites Penelope t' ebje the prize | | 
(The bow and bright ſteeles) to the woer's ſtrength. STE Ev. 


C3 Shall 
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Shall dye your white roſe in a bloody red. 

Plan. Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our roſes ; 
For pale they look with fear, as witneſſing Er 
Tue truth on our ſide. 

Som. No, Plantagenet, | 
Tis nor for fear; but anger, — that thy cheeks? 

Bluſh for pure ſhame, to counterfeit our roſes ; 
And yet thy tongue will not confeſs thy error, 
Plan. Hath not thy roſe a canker, Somerſet ? 
Som. Hath not thy roſc a thorn, Plantagenet ? 

Plant, Ay, ſharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 
Whiles thy conſuming canker eats his falſhood. | 

Sem. Well, I'Il find friends to wear my bleeding roſes, 
That ſhail maintain what I have ſaid is true, | 
Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen. Bey 

Plan. Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
I ſcorn thee and thy faſhion 5, peeviſh boy. 
Sf. Turn not thy ſcorns this way, Plantagenet. 
Plan. Proud Poole, I will; and ſcorn both him and thee. 
Suf. III turn my part thereof into thy throat. 
Som. Away, away, good William De-la-Poole ! 
We grace the yeoman, by converſing with him. 
War. _ by God's will, thou wrong'ſt him, Somer- 
| ets | | 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence *, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England 


7 — but anger,—that thy cheeks, &e.] i. e. it is not for fear that 
my checks look pale, but for anger; anger produced by this circumſtance, 
naancly, that // chr eks bluſh, &. M ALONE. | 

9 [ ſcorn thee and thy faſhion,] Dr. Warburton uaderſtands by 

fefpien the badge of the red roſe which Somerſet ſaid he and his 
ends ſhould be diſtinguiſned by. Mr. Theobald with great probability 
rt ad ůñactien. Plantagenet afterwards uſes the ſame word | 
| A this pale and angry roſe— 
„Will I for ever, and my fadim wear.“ | | 

Tn X. Henry we have fatien tor pacfion. MALONE. ; 

We ſhou'd undoubtedly read (as I ſuggeſted in this note)—and thy 
fottion. The old ſpelling of this word was faccion, and hence faſbio 

- eah{y crept into the text. | 
= So, in Hale's Chronicle, EDwWwARD Iv. fol. xxii, © — whom ve 
.ovght to believe to be ſent from God, and of bym onely to bee pro- 
- vided a ky nge, for to extinguiſh both the faccions and partes [i. e. par” 
* tie-]of Kyng Ben y the VI. and of Kyng Edward the fourth.” Ma Lox. 

* His grandfather evar Lionel duke of Clarence.) The author miſtakes. 

Plantagen:t's paternal grandfather was Edmund of Langley, Duke © 
Vak. His maternal grandfather was Roger Mortimer, Ear! of 
M.rche, who was the ſon of Philippa the daugiter of | ivncl Duke o. 
Clarence. That duke therefore was his maternal great great grand- 
ta:ber. MALUNE, a 

| | Spring 
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Spring creſtleſs yeomen ? from ſo deep a root? | 
Plan. He bears him on the place's privilege *, 

Or durſt not, for his craven heart, fay thus. 

Som. By him that made me, I'Il maintain my words 
On any plot of ground in Chriſtendom : . 
Was not thy father, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 

For treaſon executed in our late king's days ? 
And, by his treaſon, ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt * from ancient gentry ? 
His treſpaſs yet lives guilty in thy blood; 

And, till thou be reſtor'd, thou art a yeoman. 

Plan. My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemn'd to die for treaſon, hut no traitor ; 

And that 11] prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
For your partaker 3 Poole, and you yourſelf, 
I'll note you in my book of memory. ; 
To ſcourge you for this apprehenſion ?: 
Look to it well ; and fay you are well warn'd, 

Som. Ay, thou ſhalt find us ready for thee ſtill : 
And know us, by theſe colours, for thy foes ; 
For theſe my friends, in ſpite of thee, ſhall wear. 
Plan. And, by my ſoul, this pale and angry roſe, 
As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate 5, | 
Will ] for ever, and my faction, wear; 
Uni] it wither with me to the grave, 
Or flouriſh to the height of my degree. 

Suf. Go forward, and be chok'd with thy ambition + 
And ſo farewell, until I meet thee next. "7-7 . 


9 Spring creſtleſs yeomen—] i. e. thoſe who have no right to arms. 
3 : WarnuRToN, 
1 — 0n the place's privilege,] The Temple, being a religious houſe, 
Was an alylum, a place of exempticn, from violence, revenge, and 
bloodſhed. Joh x SO. | | 
2 Corrupted, and exempt] Exempt, for excluded. WarnurTon. 
3 For your partaker—} A partaker in old language was an accom- 
pl.ce; a perſon joined iu the lame party with another. MAaLons. 
4 — for this apprehenſion : i e. opinion. WaArBURTON. 
Mr. Theobald reads—reprebenſion. Malone. 
S — this pale and angry role, | h 
75 As c:gnizance of my blood-drinking hate,] So, in Romee and 
uliet o : | 
Either my eye ſight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
And, truſt me, love, in mine eye ſo do you; 
** Dry ſorrow drinks our blood.” SrEEVENS. 
A badge is called a cogniſance à cogneſcendo, becauſe by it ſuch per - 
ſons as do wear it upon their ſleeves, their ſhoulders, or in their hats, 
are maniteltly known whoſe ſervants they are. In heraldry the ceg- 
ane is ſeated upon the moſt eminent part of the helmet, Tol L Er. 


Son. 
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Som. Have with thee, P oole,—Farewel, ambitious 
Richard. [Exit 

Plan. How I am brav d, and muſt perforce endure it! 
War. This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 

Shall be wip'd out © in the next * nth 

Call'd for the truce of Wincheſter and Gloſter : 

And, if thou be nat then created York, . 

I will not live to be accaunted Warwick. 

Mean time, in ſignal of my loye to thee, 

Againſt proud 9 and William Poole, 

Will I upon thy party wear this xoſe: _ 

And here I pr 1 pt ſy,—This brawl to-day 

Grown to this faaion, in the Temple - garden, 

Shall ſend, between the red roſe and the white, 

A thouſand ſouls to death and deadly night. 
Plan. Good maſter Vernon, I am bound to you, 


That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 


Ver. In your behalf ſtill will I wear the fame. 
Law. And ſo will I. : 

Plan. Thanks, gentle ſir 7. 

Come, let us four to dinner: I dare ſay, 3 

This nes wil drink blood another day. [Excunt, 


SCEME.Y. 
The ſame. A Room in the Tower, 


Enter Mon riuER =, brought in a chair by two keepers. 


Nor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 
| | Let 


6 Shall be wip'd 3 Old Copye-whia's EorreQed by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. Matone, 

7 — gentle fir.) The latter word, which yet does not complete the 

metre, was added by the editor of be ſecond tolio. MaLone. 
8 Enter Mortimer,] Mr. Edwards, in his MC. notes, obſerves, that 
Shak ſpeare has varied from the truth of hiſtory, to introduce this ſcene 
between Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet. Edmund Mortimer ſerved 
under Henry V. in 1422, and died unconfined in Ireland in 1424. 
Holioſhed ** that Mortimer was one of the mourners at the funeral 


of Hegry V 


His { 8 Sir John Mortimer, was indeed priſoner in the tower, 
and was executed not long before the earl of March's death, being 
charged with an attempt to make his eſcape in order to ſtir up an inſur- 


reQion in Wales. STEEVvENSs. 

A half-infoimed Remarker on ths note ſeems to think that he has 
tot a overturned it, by quoting the following paſſage from Hall's Cþra- 
wicle: © During wh che parliament [held in the third year of Henry VI. 


1426, ] came 10 London Peter Duke of Quimber,—whiche of the Duke 


of 2 &c. was highly feſted=, During whych ſeaſon Ednond 
Mortymer, 


KING HENRY VI. yy 


Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf 9.— _ 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, 


80 


Mortymer, the laſt Erle of Marche of that name, {whiche long tyme 
had bene reftrayned from bys liberty and finally waxed lame,) diſeeaſeg 
without yſſue, whoſe inheritance deſcended to Lord Richard Planta- 
genet,“ &c, as if @ circumſtance which Hall has mentioned to mark 
the time of 'Mortimer's death, neceſſarily aſcertained the place where it 
happened alſo. The fact is, that this Edmund Mortimer did vet die in 
London, but at Trim in Ireland. He did not however die in confinement 
(as Sandford has erroneouſly aſſerted in his Genealogical Hiſtory. See 
K. Henry Vl. ;) and whetber he was ever confined, (except by Owen 
Glendower) may be doubted, notwithſtanding the aſſertion of Hall, 
Hardyng, who lived at the time, =_ he was treated with the greateſt 
kindneſs and care both by Henry IV. (to whom he was g ward,) a 
by his ſon Henry V. See his C ronicle, 1843, fol. 229. He was cer- 
tainly at liberty in the year 1415, having a few days before King my 
ſailed from Southampton divulged to him in that town the traitero 
intentions of his brother-in- law Richard Earl of Cambridge, by which 
he probably conciliated the ſriendſhip of the young king. He at that 
time received a general pardon from Henry, and was employed by him 
in a naval enterprize. At the coronation of Queen Catharine he attended 
and held the ſceptre. | CY 1 | 28 
Soon after the acceſſion of K ing Henry VI. he was conſtituted by the 
Engliſh Regency chief governour of Ireland, an office which he executed 
by a deputy of his own appointment. In the latter end of the year 14 
he went himſelf to that country, to protect the great inheritance whic 
be derived from his grandmother PHilippa, (daughter to Lionel Duke of 
Clarence) from the incurſions of ſome Iriſh chieftains, Who were aided 
by a body of Scottiſh rovers 3 but ſoon after his arrival died of the plague 
in his caſtle at Trim, in January 1624-5. ; 1 
This Edmond Mortimer was, I believe, confounded by the author of 
this play, and by the old hiſtcrians, with his kinſman, who was perhaps 
about thirty years old at his death. Edmond Mortimer at the time of 
his death could not have been above thirty years old ; for ſuppoſing that 
his grandmother Philippa was married at fiftecn, in 1376, his father 
Roger could not have been born till 1377; and if he married at the 
early age of ſixteen, Edmond was born in 1394. 2 5 
This family had great poſſeſſions in lieland, in conſequence of the 
marriage of Lione} Duke of Clarence with the daughter of the Earl of 
Ulſter, in 1369, and were long congected with that country. Lionel 
was for ſome time Viceroy of Ireland, and was created by his father 
Edward III. Duke of Clarence, in conſequence of poſſeſſing the honour of 
Clare, in the county of Thomon:l. Edmond Mortimer, Earl of March, 
who married Philippa the duke's only daughter, ſucceeded him in the 
government of [reland, and died in his office, at St. Dominick's Abbey 
near Cork, in December 1381. His fon Roger Mortimer was twice 
Vicegerent of Ireland, and was ſlain at a place called Kenles in Offory, 
in 1398. Edmund his fon, the Mortimer of this play, was, as has been 
already mentioned, alſo Chief Governour of Ireland in the y ats 1623, 
and 1624, and died there in 1625. His. nephew and heir, Richard 
Duke of York (the Plantagenct of this play) was in 1449 conſtituted 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for ten years, with extraordinary powers; 
and his ſon George Duke of Clarence (who was afterwards murdered 
in the Tower) was born in the Caſtle of Dublin in 1450, This prince fill- 
ed 
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of Edmond Mortimer earl of March, uncle to the Richard Plantagenet of 
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So fare my limbs with long i mpriſonmene ; I 

And theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death *, ” 
Neſtor-like aged, in an age of care, 

Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 

Theſe eyes,—like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent,—- 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent* ; + 

Weak I erage with $70.7 J 


1 


And 
ed the ſame office which lo many of his anceſtors bak poſſeſſed, bein 
conſtituted Chief Governour of Ireland for life, by bis brother King * 


ward LV. in the third year of his reign; MAzons. 
Since this note was written, I have more preciſely 8 the age 


this play. He was born in December 1392, and conſequently was thir- 
i · wo years old when he died. His anceſtor, Lionel duke of Clarence, 
was married to the daughter of the earl of Ulſter, not in 1360, 21 
have ſaid, but about the year 1363. He probably did not take his title of 
Clarence from his great Iriſh poſſeſſions (as I have ſuggeſted) but rather 
from his wife's mother Elizabeth de Clare, third daughter of Gilbert de 
Clare earl of Gloſter, and ſiſter to Gilbert de Clare, the laſt (of the 
name)] earl of Gloſter, who founded Clare Hall in Cambridge. 

The errour concerning Edmund Mortimer, brother-in-law to Richard 
ear] of Cambridge, having been “ kept in captivity till be died,“ ſeems 
to have ariſen fiom the legend of Richard Plantagenet, duke of Yorke, 
in vo: Mirrour for Magiftrates, 1576, whers the following tines are 
* 

4 His curſed fon enſu ed his cruel path, 

„And kept my guiltleſs coufen ſtrait in durance, 
„For whom my father hard entreated hath, 

« But, living hopelels of his life's aſſurance, 

« He thought it beſt by politick procurance 

% To ſlay the king, aad to reftore his friend; 

% Which brought himſelf to an infamous end, 
For when king Henry, of chat name the fift, 
„Had tane my father in his conſpiracie, 

He, from Sir Edmu1d all the blame to ſhift, 

« Was faine to ſay, the French king Charles, his ally, 

% Had hir'd him this traiterous act to try; 

« For which condemned ſhortly he was flain : 

ln helping right this Wes my father's gain.” Marton. 

9 Let dying Mortimer here r i himſelf. —] | know not whether Mil- 
ton did not take from this hint the lines with which he opens his tra- 
gely. Jonnson. 

Rather from the beginning of the laſt ſcene of the third a of the 
Phaeniſſe of Euripides . 

Tirefias, Hyd wapoide, BUyarts, g TUPAD od} 
O pm, , Ty ov, raul ara ach de, 
Aru Hz MEupAV E | Xx vg . ge , &c. STEEVENS. 


Y pur ſuivants of death,) Purſuivants. The heralds that, may 
ning death, proclaim its approach. JouNsO. 
2 — as dranning to their exigent :) Exigent, end. Jon NN. 
So, in Docter Dedypoll, a comedy, 1600 : 
„Huh driven her to ſome deſperate exigent, Srzzvf NS, 


KING HENRY VL #1 
And pithleſs arms 3, like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground :— 
Yet are theſe feet whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay,— 2 
Swift-wieged with defire to get a grave, 
As witting I no other comfort have. 
But tell me, keeper, will my nephew come ? : 
1. Keep. Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come: 
We ſent unto the Temple, to his chamber; 
And anſwer was return'd, that he will come. 
Mor. Enough; my ſoul ſhall then be farisfy*'d.— 
Poor gentleman ! his wrong doth equal mine, 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
(Before whoſe glory I was great in arms) 
This loathſome ſequeſtration have | had *; 
And even ſince then hath Richard been obſcur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance : p 
But now, the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries 5, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence ; 
I would, his troubles likewiſe were expir'd, 
That ſo he might recover what was loſt. 


Enter Richard PLANTAGENET. 


1 Keep. My lord, your loving nephew now is come. 
Mor. Richard Plantagenet, my friend? Is he come? 
Plan, Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, | 
Your nephew, late-deſpiſed Richard, comes. 

Mor. Dire& mine arms, I may embrace his neck, 
Andin his boſom ſpend my latter gaſp : 
O, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting kiſs. — 
And now declare, ſweet ſtem from York's great ſtock 
Why didſt thou fay—of late thou wert deſpis'd? 
Plan. Firſt, lean thine aged back againſt mine arm; 
And, in that eaſe, I'Il tell thee my 7 8. 2 

3 


3 Andpithleſs arm, ] Pith was uſed for marrow, and figuratively, fer 
firength. Jounson. | | 
4 Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, — 
This hathſome ſequeſtration have I Had; ] Here again, the author cer · 
tainly is miſtaken, See p. 38, n. 8. MaLons, : | 
5 — kind umpire of men's miſerics,] That is, he that terminates or 
concludes miſery. The expreflion is harſh and forced. Jounson. 
© am PI] tell thee my diſeaſe.] Diſeaſe ſeems to be here uncafineſs or 
diſcontent, Jon xs. | 1 | 1 
1 | £ 
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This day, in argument upon-acale, 
Some words there grew twixt Somerſet and me: 


Among which terms, he us'd his Javiſh tongue, 


And did upbraid me with my father's death ; 
Which obloquy ſet bars before my tongue, 
Elſe with the like I had requited him: | 
Therefore, good uncle, — for my father's fake, 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 


And for alliance? ſake, declare the cauſe 


My father, earl of Cambridge, loft his head. 
Mor. That cauſe, fair nephew, that impriſon'd me, 

And hath detain'd me, all my flow'ring youth, 

Within a loathſome dungeon, there to pine, 

Was curſed inſtrument of his deceaſe. 


Plan. Diſcover more at large what that cauſe was; 


For I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. 5 
Mor. Iwill; if that my fading breath permit, 

And death approach not ere my tale be done, 

Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 

Depos'd his nephew 7? Richard; Edward's ſon, 

The fir{t-begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Edward king, the third of that deſcent : 


During whoſe reign, the Percies of the north, 


Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, | 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 
The reaſon mov'd theſe warlike lords to this, 
Was—for that (young Richard thus removed, 
Leaving no heir begotten of his body,) 

1 was the next by birth and parentage ; 


For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon, 


To king Edward the Third, whereas he, 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroick line. 
But mark; as, in this haughty great attempt *, 
They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 


Loſt 


It is ſo uſed by other ancient writers, and by Shakſpeare elſewhere. 


Thus likewiſe in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book III. 1 
But labour'd long in that deep ford with vain iſeaſe.”? 


STexveNns. 


7 — his nephew Richerd;)] Thus the old copy. Modern editors 
read—his cen but without neceffity. . Nephew has ſometimes the 
power of the Latin nepet, and is uſed with great laxity among our anci- 
ent Engliſh writers. Thus in O:helhs, lago tells Brabantio—he ſhall 
„% have his nephewvs (i. e. the children of his own daughter) neigh to 


him. SrEEVEN WS. | 


I believe the miſtake there arofe from the author's ignorance; and 


that he conceived Richard to be Henry's nephew. Mazons. 


3 — in this haughty great attempt, ] Haughty is high. Jon x SON. 


KING, HENRY VII. 3 


I loſt my liberty, and they their lires. 

Long after this, when Henry the fifth, 5 
Succeeding his father 1 roke,—did reign, 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge, - then deriy d 
From famous Edmund Langley, duke of Vork. 
Marrying my ſiſter, that thy mother wass . 
Again, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 9 8 
Levied an army“; weening to redeem, 

And have ;nſtall'd me in the diadem : 

But, as the reſt, to fell that noble earl, 

And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 

In whom the title reſted, were ſuppreſs'd. 

Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is. the laſt. 

Mor, True; and thou ſeeſt, that I no iſſue have; 
And that my fainting words do warrant death : 

Thou art my heir; the reſt, I wiſh thee gather ? ; 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. ay 
Plan. Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with me: 
Bur yet, methinks, my father's execution _ 

Was nothing leſs than bloody tyranny. 

Mor. With filence, nephew, be thou politick ; 
Strong fixed is the houſe of Lancaſter, © 
And, like a mountain, not to be remov'd. 

But now thy uncle is removing hence ; | 
As princes do their courts, when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a ſettled place. | 

Plan. O, uncle, would ſome part of my young years 
Might but redeem the paſſage of your age! | 
Mor. Thou doſt then wrong me; as the flaught'rer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou ſorrow for my good ; 


Only, give order for my funeral; 
88 7 | And 


| * Levied an army ;] Here is again another falſification of ne : 
Cambridge levied no army, but was apprehende at Southampton, the 
night before Henry failed from that town for France, on the iaforma- 
tion of this very Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. Maron 

9 Thou art my heir ; the reſt I wiſh thee gather ] The ſeale is, 1 
acknowledge thee to be my heir; the conſequences which may be col - 
lected from thence, I recommend it to thee to draw. HE ATR. | 

* O, uncle, would ſame part of my young years _ 

Might but . This thought has ſome reſemblance to that 
of the following lines, which are ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by a married 
lady who died very young, to her huſband, Pheiuſcription is, I think, 
in the church of Trent: | | 

«© Immatura peri; ſed:tu diuturnior annos 
*© Vive meos, conj ux aptime, vive tuos. Ma Lon. 


44 FIRST PART OF 

And ſo farewel ; and fair be all thy hopes 1. 

And proſperous be thy life, in peace, and war! ¶ Dies. 

Plan. And peace, no war, befall thy parting ſoul! 

In priſon haſt thou fpent a pilgrimage,, 

And like a hermit over: paſs'd thy days.— 

Well, I will lock his counſel in my breaſt ; 

And what I do imagine, let that reft.— S 

Keepers, convey him hence; and I myſelf | 

Will ſee his burial better than his life. 5 SH 
[Exeunt Keepers, bearing out Mortimer. 

Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, St 

Chok'd with ambition of the meaner fort * : 

And, for thoſe wrongs, thoſe bitter injuries, 

Which Somerſet hath offer d to my houſe, — 

J doubt not, but with honour to redreſs: 

And therefore haſte Ito the parliament; 

Either to be reſtored to my blood. = 

Or make my ill the advantage of my good, Ii. 
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ACT NM 1. 
The fame. The Parliament houſe. k 
=. " Flouriſh. Enter King Hengv, ExeTs8r, GlosrER, Wan- 


1 WICK, SOMERSET, and SUFFOLK 3-the Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
'q ter, Richard PLAN TAGEN, and others, GLosTER of- 
* fert to put up a bill* ; Winenzsrex ſnaiches it, and 
fl tears it. . 5 

| Win. Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 58 

f "7 "With. 
9 1 — ard fair be all th ho pes, ] Fair is lucky, or proſperous. So. we 


ſay, a Nees wind, and fair fortune. Jonwson. 

2 Chol'd with ambition of the meaner ſort :=)] We are to underſtand 
the ſpeaker as reflecting on the ill fortune of Mortimer, in being always 
made a tool of by the Percies of the North in their rebellious intrigues; 
rather than in aſſerting his claim to the crown, in ſupport of his own 
princely ambition. WarBurTON. 4 | 

3 —or make my ill—] i. e. my ill uſage. The old copy has— will. 
The emendation"was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by 
all the ſubſequent editors. MaLows. | 3 Kant 

4 The Parliament H uſe.) This parliament was held in 1426 at Leiceſ- 
ter, though the author of this play has repreſented it to have been held 
in London. King Henry was now in the fifth year of his age. In the 
firſt parliament which was held at London ſhortly afier his father's 
death, his mother Queen Catharine brought the young king from Wind- 
for to the metropolis, and ſat on the throne of the parliament - houſe 

with the infant in her lap. MarLons. 11770 N 

= put up à b;] i. e. articles of accuſation, for in this ſenſe e 

| wa 


Pre 240 mt. 


2 


. 


'A 


— 


dad wor ken now adaies: put up a bill againſt them next parliament. 


from Naſhe's pamphlet. MaLonws. 


KING HENRY VI. 


With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd, 
Humphry of Gloſter? if thou canſt accuſe, 
Or aught intend'ſt to lay unto my harge, 
Do it without invention ſuddenly; 


As I with ſudden and extemporal ſpeech 


= Purpoſe:to anſwer what thou canſt object. 2 


Glo. Preſumptuous prieſt ! this place commands my pa- 
tience, | 

Or thou ſhould'ſt find thou haſt diſhonour'd me. 
Think not, although in writing J preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
'That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen: 
No, prelate ; ſuch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy e peſtiferous, and diſſentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride. | 
Thou art a moſt pernicious uſurer,; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace | 
Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion, and degree; 
And for thy treachery, What's more manifeſt? 
In that thou laid'ſt a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower? 
Beſide, I fear me, if thy thoughts were ſifted, 
The king, thy ſovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 

Win. Gloſter, I do defy thee — Lords, vouchſafe 
To give me hearing what I ſhall reply. 
If I were covetous, ambitious, or perverſe, 
As he will have me, How am 1 ſo poor? 


Or how haps it, I ſeek not to advance 


Or raiſe myſelf, but keep my wonted calling ? 
And for diſſention, Who preferreth peace 
More than I do, —except I be provok'd ? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; 

It is not that, that hath incen'd the duke: 

It is, becauſe no one ſhould {way but he; 


word bill was ſometimes uſed. To put up a bill alſo appears to have 
bgnified what we now call bringing in a bill. So, in Naſhe's Have with 
you is Saffron Walden, 1596 : ** That's the cauſe we have ſo manie 
” 
| | 3 MALONE. 

1 was miſtaken in ſaying that to nt up à bill ſometimes ſignified to 
bring a bill into parliament. It meant only to prefer a petition to 
patliament; and in that ſenſe is the phraſe uſed in the paſſage quoted 
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46 FIRST PART or 
No one, but he, ſhould'be about the king; 
And that engenders thunder in his breaſt, 
And makes him roar theſe accufations forth. 
But he ſhall know, I am as R 

Gl. As goodꝰ. 
Thou I. of my grandfather Tf 

Win Ay, lordly fir; For what are you, T pray, 
But one imperious in another's throne? _ 

Glo. Am I not protector, ſaucy prieſt ? 

Win. Andam not I a prelate of the church ? 

Glo. Yes, as an out-law in a caſtle keeps, 
And uſeth it to patronage his theft. | 

Win. Unreverent Gloſter ! 

Glo. Thou art reverent 
Touching thy ſpiritual function, not thy life. 

Win. Rome ſhall remedy this. 

ar. Roam thither then ©. | 

Som My lord, it were your duty to 8 2. 

War. Ay, ſee the biſnop be not over-borne. 

Som. Methinks, my lord ſhould be religious, 

And know the office that belongs to ſuch. 

War. Methinks, his lordſhip ſhould be humbler; 3 
It fitteth not a prelate ſo to plead. 

Som. Yes, when his holy ſtate is touch'd ſo near. 

War. State holy, or unhallow'd, what of that ? 

Is not his grace protector to the king ? 

Plan. Plantagenet, I ſee, muſt hold his tongue; 
Leſt it be ſaid, Speak, /irrah, when you on; . 
Muft your bold verdfi8 enter tals with lords ? | 
Elſe {gear have a fling at Wincheſter. PEG [Afide. 

K. Hen. Uncles of Gloſter, and of Wincheſter, 


5 Thou baſtard of my 3 !—) The biſhop of Wincheſter was 
an illegitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine 
Swynford, whom the duke afterwards married. MaALons. 

6 Roam thither then.) Roam to Rome. To roam is ſuppoſed to be 
derived from the* cant of vagabonds, who often pretended a pilgrimage 
to Rome. Jon nsown. 

The jingle between ream and Rome is common to other writers, So 
in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, &c. 18992 © — three hundred thouſand peo- 
ple roamed to Rome for purgatorie pills,” &. STzzvens. 

7 Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear.) This line, in the 
old copy, is joined to the former hemiſtich ſpoken by Warwick. The 
modern editors have very properly given it to Somerſet, for whom it 
ſeems to have been meant. 

| Ay, ſee, the biſbop be not ever-borne, 
was as erroneouſly given inthe next ſpeech to Somerſet inſtead of War- 
wick, to whom it has been ſince reſtored. SrEEVENVS. 

The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. MaLons. 


The 
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The ſpecial watchmen of our Engliſh weal; | 
I would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
O, what a ſcandal is it to our crown, | 
'That two ſuch noble peers as ye, ſhould jar! 
Believe me, lords, my tender years. can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the common-wealth.— 

a [A noiſe within; Down with the tawny coats! 
What tumult's this ? | | 

War. An uproar, I dare warrant, 


| Begun through malice of the biſhop's men. 


AA noife again, Stones Stones! 


Enter the Mayor of London, attended. 


May. O, my good lords, —and virtuous Henry, 
Pity the city of London, pity us! _ 
The biſhop and the duke of Gloſter's men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble- ſtones; 
And, banding themſelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt ſo fait at one another's pate, 
That many have therr giddy brains knock'd out ; 
Our windows are broke down in every ſtreet, 
And we, for fear, compell'd to ſhut our ſhops. 


Euter, feirmiſhing, the retainers of GLOSTER and Wixchks- 
| | TER, with bloody pates. | 


K. Hen. We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelf, 
To hold your flazghtring hands, and keep the peace, 
Pray, uncle Glofter, mitigate this ſtrife. 

1. Serv, Nay, if we be 
Forbidden ſtones, we'll fall to it with our teeth. 

2. Ser. Do what ye dare, we are as reſolute. 
| [Skirmiſh again. 
lo. You of my houſhold, leave this peeviſh broil, 

And ſet this unaccuſtom'd fight ® aſide. | 

3 Serv. My lord, we know your grace to be a man 
Juſt and upright ; and, for your royal birth, 

Inferior to none, but to his majeſty: 
And, ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince, 


5 — unaccuilom'd fighi—] Unaccuftom'd is unſeemly, indecent. 
| | Jounsown. 
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prof. Falltaff obſerves, that men of all forts take a pride to g d 
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So kind a father of the common-weal, 
To be diſgraced by an inkhorn mate ®, 
We, and our wives, and children, all will fight, 
And have our bodies flaughter'd by thy foes. 
1. Serv. Ay, and the very pairing of our nails 3 
Shall pitch a feld when we are dead. [Skirmiſh again. 
Glo. Stay, ſtay, I ſay! | 
And, if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear a while. 
K. Hen. O, how this diſcord doth afflict my ſoul !— 
Can you, my lord of Wincheſter, behold 
My 88 and tears, and will not once relent? 
Who ſhould be pityful, if you be not? 
Or who ſhould ſtudy to prefer a peace, | 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils ? Hy 
War. Yield, my lord proteQtor ;—yield, Wincheſter :— 
Except you mean, with obſtinate repulſe, 
To 0 your ſovereign, and deſtroy the realm. 
You ſee what miſchief, and what murder too, 
Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 
Then be at peace, except you thirſt for blood. 
Win. He ſhall ſubmit, or I will never yield. 
Glo. Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop ; 
Or 1 would ſee his heart out, ere the prieſt | 
Should ever get that privilege of me. PEE be 
War. Behold, my lord of Wincheſter, the duke 
Hath baniſh'd moody diſcontented fury, 
As by his ſmoothed brows it doth appear : 
Why look you ſtill ſo ſtern, and tragical? 
Glo Here, Wincheſter, I offerthee my hand. 
K. Hen. Fie, uncle Beaufort ! T have heard you preach, 
That malice was a great and grievous fin : 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 
But prove a chief offender in the ſame ? | 
War. Sweet king !—the biſhop hath a kindly gird . 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter ! relent; 
What, ſhall a child inſtru you what to do? 
Win. Well, duke of Gloſter, | will yield to thee; 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 
Glo. Ay; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart 


: 9 — an inkhorn mate,] A beokman. Jon weon. 
1 — hath a kindly gird.—] A kindly gird is a gentle or friendly re- 


at him :** and in the Taming of the Shreev, Baptiſta ſays: — Il anio 
Sits you now: to which Lucentio anſwers: | 5 
I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.“ SrEEVENS. 
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KING HENRY. VI. 49 


See here, my friends, and loving countrymen; - 

This token {erveth for a flag of truce, 

Berwixt ourſelves, and all our followers : 

So help me God, as I diſſemble not! 1 15 8 
Win. So help me God, as I intend it not! [Ade 
K. Hen. O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloſter, 

How joyful am I made by this contract !— Fx, 

Away, my maſters ! trouble us no more; | 

But join in friendſhip,, as your lords have done. 

1. Serv. Content; I'll to the ſurgeon's. 
2. Serv. And ſo will I 
3. Serv. And | will ſee what phyſick "AY tavern affardk... 
| [Exeunt Serranes, Mayor, &c, 
War. Accept this ſcrowl, molt gracious ſovereign ; 

Which in the right of Richard Plantagenet 

We do exhibit to your majeſty. 

Glo. Well urg'd, my lord of Warwiks bor, ſueet 
prince, 

An if your grace mark every ener, 

You have great reaſon to do Richard right : 

Eſpecially, for thoſe occaſions. 

At Eltham-place l told your majeſty. 

K. Hen. And thoſe occaſions, uncle, were of 3 : 

Therefore, my loving lords, our pleaſure is, 

Th Richard be reſtored to his blood. 

ar. Let Richard be reſtored to his blood ; 
80 wo his father's wrongs be recompens'd. 
Win. As will the reft, ſo willeth Wincheſter. 
H. Hen, If Richard will be true, not that alone *, 

But all the whole inheritance J give, ; 

That doth belong unto the houſe of York, 

From whence you ſpring by lineal deſcent. - 

Plan, Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, - 

And humble ſervice, till the point of death. 

K. Hen. Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot ; 

And, in reguerdon of that duty done 3, 

J girt thee with the valiant ſword of York: 

Riſe, Richard, like a true Plantagenet; 


And "riſe e e Am of Vork. 


Plan. And ſo thrive Richard, as thy foes may fall! 


And as my duty ſprings, ſo periſh they 
That grudge one n agen your . 


2 — that ane By a miſtake probably of the tranſcriber the old 
copy reads—that all alone. The correction was made by the edit r of 


the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


3 — repuer don] — return. JOHNSON. 


Vor. IX. D | All. 


3%c FIR oer 


All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of Vork! 
Som. Periſh, baſe prince, ignoble duke of Vork! [Afide. 
Glo. Now will it beſt avail your majeſty, _ 5 

To croſs the ſeas, and to be crown'd in France: 

The preſence of a king engenders love i 

Amongſt his ſubjects, and his loyal friends; 

As it diſanimates his enemies. 8 „„ 
K. Hen. When Gloſter ſays the word, king Henry goes; 

For friendly eounſel cuts off many foes. | 2 
Glo. Your ſhips already are in readineſs. 

| [Exeunt all but Exeter. 

Exe. Ay, we may march in England, or in France, 

Not ſeeing what is likely to enſue: 

1 his late diſſention, grown betwixt the peers, 

Burns under ſeigned aſhes of forg*d love“, 

And will at laſt break out into a flame: 

As feiter'd members rot but by degrees, 

Till bones, and fleſh, and ſinews, fall away, 

So will this baſe and envious diſcord breed 7. 

And now I fear that fatal prophecy, 

Which, in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth, 

Was in the mouth of every ſucking babe, — 

That Henry, born at Monmouth, ſhould win all; 

And Henry, bora at Windfor, ſhould loſe all: 

Which is ſo plain, that Exeter doth wiſh #24. 085] 

His days may finiſh ere that hapleſs time 6. [Exit. 


SCENE H. 
France. Before Rouen. 


Enter La Pucx LLE diſguis d, and Soldiers dreſſed like coun- 
trymen, with ſacks upon their backs. | 


Puc. Theſe arethe city gates, the gates of Rouen &, 
Through which our policy muſt make a breach: 
Take heed, be wary how you place your words; 


4 Burns under feigned apes of forg'd love, | 

| lenes ſuppoſitos cineri doloſo. Horn, MALI x. 

5 Sa quill this baſe and envious diſcerd breed) That is, ſo will the 
malignity of this diſcord prepagote it/elf, and advance. Jonnson, 

6 His days may ſiniſb. Sc.] The duke of Exeter died ſhortly after the 
meeting of this parliament, and the earl of Warwick was appointed go- 
ver nour or tutor to the king in his room, MAL. 

* — the gates of Rouen,] Here, and throughout the play, in the 
old copy we have Roan, which was the old ſpelling of Rouen. The 
word, conſequently, is uſed as a monoſyllable. Ma rox x. | 
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Therefore we'll knock. 


KING HENRY VI. 51 


Talk like the vulgar ſort of market- men, 
That come to gather money for their corn. 
If we have entrance, (as, I hope, we ſnall,) 
And that we find the ſlothful watch but weak, 
Pll by a ſign give notice to our friends, 
That Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. h 
1. Sol. Our ſacks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city ?, 
And we be lords and rulers over Rouen; py | 
[ Knocks, 


Guard [within] Qui ęſt la 5? 
Puc. Paiſans, pauvres gens de France 
Poor market-folks, that come to ſell their corn. 
Guard, Enter, go in; the market bell is ung. | 
8 Ty [ opens the gates, 
Puc, Now, Rouen, I'll ſhake thy bulwarks to the ground. 
LPucxrrE, Cc. enter the city. 


Enter CHARLES, BASTARD of Orleans, AL ENO, aid 
5 28 Porces. | 7 | 
Char. Saint Dennis bleſs this happy ſtratagem ! 
And once again we'll ſleep ſecure in Rouen. | 
Baſt. Here enter'd Pucelle, and her praQtifants ? : 
Now ſhe is there, how will ſhe ſpecify 
Where is * the beſt and ſafeſt paſſage in? 
Alen. By thruſting out a torch from yonder tower; 
Which, once diſcern'd, ſhews, that her meaning is,— 
No way to that!“, for weakneſs, which ſhe enter'd. 


1 


Enter LX PuceLLs on a battlement ; holding out a torch 
SEE burning. | 


Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Rouen unto her countrymen ; 
But burning fatal to the ! alborites. | 
Baſt. See, noble Charles! the beacon of our friend, 


7 Our ſacks hall be a mean to ſack the ci, ] Falſtaff bas the ſame 
quibble, ſhewing his bottle of fac: Here's that will /ack a city.” 
N 1 4 | |  STemvens., 
8 Qui eſt id ] Old Copy—Che.la. For the emendation I am an- 
ſwerable. MaLowe. | | 
9 Here enter*d Pucelle, and hey practiſants: ] Practice, in the lan- 
guage of that time, was treachery, and perhaps in the fofter ſenſe ra- 
tage m. Pradiſants are therefore confederates in Aratagem. Jon xsox. 
* Where i5—] Old Copy Here is. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
| IF MaLons, 
1 Noway to that,] That is, ns way equal to that, no way ſo fit as 


that. JounsoN, | 
D 2 8 The 


Euter, and cry—The Dauphin . carer 
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] he burning torch in yonder turret ſtands. 


Char, Now ſhine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the'fall of all our foes ! 
Al-n. Defer, no time, Delays have dangerous ends; 3 


And then do execution on the watch. [They enter, 


> "HO IND! TaLBOr and certain Engliſh. 


Tal France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy n 
If Talbot but ſurvive thy treachery.— 


Pucelle, that witch, that damned ſorcereſs, 


Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares, 


That l we I? the * of France *, 
| EE xeunt to the ww. 


Alarum : Excurſions. Enter, from the town, BeprorD, 
brought in fick, in a chair, with ValBotT, Buxus Dy, 
and the Engliſh forces Then, enter on the walls, La Pu- 
CELLE, CHARLES, BaSTA RD, ALE NGON 3, and others, 


Puc Good morrow, gallants ! ! want pe.corn for bread ? + 
I think, the duke of Burgundy will faſt, 4 
Before he'll buy again at ſuch a rate: 

was full of darnel; Do you like the taſte? 

Bir. Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan! 

Itruft, ere long to choke thee with thine own, 

Aus make thee curſe the harveſt of that corn. 

Char. Your grace may ſtarve, perhaps, before that time. 
Bcd. O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treaſon ! _ 
Puc What will you do, good grey beard? break a — 

And run a tilt at death within a chair? 
al Foul ſiend of France, and hag of all mo 

Encompaſs d with thy luſtful paramours ! | 

Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 

And twit with cowardice a man-half dead ? 

Damſel, I'll have a bout with you again, 

Or elſe let Talbot periſh with this ſhame. | 

Puc. Are you ſo hot, Sir ?—Yet, Pucelle, hold thy peace ? 


If Talbor do but thunder, rain will follow. _ 
[Tarzor, and the reſt, conſult together. 


God ſpeed the parliament-1 !{ who ball be the ſpeaker 2 


2 — the pride of. France.) Pride ie the 1 97 prwer, | 
WARBURTON. 


3 — lenco ] Alen pin Sir T. Hanmer has replac'd bere, inſtead of 


Rcigner, becaule Alencon, not 'Reoigniers appears in the enſuing ſcene. 
. G : Jou NSON, 


Tal. 
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Tal. Dare ye come forth, and meet us in the field? 2 

Puc. Belike, your lordſhip rakes us then for fools, 
To try if that our own be ours, or no. 

Tal. I ſpeak not to that railing Hecate, 


But unto thee, Alengon, and the reſt ; _ 
Will ye, like ſöldiers, come and fight i it out 


Alen. Signior, no. 

Tal. Signior, hang! —baſe muleteers of France ! 
Like peaſant foot-boys do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen, 
Puc. Away, captains: let's get us from the walls; 
For albot means no goodneſs, by his looks. _ 
God be wi” you, my lord! we come bat to tell you 
That we are here, 

[Exeunt La Poceue, Oc. from the walls. 

Tal, And there will we be too, ere it be long, 

Or elſe reproach be Talbot's greateſt fame! 


Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy houſe, | 


(Prick'd. on by public wrongs, fuſtain'd in e 
Either to get the town again, or die: | 
And I,—as ſure as Engliſh Henry lives, 

And as his father here was conqueror-; 

As ſure as in this late-betrayed town 


Great Cœur-de-lion's heart was buried; 


So ſure I ſwear, to. get the town, or die. 

Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy vows, 

Tal. But, ere we go regard this dying prince, 
The valiant duke of Bedford :—Come, my lord, | 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place, 

Fitter for ſickneſs, and for crazy age. | 

Bed. Lord Talbot, do not fo diſhonour m me 2 

Here will I fit before the walls of Rouen. „e 


And will be partner of your weal, or woe. 


Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now . you. 
Bed. Not to be gone from hence; for once Ys cad, 


That ſtout Pendragon, in his litter © ſick, 


Came to the field, and vanquiſhed. his foes © i 5 8 5 
Methinks, I ſhould revive the ſoldiers? bens. *** 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. | 

Tal. Undaunted ſpirit in a dying breaſt 
Then be it fo: Heavens keep. old Bedford fafe | + 


And 

4 — once I read, | 
phat ſtout Pendragon, in his knien &c.] bi hero was Uther Pen- 
dragon, brother to Aurelius, and father to king Arthur. 

Shakſpeare has imputed to Pendragon an exploit of 3 who, 
fays Holinſhed, ** even ſicke of a flixe as he was, cauſed h mlelf to be 
carried forth ia a litter: with whoſe — his people were ſo _ 

186 
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And now no more ado, brave Burgundy, .. 
But gather we our forces out of hand, 
And ſet upon our boaſting enemy. 5 
[Exeunt BuxcunDY, TALBOT, and forces, leawing Br p- 
FORD, and others. OE | | 


Alarum e Excurſions. Enter Sir John Fas Torr, and & 
| Captain. i 
Cap. Whither away, Sir John Faſtolfe, in ſuch haſte ? 
Faſt. Whither away? to fave myſelf by flights; 
We arelike to have the overthrow again. 
Cap. What | will you fly, and leave lord Talbot? 
Faſt. Ay, 1 Mes $5 
All the Talbots in the world, to fave my life. Exit. 
Cap. Cowardly knight ! ill fortune follow thee ! Exit. 


Retreat Excurſions. Enter, from the town LA PUCELL Et, 
ALENGON, CHARLES, Sc. and Excunt flying. 


Bed. Now, quiet foul, depart when heaven pleaſe &; 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow. | 
What is the truſt or ſtrength of fooliſh man? 

They, that of late were daring with their ſcoffs, 

Are glad and fain by flight to ſave themſelves. 


[Dies ?, and is carried off in bis chair. 


raged, that encountering with the Saxons they wan the victorie““ H.,. 
of Scotland, P. 99. ; ö | þ ; TIES #3 1 
Harding, however, in his Chronicle, (as L learn from Dr. Gray) gives 
the following account of Uther Pendragon: 8 
For which the king ordain'd a horſe- litter 
« To bear him fo then unto Verolame, 
Where Ocea lay, and Oyſa alſo in fear, 
% That ſaint Albones now hight of noble fame, 
Bet downe the walles; but to him forth they came, 
« Where in battayle Ocea and Oyſa were lan. | 
la The 9 he = and thereof was 1 Arten 
5 -/ myſe i gb. ;] I have no doubt that it wit the exagge- 
rated ad". 9158 John Faſtolfe's cowardice which the — 4 
of this play has given, that induced Shakſpeare to give the name of 
Falſtaff to his knight. Sir John Faſtolffe did indeed fly at the battle of 
Patay in the year 1429; and is reproached by Talbot, in a ſübſequent 
ſcene, for his conduct on that oceaſion; but no hiſtorian has ſaid that 
he fled before Rouen. The change of the name Had been already made, 
| for throughout the old copy of this play this flying general is erroneouſly 
called Fa/ftaffe. MALox x. | 3 
6 Nw, quiet foul, depart, &c.] So in St. Luke, ii. 29. . Lord, 
now . letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy 
ſalvation.” STEEVENS. | | 5 
7 Dies, &c.] The duke of Bedford died at Rouen in September, 1438 


but not in any action before that town. MaLove. e 
| poi FED Alarum < 


> 
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Alarum : Enter Tal Or, BurGunDy, and Others, 


Tal. Loſt, and recover'd in a day again 
This is a double honour, Burgundy: + 
Yet, heavens have glory for this victory ! 
Bur, Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Enſhrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour's monument. | 
Tal. Thanks, gentle duke. But where is Pucelle now? 
I think, her old familiar is aſleep: © 
Now where's the Baſtard's braves, and Charles his gleeks ? 
What, all a-mort? Rouen hangs her head for grief, 
That ſuch a valiant company are fled. e 
Now will we take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein fome expert officers ; 
And then depart to Paris, to the king; 
For there young Henry, with his nobles, lies. | 
Bur. What wills lord Talbot, pleaſeth Burgundy. 
Tal. But yet, before we go, let's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford, late deceas'd, 
But ſee his exequies fulfill'd in Rouen; 
A braver ſoldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never ſway in courr : 
But kings, and mightieſt potentates, muſt die | = 
For that's the end of human miſery. [ Emnecunt. 


SCENE III. 
'The ſame, ; The plains near the e ty. 


Enter CHARLEs, the Baſtard, ALtxcon, La PuceLLE, 
Lo | and forces. 


Puc. Diſmay not, princes, at this accident, 
Nor grieve that Rouen is ſo recovered : | 
Care1s no cure, but rather corroſive, 
For things that are not to be remedy'd. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And like a peacock ſweep along his tail ; 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train, 
If Dauphin, and the reſt, will be but rul'd. 
Char. We have been guided by thee hitherto, 
And of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One ſudden foil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. 
Baſt. Search out thy wit for ſecrer policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world, 4 
| | 1, 
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Alen We'll ſet thy ſtatue in ſome holy place, 
And have thee reverenc'd like a bleſſed faint ; 

Employ thee then, ſweet virgin, for our good. | 

Puc. Ihen thus it muſt be; this doth Joan deviſe : 5 
By fair perſuaſions, mix'd with ſugar'd words, 

We will enticethe duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 

Char Ay, marry, ſweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors ; 

Nor ſhould that nation boaſt it fo with us, 
But be extirped © from our provinces. 

Alen. For ever ſhould they be expuls'd from France ?, 
And not have title of an earldom here. 

Puc. Your honours ſhall perceive how] will work; 
To bring this matter to the wiſhed end. [Drums beard. 
Hark ! by the ſound of drum, you may perceive 
F heir powers are marching unto Faris- ward. 


An Engliſh March, Enter ae paſs over, at a F Hance, Tal- 


Bor and his forces. 


There goes the Talbot, with his colours ſpread; 
And all the wee of Engliſh after him. 


A French March. Enter the duke of BuxGunDyY and forces, 


Now, in the rereward, comes the duke, and his ; 
Fortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. [A parley founded. 

Char, A parley with the duke of Burgundy. 

Bur, Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? 

Pac. The princely Charles of France, thy countryman. 

Bur. What fay'lt thou, Charles? for I am marching 

hence. 

Char. Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him with thy words, 

Puc, Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France ! 
Stay, let thy humble hand-maid ſpeak to thee. 

Bur. Speak on; but be not over - tedious. 


8 But be exticped==] To extirp is to root out. So, in Lord Ster- 
line's Darius, 1603: | 
„The world ſhall gather to extirp our name. STEEVENS.. 

9 — expuls'd from France,] i.e. expelled. So in Ben 3 $ Se- 


Janus : * 


© The expuls'd Apicata finds them . | 

Again, in Drayton's Mujes Elizium : 

Aud if you expulſe them there, 

« They'il hang upon your braided hair.” Srzzyvixs. 


Puc. 
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uc. Look on thy country, look on fertile France, 
And ſee the cities and the towns defac'd 
By waſting ruin of the cruel foet 
As looks the mother on her lowly babe, 
When death doth cloſe his tender dying eyes, 
See, ſee, the pining malady of France 8 
Behold the wounds, the moſt unnatural wounds, 
Which thou thyſelf haſt given her woful breaſt ! 
O, turn thy edged {word another way; 
Strike hath that hurt, and hurt not thoſe that help! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's boſom, 
Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of foreign gore; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 8 
And waſh away thy country's ſtained ſpots | 
Bur, Either ſhe hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me ſuddenly relent. 
Puc. Beſides, all French and France exclaims on thee, 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. . 
Who join'ſt thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
That will not truſt thee, but for profit's ſake ? 
When Talbot hath ſet footing once in France, 
And faſhion'd thee that inſtrument of ill, 
Who then, but Engliſh Henry, will be lord, 
And thou be thruſt out, like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, —and mark, but this, for proof ;j— 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ? ; 
And was he not in England * rt ? | | 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They ſet him free, without his ranſom paid, 
In ſpite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 
See then ! thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen, 
And join'ſt with them will be thy ſlaughter-men. 
Come, come, return; return, thou wand” ring lord; 
Charles, and the reſt, will take thee in their arms. 
Bur. lam vanquiſhed ; theſe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon ſhot , 
1 — on her lowty babe, ] i. e. lying low in death. Joann, - 
2 — theje haughty words of hers | 
Have batter*d me like rearing canxon- bot,] How theſe lines came 
hither I know not; there was nothing in the ſpecch.of Joan haughty or 
violent: it was all ſoft entreaty and mild expoſtulation. Jog NSG. 
Hauzhty here certainly ſigniſies Sig, lofty. So, in the firſt at the 
Dauphin ſays to La Pucelle: 
Thou haſt atoniſh'd me with thy high terms.“ | 
| Wehaveabeady in this play had the word haughty in the ſame ſenſe. 
But mwk; as, in this Hg great attempt, —.“ 
Again, in AQ IV. ſc. i: * 2 9 « * 
VValiant and virtuous, full of haug/hty courage, MA OY E. 


5 | And 
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And made me almoſt yield upon my knees.— * - 
Forgive me, country, and ſweet countrymen ! | F 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace : 
My forces and my power of men are yours; 
So, farewell, Talbot; I'll no longer truſt thee. | 
Puc. Done, like a Frenchman; turn, and turn again 3! 
Char, Welcome, brave duke ! thy friendſhip makes us 
freſh, N — ; 
Baſt. And doth beget new courage in our breaſts. 
Alen. Pucelle bath bravely play'd her part in this, 
And doth deſerve a coroner of gold. 
Char. Now let us on, my lords, and join our powers; 
And ſeek how we may prejudice the foe. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


Paris. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter King Henxy, GLosTER, and other Lords, VERNON, 
Bass ET, &c, To them TALBOT, and ſome of his Officers. 


Tal. My gracious prince, —and honourable peers, — 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, | 
J have a while given truce unto my wars, 
To do my duty to my ſovereign : 
In fign whereof, this arm—that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortreſſes, 
Twelve cities, and ſeven walled towns of ſtrength, 
Beſides five hundred priſoners of eſteem, — 
Lets fall his ſword before your highneſs' feet; 
And, with ſubmiſſi ve loyalty, of heart, 
Aſcribes the glory of his conqueſt got, 
Firſt to my God, and next unto your grace. 
K. Hen. ls this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloſter, 
That hath ſo long been reſident in France? 
Glo. Vis, if it pleaſe your majeſty, my liege. 1 
K. Hen. Welcome, brave captain, and victorious lord! 
When I was young, (as yet J am not old,) | 


3 I one like a Frenchman ; tura and turn again J] So afterwards: - 
* In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation—.“ MALOR E. 
The inconſtancy of the French was always the ſubje& of ſatire. I 
have read a diſſertation written to prove that the index of the wind upon 
our ſtceples was made in form of a cock, to ridicule the French for their 
frequent changes. Jounson. 4. 
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Ido remember how my father ſaid , 

A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 

Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 

Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you taſted our reward, 

Or been reguerdon'd + with ſo much as thanks, 

Becauſe till now we never ſaw your face : 

Therefore, ſtand up; and, for theſe good deſerts, 
We here create you earl of Shrewſbury ; 


And in our coronation take your place. 
Exeunt King HxxRY, GLo. TAL. and Nobles. 


Vier. Now, Sir, to you, that were ſo hot at ſea, 
Diſgracing of theſe colours that I wear? 
In honour of my noble lord of York, — | 
Dar'ſt thou maintain the former words thou ſpak'ſt ? 
Baſ. Yes, fir; as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord, the duke of Somerſet, _ 
Ver. Sirrah, thy lord I honour as he is. 
Baſ. Why, what is he? as good a man as Vork. 
Ver. Hark ye; not ſo: in witneſs, take ye that. 
15 [Strikes him. 


Baſ. Villain, thou know'ſt, the law of arms is ſuch, 
That, who ſo draws a {word, 'tis preſent death o; 


Or 


* do remember he my father ſaid,] The author of this play was 
not a very correct hiſtorian. Henry was but nine months old when his 
father died, and he never ſaw him. MaLone. 

4 Or been reguerdon'd—] i. e. rewarded. The word was obſolete 
even in the time of Shak ſpeare. Chauſer uſes it in the Boke of Bocihius. 

e dhe STEEVENS. 

5 — theſe colours that I wear) This was the badge of a ro/e, and. not 

an officer's ſcarf. So, in Love's Labour*®s Loft, Act III. ſc. ult. . 
And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop,” Tol LIE T. 

6 That, woho ſo draws a ſword, "tis preſent death; ] I believe the line 

fhould be written as it is in the folio: 

That, who ſo draws a /woird=, | TE | 
i e. (as Dr. Warburton has obſerved) with a menace, in the court, or 
in the preſence-chamber. STEEVENs . | 

Johnſon, in his collection of Erclefraftical Laws, has preſerved the 
following, which was made by Ina, king of the Weft Saxons, 693. If 
any one fight in the king's houſe, let him forfeit all his eſtate, and let the 
king deem whether he ſhall live or not.” Grey. 

Sir William Blackitone obſerves, that“ by the ancient law, before 
the conqueſt; ſighting in the king's palace, or before the king's judges, 
wats puniſhed with death. So too, in the old Gothick conſtitution, there 
were many places privileged by law, quibus major reverentia et ſecuritas 
debetur, ut templa et judicia, que ſana habebantur,—arces et avla 
regis,—-denique locus quiliber preſente aut adventente rege. And at pre- 
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Or elſe this blow ſhould broach thy deareſt po 


But I'll unto his majeſty, and crave . 
I may have liberty to venge this wrong; 
When thou ſhalt ſee, I'll meet thee to thy coſt. 
Ver. Well, miſcreant, I'Il be there as ſoon as you; 
And, after, meet you ſooner than you would. | LExeunt. 
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The ſame. A Room of ſlate. 


| 55 

Enter King HE NR, GlosrEx, 8 York, SurFo:.x, 
SOMERSET, WinCHESTER, WARWICk, Tavor, the 
Governour of Pak1s, and Others. 5 


Glo. Lord biſhop, ſet the crown upon his head. 
Win. God fave king Henry, of that name the ſixth ! 
-Glo. Now, . of Paris, take your oath, — 
U Gorernour Ineclb. 
That you elect no other king but hira : 
Eſteem none friends, bot ſuch as are his friends; 
And none your foes, but ſuch as ſhall es” 
Malicious practices againſt his ſtate: _ 
This ſhall ye do, ſo help "ou righteous God ! 
« [ Exeunt Gov. and his train. 


Enter Sir John FAaSTOLFE. 


_ Faſt. My gracious ſovereign, as I rode from Calais, g 
To haſte unto your coronation, 
A letter was deliver'd to my hands, 
Writ to your grace from the duke of Burgundy. 

Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 


ſent, with us, by the Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12. malicious ſtriking in 
the king's palace, wherein his royal perſon reſides, whereby blood is 
drawn, is puniſhable by perpetual impriſonment and fine, at the king's 
pleaſu,e, and al:o with the loſs of the offender's right hand; the ſolemn 
execution of which ſeatence is preſcribed in the ſtatute at length. 
Comm. IV. 124. By the ancient common law, be fore the conqueſt, 
ſtrikigg in the King's courts of juſtice, or drawing a {word therein, v was 
2 capital felony, Jbid p 126. RED. 
7 — n * pretend——] To 29 9 85 is to 3 to intend. 
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I vow'd, baſe knight, when I did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy craven's leg, ¶ plucking it off. 
(Which I have done) becauſe unworthily © 21 a 
Thou waſt inſtalled in that high degree. 


Pardon me, princely Henry, and the reſt ; 


This daſtard, at the battle of Patay s. 


When but in all I was fix thouſand ſtrong, 


And that the French were almoſt ten to one. 


Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away; 
In which aſſault we loſt twelve hundred men 
Myſelf, and divers gentlemen beſide, h 
Were there ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoners, 


Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiſs ; 


Or whether that ſuch cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 
Glo. To fay the truth, this act was infamous, 
And ill beſeeming any common man; 
Much more a knight, a captain, and a leader. 
Tal. When firſt this order was ordain'd, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth; 
Valiant, and virtuous, full of haughty courage ?, 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars; | 
Not fearing death, nor ſhrinking for diſtreſs, 
But always reſolute in moſt extremes, h 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moſt honourable order ; 
And ſhould (if I were worthy to be judge) 
Be quite degraded, like a ee ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 


3 — at the battle of Patay, =] The old copy has Poictiers. The er- 
our was pointed out by Mr. Steevens. M ALOE. | 

The battle of Poitiers was fought in the year 1367, the ziſt of king 
Edward III. and the ſcene now lies in the 7th year of the reign of king 
Henry VI. viz. 1428. This blunder may be juſtly imputed to the 
players or tranſeribers; nor can we very Well juſtify ourlelves for per- 
mitting it to continue ſo long, as it was too glaring to have eſcaped an 
attentive reader. The action of which Shak ſpeare is now ſpeaking, hap- 
pened (according to Holinſhed) ** neere unto a village in Beauſſe called 
Pataie,” which we ſhould read, inſtead of PoiFters. ** From this battell 
departed without anie ſtroke ſtriken, Sir John Faſftolfe, the ſame yeere 


by his valiantneſſe elected info the order of the garter. But for doubt of 
miſdealing at this brunt, the duke of Bedford tooke from him the image 


of St. George and his garter, &c. Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 601. 
STEEVENS. 


9 — haughty courage,] Haughty is here in its original ſenſe for hygh. 


Jon NSON. 


| K. Hen, 


And now, my lord protector, view the letter 


Hath he forgot, he is his ſovereign? 


I ſhould have begg'd I might have been employ d. 


62 FIRST PART OF 


K. Hen. Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear'ſt thy doom: 
Be packing therefore, thou that waſt a knight; PS 


Henceforth we baniſh thee, on pain of death.— 7; 
[Exit FaSTOLFE. 
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Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy. ' | 
Glo. What means his grace, that he hath chang'd his ſtile? 


| | viewing the ſuper ſcription, 
No more but, plain and bluntly, —To the ling? 55 


2 - . 
EAT 
. 


Or doth this churliſh ſuperſcription _ 
Pretend ſome alteration in good will!? ES 
What's here ?—/7 have upon eſpecial cauſe, — Reads. 
Mom d with compaſſion of my country's wreck, 55 
Together with the pitiful complaints 
45 ſuch as your oppreſſion feeds upon. 
orſaken your pernicions fation, , 
Andjoin'd with Charles, the rightful king of France. 
O monſtrous treachery ! Can this beſo; 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, . 
There ſhould be found ſuch falſe diſſembling guile? 
K. Hen. What! doth my uncle Burgundy revolt? 
Glo. He doth, my lord; and is become your foe. 
K. Hen. Is that the worſt, this letter doth contain? 
Glo. It is the worſt, and all, my lord, he writes. 
K. Hen. Why then, lord Talbot there ſhall talk with him, 
And give him chaſtiſement for this abuſe :— 
How ſay you, my lord? are you not content: 
Tal. Content, my liege? Ves; but that I am prevented ?, 


K. Hen. Then gather ſtrength, and march unto him 
| ſtraight : TY | 
Let him perceive, how ill we brook his treaſon ; 
And what offence it 1s, to flout his friends.” 
Tal. I go, my lord; in heart deſiring ſtill, x 
You may behold confuſion of your ſoes. *©*. { Exit. 


Enter VERNON, and BAss Er. 


Vier. Grant me the combat, gracious ſovereign ! 
Baſ. And me, my lord, grant me the combat too 


T Pretend fome alteration in good will ?] Thus the old copy. To 
etend ſeems to be here uſed in its Latin ſenſe; i. e. to hold out, to 
fir etch forward. It may mean, however, as in other places, to deſign. 
Modern editors read—portend, STEEVENS, | | 
2 - T am prevented,] Prevented is here, anticipated; a Latiniſm. 
| a MaALoNE. 


York. 


* 


15 


m 
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York. This is my ſervant; Hear him, noble prince ! 
Som. And this is mine; Sweet Henry, favour him! 
K. * Be patient, lords, and give them leave to 
| ſpeak = + 19 doi : | 
Say, — What makes you thus exclaim? 
And wherefore crave you combat? or with whom? 
Yer. With him, my lord; for he hath done me wrong. 
Baſ. And I with him; for he hath done me wrong. 
K. Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both complain? 
Firſt let me know, and then I'Il anſwer you. 1 |: 
Baſ. Croſſing the ſea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; = 
Saying—the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks, 
When ſtubbornly he did repugn the truth 3, 
About a certain queſtion in the law, _ - 
Argu'd betwixt the duke of Vork and him; 


With other vile and ignominious terms: 


In confutation of which rude reproach, 
And in defence of my lord's worthineſs, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. © | 
Ver. And that is my petition, noble lord : 
For though he ſeem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To ſet a gloſs upon his bold intent, 
Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him; 
And he firſt took exceptions, at this badge, 
Pronouncing—that the paleneſs of this flower 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
York. Will not this malice, Somerſet, be left? 
Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will oat, 
Though ne'er 8 cunningly you ſmother it. | 
K. Hen. Good lord! what madneſs rules in brain-ſick 
men; 1 5 F 
When, for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, 
Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe 1— 


Good couſins both, of Vork and Somerſet; 


Quiet yourſelves, I pray, and be at peace. 
York. Let this diſſention firſt be:try*d by fight, 
And then your highneſs ſhall command a peace. 
Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
Tork. There is my pledge; accept it, Somerſet. 


3 — did repugn the truth,] To repugn is to reſiſt. The word-is uſed. 
by Chaucer. STEtvens. | | 

It is found in Bullokar's Ex gliſb Expofitor, 8vo. 1616. Malone. ' 

| | JV. cr. 
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Ver. Nay, let it reſt where it began at frft. 
—4 Confirm it ſo, mine honourable lord. 
Gl. Confirm it ſo? Confounded be your ſtrife! 
And periſh ye, with your audacious prate ! 
Preſumptuous vaſſals ! are you not aſham'd, 
With this immodeſt clamorous outrage 
To trouble and diſturb the king and us? a 
And you, my lords, —methinks, you do not well, 
To bear with their perverſe objections; e a(t 
Much leſs, to take occaſion from their mouths 
To raiſe a mutiny betwixt yourſelves; 
Let me perſuade you take a better courſe. e 
Ze. It grieves his highneſs; - Good, my lords, be 
friends. | 1 
K. Hen. Come hither, you that would be combatants: 
Henceforth, I charge you, as you love our favour, 
Quite to forget this quarrel, and the cauſe — 


And you, my lords, —remember where we are; 


In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation: 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 

And that within ourſelves we diſagree, 

How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel ? 

Befide, What infamy will there ariſe, 


When foreign princes ſhall be certify d, LE en a Lay 


That, for a toy, athing of no regard, | 
King Heary's peers, and chief nobility, ©  _—- 
Deſtroy'd themſelves, and loſt the reaſm of France? 
O, think upon the conquelt of my tather, 
My tender years ; and let us not forego 
That for a trifle, that was bought-with blood! 
t me be umpire in this doubtful {Irife. 
I ſee no reaſon, if | wear this roſe, ¶ putting on a red roſe. 
That any one ſhould therefore be fuſpicious ST 
J more incline to Somerſet, than York: 
Both are my kinſmen, and I love them both: 
As well they may upbraid me with my crown, 
Becauſe, forſooth, the king of Scots is crown d. 
But your diſcretions better can perſuade, 
Than I am able to inſtruct or teach : 
And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
So let us ſtill continue peace and love.— 
Couſin of Vork, we inſtitute your grace 
To be our regent in theſe parts of France. 
And good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot 
7 ed ECT OV? 
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And, like true ſubjects, ſons of your progenitors, 
Go-cheerfully together, and digeſt - 
Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourſelf, my lord protector, and the reſt, 
After ſome reſpite, will return to Calais; 
From thence to England; where I hope ere long 
To be preſented, by your victories, . 
With Charles, Alengon, and that traiterous rout. 5 
[Flouriſh. Exeunt King HENRY, GLo. Som. WIV. Sup. 
and BAS SET. 5 | 
War. My lord of York, I promiſe you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator. 
York. And ſo he did; but yet I like it not; 
In that he wears the badge of Somerſet. | 
War. Tuſh ! that was but his fancy, blame him not?; 
I dare preſume, ſweet prince, he thought no harm. 
York. And, if I wift, he did 3, — But let it reſt ; 
Other affairs muſt now be mauaged. 8 2 
[Exeunt Lokk, WARWICK, and VERNON. 


Exe, Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice : 
For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
I fear, we ſhould have ſeen. decypher'd there 
More rancorous ſpight, more furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagin'd or ſuppos'd. 

But howſoe'er, no ſimple man that ſees 

This jarring diſcord of nobility, 

This ſhould' ring of each other in the court, 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that it doth preſage ſome ill event 4. 


*Tis much 5, when fcepters are in children's hands; 


But more, when envy breeds unkind diviſion © ; | 
There comes the ruin, there begins confuſion. [Extt. 


3 And, if I wiſt, he did, —] The old copy reads—if I ib. 
. 5 MALONE. 
I read, Int. The pret. of the old obſolete verb I wis, which is 
uſed by Shakſpeare in The Merchant of Venice: 
There be fools alive, I wes, | | 
„ Silver'd o'er, and fo was this.” STEEvens. 
4 — it doth preſage ſome ill event.] That is, it doth preſage 10 him 
that ſees this diſcord, &c. that ſome ill event will happen. Mauons. 
*'Tis much,—] In our author's time, this phraſe meant Tis ſtra nge, 
or wonderful. See As you like it. This meaning being included in the 
word much, the word ſtrange is perhaps underſtood in the next line: 
But more ſtrange,” &c. The conſtruQion however may be, But tis 
much more, when, &c., MALONE. | | | PM 
0 — when envy breeds unkind divifion;] Envy in old Engliſh writers 
frequently means enmity. Unkind is unnatural, MaLons.  _ 
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Trumpet ſounds a parley. Enter, on the walls, the General 


Engliſh John Talbot, captains, call you forth, 


Be humble to us; call my ſovereign yours, 


Shall lay your ſtately and air-braving towers, 
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Enter Targor, with his forces. 
Tal. Go to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, 
Summon their general unto the wall. 
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e the French forces, and Others. 


Servant in arms to Harry king of England; 
And thus he would, —Open your city gates, 


And do him homage as obedient ſubjects, 

And I'll withdraw me and my bloody power: 

But, if you frown upon this proffer d peace, 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire 7 ; 
Who, in a moment, even with the earth | 


If you forſake the offer of their love *. 
Gen. Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 

Our nation's terror, and their bloody ſcourge ! 

The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 

On us thou canſt not enter, but by death : 

For, I proteſt, we are well fortify'd, [ 

And ſtrong enough to ifſue out and fight: 

If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 

Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee : 

On either hand thee there are ſquadrons pitch'd, 

To wall thee from the liberty of flight; 

And no way canſt thou turn thee for redreſs, 


7 Lean famine, quartering feel, and elimbing ſire;] The author of 
this play followed Hall's Chronicle: The Coddeſſe of warre, call- 
ed Bellona —bad theſe three Band- aid, ever of neceſſitie attendynge 
on her; Blood,” Eyre, and Famine; whiche thre damoſels be of that 
force and ſtrength that every one of them alone is able and ſufficient to 
torment and*affliit a proud prince; and they all joyned together are of 


puiĩſſance to deſtroy the moſt populous country and moſt richeſt region of 


the world!” MATOwE. 2 
8 — their he.] Sir T. Hanmer reads —eur love. Their love“ 
may mean, the peaceable demeanour of my three attendants; their for- 
bearing to injure you, But the expreſſion is harſſi. MA LO E. 5 | 
2 ut 
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But death doth front thee with apparent ſpoil, 

And pale deſtruction meets thee in the face. 

Ten thouſand French have taꝰ en the ſacrament, 

To rive their dangerous artillery? 

Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 

Lo! there thou ſtand'ſt, a breathing valiant man, 

Of an invincible unconquer'd ſpirit: BL 

This is the lateſt glory of thy praile, 

That I, thy enemy, due thee withal * ; 

For ere the glaſs, that now begins to run, 

Finiſh the proceſs of his ſandy hour, 

Theſe eyes, that ſee thee now well coloured, 

Shall ſee thee wither'd, bloody, pale, and dead. 
| | [Drum afar of. 

Hark! hark! the Dauphin's drum, a warning bell, | 

Sings heavy muſick to thy timorous ſoul ; 


And mine ſhall ring thy dire departure: our. 


| | [Exeunt General, £5. from the walls, 
Tal. He fables not“, I hear the enemy; : 
Out, ſome light horſemen, and peruſe their wings. 
O, negligent and heedleſs diſcipline! _ 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs ! 


_ 


9 To rive their dangerous artillery.) Rive their artillery ſeema to mean 
2 their artillery ſo much as to endanger their burſting. So, in 
Troilus and Creſſida, Ajax bids the trumpeter blow ſo loud, as to crack 


his lungs and /p/it his brazen 2 we ToLTET. 
1 due thee witbal;] To due is to endue, to deck, to grace. 


Mr. Theobald. Dea was ſometimes the old ſpelling of dur, as Hew 
was of Hugh, MaLons. .  _ | 
The old copy reads—dew thee withal; and perhaps zightly. The 
decu of praiſe is an expreſſion I have met with in Gelbe — Shak- 
ſpeare uſes the ſame verb in Macbeth: 2 | 
To dea the ſovereign flow'r, and drown the weeds.” 
Again, in the ſecond part of Xing Henry VT © 
dive me thy hand, 33 
„That 1 may dew it with my mouraful tears.“ STzrveNs. 
2 He fables not.] This expreſſion Milton has borrowed in his Maſque 
at Ludle Caflle: 10 7 in i 
She fablernot, I feel that I do fear. 
It occurs again in the Pinner of Waleſeld, 1599 — ; 
| 4 —— good father, fable not With him.“ STEVENS. 


Tf 
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If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood 3: 

Not raſcal-like *, to fall down with a pinch; 

But rather moody-mad, and deſperate ſtags, 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel 5, 

And make the cowards ſtand aloof at bay: 

Sell every man his life as dear as mine, 

And they ſhall find dear deer of us ©, my friends.— 
God, and faint George! Talbot, and England's right! 
Proſper our colours in this dangerous fight! | [(Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Plains of Gaſcony. 


Enter York, with forces ; to him a Meſſenger. 


York Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 
Meſſ. They are return'd, my lord; and give it out, 
That he is march'd to Bourdeaux withthis power, 
To fight with Talbot: As he march'd along, 
By your eſpials were diſcovered I. 
Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led; Os 
Which join'd with him, and made their march for Bour- 
deaux. 
York. A plague upon that villain Somerſet ; 
That thus delays my promiſed ſupply | 
Of horſemen, that were levied for this ſiege ! 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And 1 am lowted 7 by a traitor villain, _ * 


3 — be then in blood; ] Be in high fpirits,. be of true mettle. 
6 OKNSON. 
This was 2 phraſe of the foreſt. See Love's Labour's Loft : The 
deer was, as you know, in ſanguis, bled,” Again, in Bullokar's 
Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616 : ©* Tenderlings, The ſoft tops of a deere's 
ras, when they are in blood.” MaLons. A 


4 Not raſcal-like.} A raſcal deer is the term of chaſe ſor lean poor 
deer. Jon neon. 
5 — With heads of fteel,] Continuing the image of the deer, he ſup · 
ſes the lances to be their horns. Jounson. 
6 dear deer of ,] The ſame quibble occurs in X. Hexry IF. P. I: 
Death hath not ſtruck ſo fat a deer to-day, 
„Though many a dearer, &c.“ STEEvVENSs. . 
7 And Jan lowted—] To leut may ſignify to depreſs, to lower, to 
diſbenour; but I do not remember it ſo uſed. We may read And 1 
am flouted. Tam mocked, and treated with contempt. Tontws: 


To 


* 


N. 


ur- 


in this ſenſe in the Weſtern counties. MaLox k. 
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And cannot help the noble chevalier: 

God comfort him in this neceſhty ! 

If he miſcarry, farewel wars in France. 

| Enter Sir William Lucy “. | 
Lucy: Thou princely leader of the Engliſh ſtrength, 

Never ſo needful on the earth of France, ets 

Spur to the reſcue of the noble Talbot; 

Who now is girdled with a waiſt of iron, 

And hemm'd about with grim deſtruction: 


| To Bourdeaux, warlike duke! to Bourdeaux, Vork! 


Elſe, farewel Talbot, France, and England's honour. 
| York. O God ! that Somerſet—who in way heart 

Doth ſtop my cornets were in Talbot's place! 

So ſhould we fave a valiant gentleman, - 

By forfeiting a traitor, and a coward. | 

Mad ire, and wrathful fury, makes me weep, - 25 

That thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep. 72 
Lucy. O, ſend ſome ſuccour to the diſtrefs'd lord ! 
York. He dies, we loſe; I break my warlike word: 

We mourn, France ſmiles; we loſe, they daily get; 


* - 


All Jong of this vile traitor Somerſet, _ . : . 
Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot's ſoul! 
And on his ſon young John; whom, two hours'fince, _ 
I met in travel toward his warlike father! + 
This ſeven years did not Talbot ſee his ſon ; © 
And now they meet where both their lives are done “. 
York. Alas! what joy ſhall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young ſon welcome to his grave? 
Away! vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, | | 
That ſunder'd friends greet in the hour of death.— 
Lucy, farewel : no more my fortune can, 
But curſe the cauſe I cannot aid'the man,— 
Maine, Bloys, Poitiers, and Tours, are won away, 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delays [ÜæExit. 


To hut, in Chaucer, ſignifies to ſubmit. To ſubmit is to let dev. 


So, Dryden: | = 
« S:metimes the hill ſubmirs itſelf a while, 
la ſmall deſcents, -&c. STEEvens. _ OBESE 7 

{ beli-ve the meaning is, | am treated with contempt, like a let, 
or low country fellow. Ma Lowe. 270 | 

* En er Sir William Lucy } In the old copy we have only—*< Enter 
a Meſſenger.” But it app-ars from the ſubſequent ſcene that the mei- 
lenger was Sir Wiiliam Lucy. MaLows. | 8 

are done.] i. e. expended, conſumed. The word is yet uſed 


Lucy. 
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Hath fullied all his gloſs of former honour 


Rowe. MA LON. 
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Lucy. Thus, while the vulture of ſedition 9 
Feeds in the boſom of ſuch great commanders, 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſt of our ſcarce-cold conqueror, 


That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the fifth :—Whiles they each other croſs, 


Lives, honours, lands, and all, hurry to loſs. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Other Plains of Gaſcony. 


Enter SOMERSET, with his forces; an Officer of Tarzo7's 
| with him, | 


Som. It is too late z 1 cannot ſend them now: 


This expedition was by Vork, and Talbot, 
Too raſhly plotted ; all our general force 
Might with a ſally of the very town | - 
Be buckled with: the over - daring Talbot 


By this unheedful, deſperate, wild adventure: 

York ſet him on to fight, and die in ſhame, _ 
That, Talbot dead, great Vork might bear the name. 
OF. Here is fir William Lucy, who with me 

Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. 


Enter Sir William Lucy. 


Som. How now, fir William? whither were you ſent ? * 
Lucy. Whither, my lord? from bought and fold lord 
Talkbot* s:: + 912 a = 

Who, ring'd about? with bold adverſity, 

Cries out for noble Vork and Somerſet, 

To beat aſſailing death from his weak legions 3, 

And whiles the honourable captain there 

Drops bloody ſweat from his war-wearied limbs, 


9 — the wuliure—) Alluding to the tale of Prometheus. Jon non. 

I — from bought and ſold Lord Talbot} i. e. from one utterly ruin'd if 
by the treacherous practices of others, So, in X. Richard III. 
woe 2 of Norfolk, be not too bold, | | 
For Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſo!d.” 
The expreflion appears to have been proverbial, Matone, 

2 —ring'd abeut—) Environ'd, encircled. Jounsn. 7 

3 — his weal legions,] Old Copy—regicns, Correfted by Mr. 


And, 
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And, in advantage ling'ring *, looks for reſcue, 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's honour, 
Keep off aloof with worthleſs emulation 5. = 
Let not your private difcord keep away © + 
The levied ſuccours that ſhould Tend him aid 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, © 
Yield up his life unto a world of odds: 
Orleans the Baſtard, Charles, Burgundy, 
Alengon, Reignier, compaſs him abour, 
And Talbot periſheth by your default. | 
Som York ſet him on, York ſhould have ſent him aid. 
Lucy. And York as faſt upon your grace exclaims 
Swearing, that you withhold his levied hoſt, * 
Collected for this expedition. „„ 8 
Som. Vork lies; he might have ſent, and had the horſe: 
J owe him little duty, and leſs love; 8 
And take foul ſcorn, to fawn on him by ſending, 
Lucy, The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapp'd the noble- minded Talbot: N 
Never to England ſhall he bear his life 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your ſtrife. 
Som. Come, go; I will aden the horſemen ſtraight :- 
Within fix hours they will be at his aid. 4 71 
Lucy. Too late comes reſcue ; he is ta'en, or ſlain : 
For fly he could not, if he would have fled ; ES) 
And fly would Talbot never, though he might. 
Som. If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu'! 8 
Lucy. His fam lives in the world, his ſhame in you. 
| R LY LZ ent. 


8 Ee EN E V. 
The Engliſh Camp near Bourdeaux. a 


Enter TaLBZOr, and John his ſon 


Tal. O young John Talbot! I did ſend for thee, 
To tutor thee in ſtratagems of war; | 


#4 is adwantage ling'ring, ] Protracting his reſiſtance by the ad- 
vantage of a ſtrong poſt. Jon so. 8 EE; 
Or perhaps, endeavouring by every means that he can, with advan- 
tage to himſelf, to linger out the action, &c. MaLove. BY 

5 — worthles emulation] la this line emulation fignifies merely 
rivalry, not ſtruggle for ſuperior excellence. Jonson. 
So Ulyſſes in Trotlus and Crefſide ſays, that the Grecian chiefs were 
** —— grown to an envious fever. : 
Of pale and bloodleſs emulation.” Mason, 


That 
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That Talbot's name might be in. thee reviy'd, - 

When ſaplefs Age, and weak unable limbs, 1 

Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But,. — O malignant and ill- boding ſtars! _ 

Now thou art comie unto a feaſt of death , 

A terrible and unavoided 7 danger 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my ſwifteſt horſe; 
And I'll direct thee how thou ſhalt eſcape. 
By ſudden flight: come, dally not, begone. EG 

John. Is my name Talbot? and am J your ſon ? 

And'ſhall I fly? O, if you love my mother, 
Diſhonqur not her honourable name, 

To make a baſtard, and a flave of me: 
The world will ſay—He is not Talbot's blood, 
That baſely fled, when noble Talbot ſtood *®, 

Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I. be ſlain. _ 

_ Fohn. He, that flies ſo, will-ne'er return again. 
Tal. If we both ſtay, we both are ſure to die. 
Fohn. Then, let me ſtay: and, father, do you fly: 

Your loſs is great, ſo your regard ? ſhould be; NT 
My worth unknown, no loſs is known in me, 

Upon my death the French can little boaſt ; 

In yours they will, in you all hopes are loſt. 

Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done: 

You fled for vantage, every one will ſwear; 

But, if I bow, they'll fay—it was for fear. 

There is no hope that ever Iwill ſtay, „ 

It, the firſt hour, I ſhrink, and run away. 

Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 

Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb? 

„hn. Ay, rather than I'll ſhame my mother's womb. 

Tal. Upon my bleſſing 1 command thee go. 

John. To fight ] will, but not to fly the foe. 

Tal. Part of thy father may be ſav'd in thee. 


Ti 
6 — a feaſt of death,] To à field where death will be feafted with 
laughter. Jon nsoNn, | | | | 
7 — unavoided—] for unavoidable, MALONE | 
8 — ble Talbot j, For what reaton this ſcene is written in 
. rhyme, I cannot gueſs. If Shakſpeare had not in other plays mingled 
hs rhymes and blank veries in the ſame manner, ! fhould have ſufgect- 
ed that this dialogue had been-a part of tome other poem which was 
never finiſhed, and that being loath to throw his labour away, he in- 
ſerted it here. Jonnson. „„ 
* 5 — your regard—] Your care of your own ſafety. Jon vow. 


John. 


7. 
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John. No part of him, but will be ſhame in me. 
25 Thou never hadſt renown, nor canſt not loſe it. 
ohn. Ves, your renowned name; Shall flight abuſe it? 


Tal. Thy father's charge ſhall clear thee from that ſtain. 
„*. You cannot witneſs for me, being ſlain. : 


1f death be ſo apparent, then both fly. 


Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight, and die? 
My age was never tainted with ſuch ſhame. 

John. And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch blame? 
No more can I be ſever'd from your fide, 
Than can yourſelf yourſelf in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
For live I will not, if my father die, 

Tal. Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fo 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. : 
Come, fide by fide together hve and die; | 
And ſoul with foul from France to heaven fly.  [Exeunt. 


* 


SCENE VL 


A. fell of butlt. 


Alarm : Excurſions, awherein Talbot's ſon is. hemm'd about, 
. and Talbot reſcues him. N 


Tal. Saint George, and victory! fight, ſoldiers, fight : 
'Fhe regent hath with Talbot broke his word, | 
And left us to the rage of France his ſword. 

Where is John Talbot ?—pauſe, and take thy breath; 
] gave thee life, and reſcu'd thee from death. 

John. O twice my father! twice am I thy fon” : 

The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done *; 


1 O twice my father ! tevice am I thy ſin:) A French epigram, on 
2 child, who being ſhipwrecked with his father ſaved his life by getting 
on his parent's dead body, turns on the ſame thought. After deſerib- 
ing the wi eck, it concludes thus: a | 
aprez mille efforts, | 
«© Pappeicus prez de moi flotter des membres morts; 
«© Helas! c'etoit mon pere. BE 
Jeſle connus, je l' embraſſai, 
Et ſur lui juſq? au port heteuſement pouſſe, 
Des ondes et des vents j'evitai la furie. 
«* Due ce pere doit n'etre cher, | 
* Dui ma deux fois donn la vie, | | 
| « Une fois fur la terre, et [autre ſur la mer!” MaAyons. 
2 — and done ;] See p. 69, n. 8. MaLong, 
Vor. IX. | N . Til! 
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Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpight of fate, 
To my determin'd time * thou gav'ſt new date. | 
Tal. When from the Dauphin's creſt thy ſword ſtruck fire, 
It warm'd thy fatþer's heart with proud deſire | | 
Of bold fac'd vftory. Then leaden age, | 
Quicken'd with youthful ſpleen, and warlike rage, 
Beat down Alengon, Orleans, Burgundy, 
And from the pride of Gallia refcu'd thee. 
The ireful baſtard Orteans—that drew blood 
From thee, my boy; and had the maidenhood 
Of thy firſt fight I ſoon encountered ; 1 
And, interchanging blows, I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood; and, in diſgrace, 
Beſpoke him thus: Contaminated, baſe, 
And miſ-begotten blood I ſpill of thine, | 
Mean and right poor; for that pure blood of mine, 
Which thou didft force from Talbot, my brave boy: 
Here, purpoſing the Baſtard to deſtry, 
Came in ftrong reſcue. Speak, thy father's care: 
Art not thou weary, John? How doſt thou fare? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art ſeal'd the ſon of chivalry ? 
Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead; 
The help of one ſtands me in little ſtead. 
O, too much folly is it, well J wot, 
Jo hazard all our lives in one ſmall boat. 
If I to- day die not with Frenchmen's rage, 
To- morrow [I ſhall die with mickle age: 
By me they nothing gain, an if I ſtay, 
Lis but the ſhort'ning of my life one day: 
In thee thy mother dies, our houſhold's name, 
My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame: 
All theſe, and more, we hazard by thy ſtay; 
All theſe are ſav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 
John. The ſword of Orleans hath not made me ſmart, 
Theſe words of yours draw life-blood from my heart: 
On that advantage *, bought with ſuch a ſhame, 
i To 


* — my determin'd time] Time expir'd, ended. The word is ſtill 
afed in that ſenſe by legal conveyaneers. Matonn, | | 
3 The ſævord of Orleans hath not made me ſmart, 
Theſe words of yours draw life blood from ny heart :] 
Are there not poiſons, racks, and flames, and ſwords? 
AI bat Emma thus muſt die by Henry's gerd 7” Prion, 
5 5 . 
4 On that advantage, &c.] i. e. Before young Talbot fly from his 
father, (in order to ſave his life while he deſtroys his character,) en, or 
: tor 
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Jo fave a paltry life, and ſlay bright fame,— 

Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward horſe, that bears me, fall and die! 

And like me to the peaſant boys of France*; . 

To be ſhame's ſcorn, and ſubject of miſchance ! 
Surely, by all the glory you have won, 

An if I fly, I am not Talbot's ſon : 

Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot; 

If ſon to Talbot, die at Talbot's foot. 

Tal. Then follow thou thy deſperate fire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus ; thy life to me is fweet: | 

If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's fide; _ | 
And, commendable prov'd, let's die in pride. [ Exeunt. 


- 


SCENE VII. 
Another part of the ſame. 


Alarum : Excurfons. Enter TALBOT wounded, ſupported 
| | by a Servant. | | 


Tal. Where is my other life? mine own is gone ;— | 
O, where's young Talbot? where is valiant John? 
Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity “! 

Young Talbot's valour makes me ſmile at thee ; 

When he perceiv'd me ſhrink, and on my knee, 

His bloody ſword he brandiſh'd over me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence _. 

Rough deeds of rage, and ſtern impatience : 

But when my angry guardant ſtood alone, 


for the ſake of, the advantages you mention, namely, preſerving »ur 
houſhold's name, & c. may my coward horſe drop down dead! Mr. 
Theobald reads - Out on that 'Vantage—, Sir T. Hanmer and the ſub- 
ſequent editors read—O, what advantage, &c. MaLons.. 
5 And like me to the peaſant boys of France ;] By ** to lite“ I ſuppoſe 
the author meant to make like, or reduce to a level with, Jou xsox. 

6 Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captivity !] That is, death ſtain- 
ed and diſhonoured with captivity. Joh wsow, | 

Death ſtained by my being made a captive and dying in captivity, 
The author when he firſt addreſſes death, and uſes the epithet tri. 
umphant, conſiders him as a perſon who had triumphed over him by 
plunging his dart in his breaſt. In the latter part of the line, if Dr. 
Johnſon hes rightly explained it, death muſt have its ordinary fignifi- 
cation. I think light of my death, though rendered diſgraceſul by 
captivity,” &e. Perhaps however the conſtruction intended by the 
poet was—Young Talbot's valour makes me, ſmeared with captivity, 
mile, &c. If ſo, there ſhould be a comma after captivity. Maronr. 


E 2 Tend'ring 
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Tend'ring my ruin 7, and affail'd of none, 
Dizzy-ey'd fury, and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my fide to ſtart 
Into the cluſt'ring battle of the French: 
And in that ſea of blood my boy did drench 
His over-mounting ſpirit ; and there dy'd 
My Icarus, my bloſſom, in his pride. 


Enter ſoldiers, bearing the body of John Talbot 5. 


Serv. O my dear lord! lo, where your ſon is borne ! 
Tal. Thou antick death 9, which laugh'ſt us here to ſcorn, 

Anon, from thy inſulting tyranny, - | 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, _ 

Two Talbots, winged through the lither ſky ", 

In thy deſpight, ſhall *ſcape mortality.— 

O thou whoſe wounds become hard-favour'd death, 

Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 

Brave death by ſpeaking, whether he will, or no ; 

Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe.— 

Poor boy! he ſmiles, methinks ; as who ſhould ſay— 

Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 

Come, come, and lay him in his father's arms; 

My fpirit can no longerbear theſe harms. | 

Soldiers, adieu! ] have what I would have, Es 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. [dies. 
| ; | Alarumt. 


— 


7 Tend'ring my ruin, ] Watching me with tenderneſs in my fall. 
| Jen nsov. 
I would rather reaJ,—Tending my ruin, &c. TyrwulTT. | 
I adhere to the old reading. So, in Hamlet, Polonius ſays to Ophe- 
tia, * == Tender yourſelves more dearly.” SrEEZVENs. | 
Again, in K. H-my VJ. P. II. | 
tender fo the ſafety of my liege—.” MaLowe. | 
8 —the bedy of Je bn Talbet.] This John Talbot was the eldeſt ſon 
of the firlt earl by his ſecond wife, and was Viſcount Liſle, when he was 
Killed with his father, in endeavouring to relieve Chatillon, after the 
battle of Bourdeaux, in the year 1453. He was created Viſcount Lifle 
in 1451, John, the earl's eldeſt fon by his firſt wife, was lain at the 
battle of Northampton in 1460. MA Lok. | 
9 Thea antick death,] The f-o/, or antick of che play, made ſport by 
mocking the graver perſonages. Jounson.  _ 
1 thr:ugh the lither My, ] Lither is flexible or yielding. In much the 
t.me ſenſe Milton ſays: 15 fe 
5 He with broad ſails 
__ © Winnow'd the buxom air." 
That is, the obſequious ar. Jouns0Nn., | | 
_ Lither is the comparative of the adjeQive litbe. So, in Look about 
Jeu, 600 : E 1 . 
'i bring his lit he? legs in beiter frame,” STxzvens, 
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Alarums. Exeunt Sold. and Serv. having the tao bodic . 
Enter ChARLES, ALENGON, BuRGunbyY, Baſtard, La 
PuceLLE, and forces. | 


Char. Had York and Somerſet brought reſcue in, 
We ſhould have found a bloody day of this. 
Bat. How the young whelp of [albot's raging-wood “, 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood 31 
Puc. Once I encounter'd him, and thus I ſaid, 
Thou maiden youth, be wanquiſh'd by a maid : 
But—with a proud, majeſtical high ſcorn, — 
He anſwer'd thus; Toung Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench * : 
So, ruſhing in the bowels of the French 5, 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight, 
Bur. Doubtleſs, he would have made a noble knight: 
See, where he lies inherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. LES 
Baſt. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones aſunder ; 
Whoſe life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. 
Char. O, no; forbear: for that which we have fled 
During the life, let us not wrong it dead, | 


Euter Sir William Lucy; and; 4 Freach Bulli 
| preceding. 


Lacy. Herd, | 
Conduct me to the Dauphin's tent; to know 
Who hath obtain'd the glory of the day. 
Char, On what ſubmiſſive meſſage are you ſent ? 
Lucy. Submiſſion, Dauphin? 'tis a mere French word; 
6 95 | We 


* raging-wood,] That is, raging mad. So, in Heywood's Dialogues, - 
containing a number of effeFual proverbes, 1562. : 

«© She was, as they ſay, horn-wwoed.” | 
Again, in The longer thou liveſt the more fool thou art, 1570 : 
+ He will fight as he were weed. SrREVE NS. 

3 — in Frenchmen's Bld !] The return of rhyme where young Tal- 
bot is again mentioned, and in no other place, ſtiengthens the iuljicion 
that thoſe verſes were originally part of ſome other work, and were co- 
pied here only to iave the trouble of compoſing new. Jounsn. 

4 — of a giglot weneh :] Giglot is a wantian, or a ſirumpet. Jouns. 

The word is uſed by Gaſcoigne and other authors, though now quite 
obſolete. So, in the play of Orlands Furieſo, 1899: | 

** Whoſe choice is like that Greekiſh gige love, 
That left her lord, prince Menelaus.” STzEvens. 
0 — in the bowels of the French,] So, ia the firſt part of Jerenine, 
1605; | | 
Meet, Don Andrea l yes, in the battle's bowels,” STuev. 
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We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 
I .ome to know what priſoners thou haſt ta en, 
And to furvey the bodies of the dead. 

Char. For priſoners afk'{t thou? hell our priſon is. 
But tell me whom thou ſeek'ſt. 

Lucy. Where is the great Alcides * of the field, 
Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury ? 
Created, for his rare ſucceſs in arms, 
Great carl of Waſhford , Waterford, and Vilewce:; ; 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, | 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun * Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious lord of Falconbridge; ; 
Knight of the noble order of ſaint George, 
Worthy ſaint Michael, and the golden fleece; 
Great mareſhal to Henry the fixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France? 

Puc. Here is a ſilly ſtately ftile, indeed! 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath “, 
Writes not ſo tedious a ftile as this.— 
Him, that thou magnify'ſt with all thefe titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feer. 

Lucy. Is Talbot ſlain ; the Frenchmen's 3 ſcourge, 
Vour kingdom's terror and black Nemeſis ? 
O, were mine eye-balls into bullets turn'd, 
That I, in rage, might ſhoot them at your faces 
O, that J could but call theſe dead to life! | 5 
It were — ta fright the realm of France : | 

e | Were 


* Where ii the greet Alcide. Old . where's, Corred ed 
by Mr. Rowe. The compoſitor [EP caught the word But from the 
preceding line. MALON E. 

Great earl ef Waſhford,] 1 appears From Camden's Britannia and 
Holinſhed's Chronicle of Ireland, that Wexford was anciemly. called 
Weysferd. In Crormr pton's Manſion of Magnawtmitie it is written as 
here, Waſbford. This long lift of titles Is taken from the epitaph for- 
merly fixed on Lord Talbot's tomb in Rouen in Normandy. Where 
this author found it, I have not been alto, aſcertain, for it is not in 
the common hiſtorians. The oldeſt bo which l have met with it 
is the tract above mentioned, which waginted in 1599, poſterior to the 
date of this play. Numerous as this lick is, the epitaph has one more, 
which, I ſuppoſe, was only rejected becaufe it would not eaſify fall into 
the v erſe, Lord Lovetoft of Worſop.“ It concludes as here, Lord 
Falconbridge, knight of the order of St. George, St. Michael, 


and ihe golden fleece, Great ſhalt to King Henry VI. of his realm 
in France, who died in the ba of Bourdeaux, 14 3- W» Marons. 

7 The Turk, &c.] Alludi probably to the oſtentatious letter of 
Sultan Selyman the Maggfftent, to the emperor Ferdinand, 1862; in 
which all the Grand niert titles are enumerated, 85 Kaolles“s 
H.. of the Turks, sth edit. 


* 


* 
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| Were but his picture left among you here, 

It would amaze the proudeſt of you all. 

Give me their bodies ; that I may bear them hence, 

And give them burial as beſeems their worth. _ 

Puc. I think, this upſtart is old Talbot's ghoſt, 

He ſpeaks with ſuch a proud commanding ſpirit. 

For God's ſake, let him have ems; to keep them here, 

They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. 

Char. Go, take their bodies hence. 

Lucy. I'Il bear them hence: 

But from their aſhes * ſhall be rear'd 

A phœnix, that ſhall make all France afearxd. | 
Char. So we be rid of them, do with em whit thou wilt, 

And now to Paris, in this conquering vein; 


All will be ours, now bloody Talbot's ſlain,  [Exeunt, 


— a = r e — ERAS 
Red 


ACT v. n b. 
Lenin A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King HENRY, GLos TER, and Ex ETER. 


K. Hen, Have you perus'd the letters from the pope, 

The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac? . 
Glo. I have, my lord; and their inten: is this, — 

They humbly ſue unto your.excellence, YO 

To have a godly peace concluded of, _ 

Between the realms of England and of France. 

K. Hen. How doth your grace affect their motion? 

Glo. Well, my good lord ; and as the only means 

To {top effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, * 

| 0 


8 —let him have em; ] Old copy—have bim. So, a little lower, 
—do with hin. The firſt, emendation was made by Mr. Theobald; the 
other by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLons. 

* But from their aſbet, &c] The deſe&t of the metre ſhews that 
ſome word of two ſyllables was inadvertently omitted; probably an ef i- 
thet to aſhes, MaLone, | | 
9 In the original copy, the tranſcriber or printer forgot to mark ihe 
commencement of the fifth Act; and has by miſtake called this ſcene 
Scene II. The editor of the ſecond folio made a very abſurd regulation 
by making the act begin in the middle of the preceding ſcene, (where 
the Dauphin, &c. enter, and take notice of the dead bod es of Talbot 
2nd his ſon,) which was inadvertently followed in ſubſequent N 

| | | ALONE. 
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And 'ſtabliſh quieteſs on every fide. 
K. Hen. Ay, marry, uncle; for I always thought, 
It was both impious and unnatural, | 
That ſuch immanity and bloody ltrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. 
Glo. Beſide, my lord, the ſooner to effect, 
And ſurer bind, this knot of amity,— 
The earl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and ſumptuous dowry. 
K. Hen. Marriage ? uncle, alas! my years are Mo *,. 
And fitter is my ſtudy and my books, 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Vet, call the ambaſſadors ; and, as you pleaſe, 
So let them have their anſwers every one: 
I ſhall be well content with any choice, 
Tends to God's glory, and my country's weal. 


Enter a Legate, and two Ambeſſadors, with Winch ESTER in 
| a Cardinals hat. 


Exe. What ! is my-lord of Wincheſter dia 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree * ! | 
Then, I perceive, that will be verify'd, 

Henry the fifth did ſometime propheſy, — | 

Tf once he come to be a cardinal, 

He'll make his cap co-equal with the crown. | 

K Hen. My lords ambaſſadors, your ſeveral ſuits 

Have been confider'd and debated on. 

Your purpoſe is both good and reaſonable : 

And, therefore, are we certainly reſolv*d > 
To 


- 


T — immanity—] i. e. baibarity, ſavageneſs. STEEvens, 

* — my years are ung ;] His my, ROOT. was neee 
years old. MALox k. 

2 What is my lord of Winchefter Fey = Ind, | 
And call unto a cardinal's degree J "This (as Mr. Edwards has 
obſerved in his MI. notes) argues a great forget fulneſs in the poet. In 
the firſt act Gloſter ſays : 
PIl canvaſs thee in thy bread cardinals Bat; | 

and it is ſtrange that the duke of Exeter ſhould not know of his advance- 
ment. STEEVENS. 

It ſhould ſeem from the ſtage- direction prefixed to this ſcene, and 
from the converſation between the Legate and Wincheſter, that the au- 
thor mean t it to be underſtood that the biſhop had obtained his cardinal's 
hat only jult before his preſent entry. The icaccuracy therefore was in 
making Gloſter addreſs him by chat title in the beginning of the play. 
Hs in fact obtained i it in the fifth year of Henry's reign. MALOox z. 
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To draw conditions of a friendly peace; 
Which, by my lord of Wincheſter, we mean 
Shall be tranſported preſently to France. 
Glo. Aud for the proffer of my lord your maſter.— 
I have inform'd his highneſs ſo at large, 
As—liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 
Her beauty, and the value of her dower,. 
He doth intend ſhe ſhall be England's queen. 
K. Hen. In argument and proof of which contract, 
Bear her this jewel, [t the Amb. ] pledge of my affection. 
And ſo, my lord protector, ſee them guarded, | 
And ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſhipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the ſea. 1 
Exeunt K. HEN. and Train; Glo. Exs. and Ambaſ. 
Win. Stay, my lord legate ; you ſhall firſt receive F 
The ſum of money, which I promiſed 
Should be deliver'd to his holineſs 
For cloathing me in theſe grave ornaments. 
Leg. I will attend upon your lordſhip's leiſure. 
Win, Now Wincheſter will not ſubmit, I trow, 
Or be inferior to the proudeſt peer. 
Humphrey of Gloſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 
That, neither in birth 3, or for authority, 
The biſhop will be over-borne by thee : Ry 
Ill either make thee ſtoop, and bend thy knee, : 
Or ſack this country with a mutiny. 5 [Exeug. 
SCENE II. 


France, Plains in Anjou. 


Enter CnaRLES, BurGunDy, AlENCON, La PUCELLE, 
and forces, marching. | 


| Char, Theſe news, my lords, may cheer our drooping 
. ſpirits: | pry n 

*Tis ſaid, 1 ſtout Pariſians do revolt, 
And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Alen. Then march to Paris, noble Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalltance. | 

Puc. Peace be amongſt them, if they turn to us; 
Elſe, ruin combat with their palaces! ; 
. ra Hikes Yong 50 bits ; Enter 
3 That, neither in birth, ] 1 would read—for birth, That is, thou 
ſhalt not rule me though ti, birth is legitimate, and thy authority 
ſupreme. Jounson. | OY * 
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| Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mefſ. Succeſs unto our valiant general, 
And happineſs to his accomplices ! | 
Char. What tidings ſend our ſcouts ? I pr'ythee, ſpeak. 
Me. The Engliſh army, that divided was 8 
Into two parties, is now conjoin'd in one; 
And means to give you battle-prefently; _ 
Char. Somewhat too ſudden, firs, the warning is; 
But we will preſently provide for them. 
Bur. I truſt, the ghoſt of Talbot is nat there; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. | 
Puc, Of all baſe paſſions, fear is mall accurs'd :— 
Command the conqueſt, Charles, it Hall be thine; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. | 
Char, Then on, my lords; and France be fortunate } 
10 [ Excurt. 


\ 


SCENE HI. 
The ſame, before Avgiers. 
Alarums « Excurfions. Enter LA PuceLLs. 


Puc. The regent: conquers, and the Frenchmen fly.—- 
Now help, ye charming ſpells, and periapts * ; 
And ye choice ſpirits, that admoniſh me, | 5 
And give me ſigns of future accidents ! [ TYunder. 
You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north 5, 1 
| | Appear, 


4 — ye charming ſpells, and periapts; I Charms ſow d up. Ezek. 
xi. 18. Moe to them that ſow. pillows ta all arm holes, to hunt ſouls.” 
Por E. 
Periapts were worn about; the neck as preſervatives. from diſeaſe. or 
danger. Of tizele, the firſt chapter of St. John's goſpel was deemed the 
molt efficacious. Whoever is deſirous to know more about them, may 
conſult Reginald Scott's Di/covery of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 230, &. 
;  STERVENS, 
The following ſtory, which is related in Mitt, Fus, and Faxcies, 
9s proves what Mr. Steevens bas, aſſerted. A cardinal ſeeing a 
prieſt carrying a cudgel under his gown, reprimanded him, His excuſe 
was, that he only carried it to defend himſelf againſt the dogs of the 
town. Wherefore, I pray you, replied the cardinal, ſerves Si Jaber 
Ge? Alas, my lord, ſaid the prieſt, theſe curs underſtand no Latin.“ 
| M ALONE. 
5 — mpnaxch of, the narth, ] The north was always. ſuppoſed. to be the 
particular babitation of bad ſpirits, Milton therefore aſſembles che rebel 
angels in the north. Jou xn, | 4 1 5 
2 E 
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Appear, and aid me in this enterprize ! 
| Enter Fiends. 
This ſpeedy and quick appearance argues proof 
Of your accuſtomed diligence ro me. N 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are cull'd | 
Out of the powerful regions under earth, 
Help me this once, that France may ger the field. 
38 5 [They walk about and ſpeak not. 
O, hold me not with ſilence over-long ! 
Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
T'll lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earneſt of a further benefit; | : 
So you do condeſcend to help me now — 5 
| | They hang their heads. 
No hope to have redreſs ?—My body ſhall 
Pay recompence, if you will grant my ſuit. 
| | 3 [ T hey ſhake their heads, 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice, | 
Entreat you to Jour wonted furtherance ? 
"Then take my ſoul ; my body, foul, and all, 
Before that England give the French the foil. 
| | [ They depart. 


See ! they forfake me. Now the time is come, 


That France muſt vail her lofty-plumed creſt, 

And let her head fall into England's lap. 

My ancient incantations are too weak, 

And hell too ſtrong for me to buckle with : 

Now, France, thy glory droopeth to the duſt. [Ext. 


Alarums, Enter French and Engliſh fighting. La PocE ll ur 
and Y or x fight hand to hand. La PuceLLE is taken, The 
French fly. | 


York. Damſel of France, T think, 1 have you faſt : 


The boaſt of Lucifer in the xivth chapter of Iſaiah is faid to be, that | 


be will fit upon the mount of the congregation, in the ſides of the north. " 


; STEEVENS, 
© — the preverful regions—] | believe Shakſpeare wrote—/egions, 
2h | | | t | WAN BURTON. 
In a former paſſage regions ſeems to have been printed inſteac! of legi- 
eng; at leaſt all the editors from the time of Mr. Rowe have there ſub- 
ſtitur ed the latter word inſtead of the former. The word cull'd, a d'the 
epithet powerful, which is applicable to the fiends themſelves, but not to 
their place of reſidence, ſhew that it has an equal title to a place in the 
text here. So, in the Tempeſt : | ” | 
„ — But one fend at à time, 
* [lt fight their legion o'er. Maron, | 
The regions under earth are the infernal regions. Whence elſe ſhould 
the ſoreereſs have ſelected or ſummoned her fiends, STxzivENs. 


Unchain 
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Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty, — 
A poodly prize, fit for the devil's grace ! 
See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
Puc. Chang'd to a worſer ſhape thou ak not be. 
York. O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 
No ſhape but his can pleaſe your dainty eye. 
Puc. A plaguing miſchief light on Charles, and thee! 
And may you both be ſuddenly ſurpriz'd 
By bloody hands, in ſleeping on your beds! _ 
Fork. Fell, banning hag ? ! enchantreſs, hold thy tongue. 
Puc. I pr'ythee, give me leave to curſe a while. 
York. Curſe, een, when thou comeſt to the ſtake. 
| [ Exeunt. 


Alarums. Enter SUFFOLK, leading i in lady Mas GARET. 


Suf. Be what thou wilt, thou art my er 
[ gates on ber. 


O faireſt beauty, do not fear, nor fly; 
For I will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
And lay them gently on thy tender fide. 
J kiſs theſe We 27 Li ing her hand] for eternal peace“: 
Who art thou ? ſay, that IJ may honour thee. 
Mar. Margaret my name; and daughter to a king, 
The king of Naples, whoſoe'er thou art, | 
SuF. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me: 


7 Fell banning hag I] To ban is to curſe. e | 
$ 1 kiſs theſe fingers for eternal peace :] In the old copy theſe 3 are 
thus arranged and pointed : 
For | will touch thee but with reverent hands, 
I kiſs theſe fingers for eternal peace, 
And lay them gently on thy tender fide. 
dy which Suffolk is made to kiſs his own fingers, a ſymbol of peace * 
which there is, I believe, no example. The traaſpoſition was made, l 
think righily, by Mr. Capel. in theold edition, as here, there is only a 
c-mma after“ hands,” which ſeems to countenance the regulation now 
made. To obtain fomerhi ing like ſenie, the modern editors were obliged 
to put 2 full point at the end cf that line 
In co:firmation of the tranſpofition here made, let it be remembered 
that two lines are in like manner miſplaced in Troilus and Creffi — Act 
I. iol. 1623: 
« Or like a ſtar Arend ; nay, if we talk of reaſon, 
« And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove.“ 
Again, in K. Richard III. Ac IV. ic. iv: 
„That reins in galled eyes of weeping ſouls, 
© That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 5 MaLons. | 
80 
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So doth the ſwan her downy cygnets ſave, a 
Keeping them priſoners underneath her wings “. 
Yet, if this ſervile uſage once offend, | 
Go, and be free again, as Suffolk's friend. = 

wee | [She turns away as going, 
O, ſtay !—T have no power to let her paſs ; 
My hand would free her, but my heart ſays—no. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtreams ?, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So ſeems this gorgeous beauty to mine 2 | 

Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not ſpeak : 

PI call for pen and ink, and write my mind: 
Fie, De la Poole ! diſable not thyſelf * * 
Haſt not a tongue ? is ſhe not here? | 
Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's fight !. 
Ay; beauty's princely majeſty is ſuch, 
Confounds the tongue, and makes the ſenſes rough 2. 
Mar. Say, earl of Suffolk, —if thy name be ſo,— 
What ranſom mult I pay before I paſs? _. DE 
For, I perceive, I am os FS 
Sf. How canſt thou tell, ſhe will deny thy ſuit, -- | 
Before thou make a trial of her love? [ Afede. 
Mar. Why ſpeak'it thou not? what ranſom muſt I pay: 
Suf. She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd: _ 
She is a woman; therefore to be won. 472.4 "fade. 
Mar. Wilt thou accept a ranſom, yea, or no ? 
Suf. Fond man! remember, that thou haſt a wife 
Then how can Margaret be thy paramour ? l [Afide. 
Mur. IT were beſt to leave him, for he will not hear. L 
Suf. There all is marr'd; there lies a cooling card 3, 


* her wings.] Old Copy—+is. This manifeſt error: I only men- 
tion becauſe it ſupports a note in à former volume of this work, 
and iuſtifies the change the e made. Her was formerly ipel: bir ; hence 
it was often confon-:ded with Bis. MaLons. | 3 
9 As pliys the ſun upon the glaſſy ſir eamt, &c.] This compariſon, 
made between things which ſeem ſufficiently unlike, is intended to ex- 
prels the ſoitne!s and delieacy of lady Margaret's beauty, which elight- 
ed, but did not dazzle : which was bright, but gave no pain by its luſtre, 
| | - - [Jon so. 
— ditable not thyſe!f;)] Do not repreſeni thyſelf ſo weak. © To diſa- 
ble the judgment of another was, in that age, the ſame as to deſtroy its 
credit 01 authority. Jon xsoR. 5 12 V 
So, in As you like it, Act V: — If again, it was not well cut, be 
dijabled my judgment. STESVENS. © 
2 — and makes be ſenſes rough.] The meaning of this word is not 
very obvious. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads—crouch, . MaLons. 
| 3 = @ cooling card.] So, in Ma- ius and Syllay 1394 
* il have a preſent cooling card tor you.” STEEVENS.: 
| N N : Mar. 
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Mar. He talks at random ; ſure, the man ud 1 


Suf. And yet a diſpenſation may be had. 


Mar. And yet I would that you would anſwer me. 


Suf. III win this lady Margaret. For whom? 


Why, for my king : Tuſh ! that's a wooden thing Y 


Mar. Hetalks of wood : It is ſome carpenter. 
Suf. Vet ſo my fancy may be ſatisfy'd, 
And peace eſtabliſhed between theſe realms. 
But there remains a ſcruple in that too: 
For though her father be the king of Naples, 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, 
And our nobility will ſcorn the match. 
Mar. Hear ye, captain? Are you not at leifure ? 
Suf. It ſhall be ſo, diſdain they ne'er ſo much: 
Henry is youthful, and will quickly yield. — 
Madam, I have a ſecret to reveal. | 


[ As. 


Mar. What though I be enthrall'd? he ſeems a knight, 


And will not any way diſhonour me. 
Sf. Lady, vouchſafe to liſten what I ſay. 
Mar. Perhaps, I ſhall be refcu'd by the French ; 


And then I need not crave his courteſy. 


Si. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cauſe— 
Mar. Tuſh! women have been captivate ere now. 


Suf. Lady, wherefore talk you ſo ? 
Mar. | cry you mercy, *tis but guid for quo. 
Suf. Say, gentle princeſs, would you nor ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen? 
Mar. To be a queen in bondage, is mare vile, 
Than is a ſlave in baſe ſerviliy ; 
For princes ſhould be free. 
Suf. And ſo ſhall you, 
If happy England's royal king be free. 


Mar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me? 


Sf. I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen; 
To put a golden ſcepter in thy hand, | 
And ſet a precious crown upon thy head, 

If thou wilt condeſcend to be my - 

Mar. What? 

Su His love. 

Mar. I am unworthy to be Heary's wife. 

Suf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy an 
To woo ſo fair a dame to be his wife, 

And have no portion in the choice myſelf, 


4— a worden thing.) is an awkward buſineſs, an und rtaking nit 
likely to ſucceed. So, in Lilly's Maid's e i= Xo ne” 
My mafter takes but woven pins,” STEVEN, 


Ade. 


[ Aſide. 
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How ſay you, madam; are you ſo content ? 

Mar. An if my father pleaſe, I am content. 

Suf. Then call our captains, and our colours, forth ; - 

And, madam, at your father's caſtle walls | | 
We'll crave a parley, to confer with him. 
5 | Troops come forward. 


A parley ſounded. Enter RE LGNIER; on the nvalls. 


Suf. See, Reignier, ſee thy daughter priſoner, 
Reig To whom? | 
Suf. To me. „ 
Reig. Suffolk, what remedy ? * 
J am a ſoldier; and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſfſs. 
Suf. Ves, there is remedy enough, my lord: 
Conſent, (and, for thy honour, give conſent,) 
Thy daughter ſhall be wedded to my king ; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto ; 
And this her eaſy-held imprifonment 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty, 
Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks? 
Suf. Fair Margaret knows, | 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign “, 
Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I deſcend, 
To give thee anſwer of thy juſt demand f | 
| 3 Exit, ſrom the walls. 
Suf. And here J will expect thy coming. . 


T rumpets ſounded. Enter RERIGNIER, Glow. 


Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our territories ; 
Command in Anjou what your honour pleaſes. 

Suf. Thanks, Reignier, happy for ſo ſweet a child, 
Fit to be made companion with. a king: 
What anſwer makes your grace unto my ſuit ? 

Reig. Since thou doſt deign to woe: her little worthy 5, 
To be the princely. bride. of ſuch. a lord; | 
Upon condition I may quietly 


4 — face, or feign.] © To face (ſays Dr. Johnſon). is to carry a falſe 
appearance 3 to play the hypocrite.** Hence the name of 'one of the 
characters in Ben Johnſon's Alchymiſt. Malone. | 

5 Since thou daſt dei ga to ww1e Tos little worth, & c.] To wor her little 
war 4b. - may mean 1% court ber:ſmall ſbare aft merit. But perhaps the 
paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: | 2 1 
Since chou doft deign to woo her, littte worth 


; To be the princely b ide of ſuch a lord; AA 
i. ©. little deſerving to be the wife of ſuch a prince. Ma ton. 


Enjoy 
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Enjoy mine own, the county Maine *, and Anjou, 
Free from oppreſhon, or the ſtroke of war, 
My daughter ſhall be Henry's, if he pleaſe. 
Suf. That is her ranſom, I deliver her; 
And thoſe two counties, I will undertake. 
Your grace ſhall well and quietly enjoy. 
Reig. And I again, —in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king, — 
Give thee her hand, for fign of plighted faith. 
Suf. Reignier of France, I give thee kingly thanks, 
Becauſe this is in traffick of a king : | 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
To be mine own attorney in this caſe. : [ Afide, 
I'll over then to England with this news, IG 
And make this marriage to be ſolemniz'd : 
So, farewell, Reignier ! Set this diamond ſafe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. 
Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace 
The Chriſtian prince, king Henry, were he here. 
Mar. Farewell, my lord! Good wiſhes, praiſe, and 
+ - Prayers, | | 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret. [| going. 
Suf. Farewell, ſweet madam ! But hark you, Margaret ; 
No princely commendations to my king ? 
Mar. Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. 
Suf. Words ſweetly plac'd, and modeſtly 5 directed. 
But, madam, I muſt trouble you again. — 
No loving token to his majeſty? 
Mar. Yes, my good lord; a pure unſpotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, I ſend the king. 
Suf. And this withal. LEES | | [ K1/ſes her. 
Mar. That for thyſelf ;—T will not fo preſume, ö 
To ſend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king 7. 
[Exeunt RRIGNIER, and MaROGARE Tx. 
Suf. O, wert thou for myſelf!— But, Suffolk, ſtay, 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons, lurk. 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe: 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount; 


Mad, 


 ® — tbe county Maine,) Maine is called a county both by Hall and 
Holinſhed. The old copy erroneouſly roads—country, Malone. 
6 mod ftly—) Old Copy—medefty. Correct ed by the editor. of the ſe- 
cond folio. MAIN x. e . 4 4 
7 To ſend ſuch peeviſn lebten.] Peeuiſb for childiſh. WAR BUR To. 
See a note in Cymbelne, Act I. ic. vii: He's ſtrange and peeviſb.“ 
Shag | | OTERVENS, 
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Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art ® ; 
Repeat their ſemblance often on the ſeas, 
That, when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's feet, 


Thou may'ſt bereave him of his wits with wonder. L Exeunt. 


SCENE W. 
Camp of the Duke of York, in Anjou. 
Enter York, Warwios, and others. 


Y ork. Bring forth that ſorcereſs, condemn'd tꝭ burn. 


Enter La Pc ILE, guarded, and a Shepherd. 


Shep. Ah, Joan! this kills thy father's heart out: ight ! 
Have I ſought every country far and near, 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Muſt 1 behold thy timeleſs ? cruel death? 
Ah, Joan, ſweet daughter Joan, I'll die with thee !_ 
Puc. Decrepit miſer * ! baſe ignoble wretch ! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine. 
| Shep. Out, out! My lords, an pleaſe you, tis not ſo: 
I did beget her, all the pariſh knows : 


8 Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art;] So the old copy. The 
modern editors have been content to read Her natural graces. By the 
word mad, however, | believe the poet only meant d or uncultivat- 
ed. In the former of theſe ſignifications he appears to have uſed it in 
Othells : “ he fbe lov'd fprov'd mad :” which Dr. Johnſon has properly 
interpreted. We call a wild girl, to this day, a mad-cap. Mad, in 
ſome of the ancient books of gardening, is uſed as an epithet to plants 
which grow rampant and wild. STEeEVENS. | 

Pope had, perhaps, this line in his thonght, when he wrote 

Ad ca'ch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
an The Two Noble Kinjmen, 1631, mad is uſed in the ſamemanneras in 
tne text: 
ls it not mad lodging in theſe wild woods here?“ 

Again, in Naſhe's Have with you to Saffron NM alden, 1896: «Kawith 
manie more madde tricks of youth never plaid before.” MATLox k. 

9 —timeleſs—] is untimely. So in Drayton's Legend of Robert Duke 


of Nermandy : 


* Thy ſtrength was buried in his /imeleſs death.” STEEvens. 

! Decrepit miſer I] Miſer has no relation to avarice in this paſſage, 
but ſimply means a miſerable creature. So, in Holinſhed, p. 960, 
where he is ſpeaking of the death of Richard III:“ And fo this miſer, 
at the ſame verie point, had like chance and fortune, &c.” Again, 
p. 951, among the laſt words of lord Cromwell: for if I ſhould ſo 
doo, I were a very wretch and a ner.“ STEEVENS. 1 

| er 
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Her mother liveth yet, can teſtify 
She was the firſt-fruit of my bachelorſhip, 

War. Graceleſs ! wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 

York, This argues what her kind of life hath been ; 
Wicked and vile; and ſo her death concludes, 

Shep. Fie, Joan ! that thou wiltbe ſo obſtacle * ! 
God knows, thou art a collop of my fleſh; | 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear: 

Deny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan. 

Puc. Peaſant, avaunt !—You have ſuborn'd this man, 
Of purpoſe to obſcure my noble birth. 

Shep. Tis true, I gave a noble; to the prieſt, 

The morn that I was wedded to her mother.— 

Kneel down and take my bleſſing, good my girl. 

Wilt thou not ſtoop? Now curled be the time 

Of thy nativity ! I would, the milk . 

Thy mother gabe thee, when thou ſuck'dſt her breaſt, 

Had been a little ratſbane for thy ſake ! 

Or elſe, when thou didſt keep my lambs a- field, 

I wiſh ſome ravenous wolf had eaten thee ! 

Doſt thou deny thy father, curſed drab ? 

O, burn her, burn her; hanging is too good. Exit. 
York. Take her away; for he hath liv'd too long, 

To fill the world with vicious qualities, 1 

Puc. Firſt, let me tell you whom you have condemn'd: 

Not me“ begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 
But iſſued from the progeny of kings; 
Virtuous, and holy; Sas from above, - 
By inſpiration of celeſtial grace, 

To work exceeding ms on earth. 

I never had to do with wicked ſpirits : 

But you,—that are polluted with your lufts, 
Stain'd with the guiltleſs blood of innocents, 
Corrupt and tainted with a thouſand vices, 
Becauſe you want the grace that others have, 
You judge it ſtraight a thing impoſſible 

To compaſs wonders, but by help of devils. 


2 — ſo obſtacle ] A vulgar corruption of eb/tinate, which I think has 
eddly laſted fince our author's time till now. Jon RON. Gs. 

The ſame corruption may be met with ia Gower, Chapman, and 
other writers. STEEVENS. | oy 

3 — my noble birth.— 

"Tis true, I gave a noble—] This paſſage ſeems to corroborate an 
explanation, ſomewhat far-fetched, which I have given in K. Henry IV. 
ef the nob/eman and royal! man. Jonns0n. | 

* Not me-] [ believe the author wrote—Not oe M ALONE. N 
| ; | 0, 
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No, miſconceived * ! Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy, 
Chaſte and immaculate in very thought ; _ 
Whoſe maiden blood, thus rigorouſly effus'd, 


= Will cry for vengeanceat the gates of heaven. 


York. Ay, ay; —away with her to execution. 
Mar. And hark ye, ſirs; becauſe ſhe is a maid, 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough: 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal ſtake, 
That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. | 
Puc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ?!— 
Then, Joan, diſcover thine infirmity; | 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege. — v 
Jam with child, ye bloody homicides : 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although ye hale me to a violent death. 
York. Now heaven forefend ! the holy maid with child ? 
War. The greateſt miraele that e'er ye wrought : 
Is all your ſtri& precifeneſs come to this? 
York. She and the Dauphin have been juggling : 
I did imagine what would be her refuge. 
War. Well, go to; we will have no baſtards live ; 
Eſpecially, ſince Charles muſt father it. | 
Puc. You are deceiv'd; my child is none of his; 
It was Alengon, that enjoy'd my love. 11 9 0 
York. Alengon ! that notorious Machiavel 5 ! 
It dies, an if it had a thouſand lives. | 
Puc. O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 
"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke | nam'd, 
But Reignier, king of Naples, that 4 
War. A marry'd man! that moſt intolerable. 
York, Why, here's a girl! I think ſhe knows not well, 
There were ſo many, whom ſhe may accuſe. | 


7 


4 Ne, miſcenceived!} i, e. No, ye miſconceivers, ye who miſlake me 


| end my qualities, STERVENS. 


5 — that notorious Machiavel !] Machiavel being mentioned ſome» 
what before his time, this line is by ſame of the editors given to the play- 
ers, and ejeted from the text. Joh NB. | 

The character of Machiavel ſeems to have made ſo very deep an im- 
preflion on the dramatick writers of this age, that he is many times as 
prematurely fpoken of. So, in the Faliant Mielchman, 1615, one of the 
characters bids Caradoc, i. e. Carattavus, : 


„ read Machiavel : 
Princes that would aſpire, muſt mock at hell.“ 
Again: © —— my brain „ 
„ ltalianates my barren faculties 
+ To Machiavelien blackneſs,” STrEvens. 


War. 
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War. It's ſign, ſhe hath been liberal and free. 
York, And, yet, forſooth, ſhe is a virgin pure.— 
Strumpet, thy words condemn thy brat, and thee : 
Uſe no entreaty, for it is in vain. . 
Puc. Then lead me hence; with whom I leave my curſe: 
May never glorious ſun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode !. 
But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of death 6 
Environ you ; ell milchief and deſpair, | 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourſelves?! 
| [ Exit, guarded, 
York. Break thou in pieces, and conſume to aſhes, 
Thou foul accurſed miniſter of hell! | 


Enter Cardinal Be aurorrT, attended. 


Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 

With letters of commiſſion from the king. 
For know, my lords, the ſtates of Chriſtendom, 
Mov'd with remorſe of theſe outrageous broils, 
Have earneſtly implor'd a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aſpiring French; 
And ſee at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 
Approacheth, to confer about ſome matter. 

York. Is all our travel turn'd to this effect? 
After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
8o many captains, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And ſold their bodies for their country's benefit, 
Shall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace? 
Have we not loſt moſt part of all the towns, 
By treaſon, falſhood, and by treachery, 
Our great progenitors had conquered ?— 
O, Warwick, Warwick | I foreſee with grief 
The utter loſs of all the realm of France. 
War. Be patient, Vork; if we conclude a peace, 

It ſhall be with ſuch ſtrict and ſevere covenants, 
As little ſhall the Frenchmen gain thereby. 


6 — darkneſs and the gloomy ſbade of death—] The expreſſion is ſcrip- 
tural : ** Whereby the day-ſpring from on high hath viſited us, to give 
light to them that fit in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death.”——M ALONE. 

7 — till miſchief and deſpair, _ D | 

Drives you to break your necks, or hang your ſelves ! Perhaps Shak- 
ſpeare intended to remaik in this execration, the frequency of ſuicide 
among the Engliſh, which had been commonly imputed to the gloomi- 


neſs of their air. JoansoN. 
Enter 
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Enter CuarLEs, attended; ALENGON, BasSTARD, Reis- 
NIER, and Others. | : 


Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, 
That peaceful truce ſhall be proclaim'd in France, 
We come to be informed by yourſelves 
What the conditions of that league muſt be. 

York. Speak, Wincheſter ; 2 boiling choler chokes 
The hollow paſſage of my poiſon'd voice *, 
By ſight of theſe our baleful enemies 9, 

Win. Charles, and the reſt, it is enacted thus: 
That—in regard king Henry gives conſent, * 
Of meer compaſſion, and of lenity, 

To eaſe your country of diſtreſsful war, 

And ſuffer you to breathe in fruitful peace, — 
You ſhall become true liegemen to his crown : 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt ſwear 
To pay him tribute, and ſubmit thyſelf, 

Thou ſhalt be plac'd as viceroy under him, 
And (till enjoy the regal dignity. | 

Alen. Muſt he be then a ſhadow of himſelf? 
Adorn his temples with a corenet *; e 
And yet, in ſubſtance and authority, 

Retain but privilege of a private man? 

Ibis proffer is abſurd and reaſonſeſs. 

Z Char. Tis known, already that I am poſſeſs d 
With more than half the Gallian territories, 

And therein reverenc'd for their lawful Ring: 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh'd 
Detra& ſo much from that prerogative, 

As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? 

No, lord ambaſſador ; PII rather keep. 

That which I have, than, coveting for more, 


Be caſt from poſſibility of all. 


8 — poiſon'd voice,] Poiſon'd voice agrees well enough with banef/ 
en-mies, or with baleful, if it can be uſed in the ſame ſenſe, The mo- 
dern editors read—priſon'd voice. Jon neon, 
Priſon'd was introduced by Mr. Pope. MA Low x. | 
9 — baleful enemies.) Baleful is ſorrowful; | therefore rather ima- 
tine that we ſhould read—banefel, hurtful, or miſchievous. JounsoNn. 

Baleful had anciently the ſame meaning as baneful. It is an epithet 
very frequently beſtow'd on poiſonous plants and reptiles. So, in Ro- 
mes and Juliet: 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers.“ 

| | | STEEveENSs. 

— With « coronet ;] Corone! is here uſed for a crown, Jon neon. 


York. 


< 


Jo cavil in the courſe of this contract: 
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York. Inſulting Charles! haſt thou by ſecret means 
Us'd interceſſion to obtain a league; 
And, now the matter grows to compromiſe, 
Stand'ſt thou aloof upon compariſon ? 
Either accept the title thou uſurp'(t, 
Of benefit 3 proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of deſert, 
Or we will plague thee with inceſſant wars, 
Reig. My lord, you do not well in obſtinacy 


If once it be neglected, ten to one, 
We ſhall not find like opportunity. 
Aen. To ſay the truth, it is your policy, 
To ſave your ſubjects from ſuch maſſacre, 
And ruthleſs ſlaughters, as are daily ſeen 
By our proceeding in hoſtility: Ir 
And therefore take this compact of a truce, 
Although you break it when your pleaſure ſerves. 1 y 
\ [Afde, to Charles. 
War. How ſay' ſt thou, Charles? ſhall our condition 
ſtand? Or ES. 
Char. It ſhall : 
Only reſerv'd, you claim no intereſt 
In any of our towns of garriſon. 
York. Then {wear allegiance to his majeſty ; 
As thou art knight, never to diſobey, | 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 
Thou, nor thy nobles, to the-crown of England.— 
[Charles, and the reft, gwve tokens of ſtally. 
So, now diſmiſs your army when ye pleaſe; - 
Hang up your enſigns, let your drums be till, | 
For here we entertain a ſolemn peace. T Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


London. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Hewar, in conference with SurroL Ges- 
TER and EXET EN fellowiny. © 


K. Hen. Your wend'rous rare deſcription, noble earl, 


2 — pen compariſon ?] Do you ſtand to compare your preſent fate, 
a ſtate which you have neither right or power' to maintain, with the 
terms Which we offer? Jounaon. 


3 — Of benefit] Benefit is here à term of law. Be content to live 
as the hc neficiary of our king. Jomnson, 
Of 


* 


es. 


145. 


ut, 


ys - 


? afe, 
u the 


o live 
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Of beauteous Margaret hath aſtoniſh'd me: 


Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 
Do breed love's ſettled paſſions in my heart: 


And like as rigour of tempeltuous guſts 


Provokes the mightieſt hulk againſt the tide ; 


So am I driven, by breath of her renown, 


Either to ſuffer ſhipwreck, or arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. 
Suf. Tufh, my good lord ! this ſuperficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praiſe: 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, 
(Had I ſufficient {kill to utter them,) * 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, 
Able to raviſn any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, ſhe is not ſo divine. 
So full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowlineſs of mind, 
She 1s content to be at your command ; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaſte intents, 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. 
K. Hen. And otherwiſe will Henry ne'er preſume, 
Therefore, my lord protector, give conſent, 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen. 
Glo. So ſhould I give conſent to flatter fin. 
You know my lord, your highnels is betroth'd 
Unto another lady of eſteem ; - 
How ſhall we then diſpenſe with that contra, 
And not deface your honour with reproach ?. 
Suf. As doth a ruler with unlawful oaths ; 
Or one, that, at a triumph 5 having vow'd 
To try his ſtrength, forſaketh yet the liſts 
By reaſon of his adverſary's odds: 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without offence. | 
Glo. Why, what, I pray, is Margaret more than that! 
Her father is no better than an earl, 


Although in glorious titles he excel. 


Suf. Yes, my good lord *, her father is a king, 


4 So am I driven, &c.] This ſimile is ſomewhat obſcure; he ſeems 
eo mean, that as a ſhip is driven agaioſt the tide by the wind, ſo he is 
driven by love againſt the current of his intereſt, Jotinsom, 

5 — at. a triumph—] A triuviph in this author's time fignified an 
exhibition of ſports, &c. See 4 Midſummer Night's Dream. | 

| - MaALons. 
* — my good brd, ] Gerd, which is not in the old copy, Was added 
tor the ſake of the metre, in the ſecohd folio, MA4tows. 2 
The 
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The king of Naples, and Jeruſalem ; 

And of ſuch great authority in France, 

As his alliance will confirm our peace, 

And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. _ 
Glo. And ſo the earl of Armagnac may do, 

Becauſe he is near kinſman unto Charles. | 
Exe. Beſide, his wealth doth warrant a liberal dower; 

While Reignier ſooner will receive, than give. 
Suf. A dower, my lords! diſgrace not ſo your king, 

That he ſhould be ſo abject, baſe, and poor, 

To choole for wealth, and not for perfect love. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen, Pp 

And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich: 

So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 

As market-men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip® ; 

Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 

Muſt be companion of his nuptial bed; 

And therefore, lords, ſince he affeQs her moſt, 

It moſt 7 of all theſe reaſons bindeth us, 

In our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd. 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell; 

An age of diſcord and continual ſtrife ? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth bliſs *, 

And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 

Whom ſhould we match with Henry, being a king, 

But Margaret, that is daughter to a king ? 

Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king : 

Her valiant courage, and undaunted ſpirit, 

(More than in women commonly is ſeen,) 

Wiil anſwer our hope in ifſue of a king; 

For Heory, ſon unto a conqueror, 

Is likely to beget more conquerors, 

If with a lady of ſo high reſolve, | 

As is fair Margaret, he be link'd in love. 

Then yield, my lords; and here conclude with me, 

That Margaret ſhall be queen, and none but ſne 


6 — by atterneyſbip;] By the intervention of another man's choice; 
or the diſeretional agency of another. Jounsox. $3, 


7 It meft—)] The word It, which is wanting in the old copy, was be 
inſerted by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. | 2 
WE 


8 Whereas the contrary bringeth bliſs,] Contrary is here uſed as 2 
quadriſyllable; as if it were written conterary, So Henry is uſed by our 
o 4 poet» and by our author, as a triſyllable. Matoxs, 
3 A. Heu. 
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K. Hen. Whether it be through force of your report, 
My noble lord of Suffolk; or for that | 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 

With any paſſion of inflaming love, 

I cannot tell; but this I am aſſur'd, 

I feel ſuch ſharp diſſention in my breaſt, 

Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 

As Tam ſick with working of my thoughts 9. | 
Take, therefore, ſhipping; poſt, my lord, to France; 
Agree to any covenants ; and procure 

That lady Margaret doth vouchſafe to come 

To croſs the ſeas to England, and be crown'd 

King Henry's faithful and anointed queen : 

For your expences and ſufficient charge, 

Among the people gather up a tenth, 

Re gone, I fay ; for, till you do return, 

I reſt perplexed with a thouſand cares.— 

And you, good uncle, baniſh all offence :. 

If you do cenſure me by what you were *, 

Not what you are, I know it will excuſe 

This ſudden execution of my will. | 

And to conduct me, where from company, 

may revolve and ruminate my grief *. | [Extt. 
Gl. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at firſt and laſt. 

[Exeunt GLoSTER and EXETER. 


Suf. Thus Suffolk hath prevail'd : and thus he goes, 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; 

With hope to find the like event in love, 

But proſper better than the Trojan did. 

Margaret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm 3. Exit. 


— 


King Henry V. 
* Work, work your theughts, and therein ſee a ſiege.“ 
Maron. 
1 If you docenture me, &c.) To cenſure is here ſimply to judge. IF 
ir judging me you confider the paſt frailties of your own youth. Jo now, 


> — ruminate my grief.) Grief in the firſt line is taken generally for 
pain or uneaſineſs ; in the ſecond ſpecially for ſorrow. Jonngon, 


3 Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of the folio in 1623, 
though the two ſucceeding parts are extant in two editions in quarto.— 
That the ſecond and third parts were publiſhed without the firſt, may 
be admitted as no weak proof that the copies were lurieptitiouſly obtain- 
ed, and that the primers of that time gave the publick thoſe plays not 
ſuch as the author defigned, but ſuch as they could get them That this 
play was wriiten before the two others is indubitably collected trom the 
leries of events; that it was written and played before Heary the Fitth 


Ver, 1X. ITY | 15 


9 4s I am fick evith working of my thoughts] So, in Shakſpeare's 
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is apparent, becauſe in the epilogue there is mention made of this play, 
and not of the other parts: | 
Henry the fixth, in infant bands crown'd Ring. 
Wheje ſia le jo many had the managing, 
That they loſt France, and male bis England bleed: 
W hich oft our flage hath flewn. © Ts 
France is left in this play, The two following contain, as the old title 
imports, the contention of the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
| Jonmwsow. 
That the ſecond and third parts (as they are now called) were printed 
without the firft, is a proof in my apprehenſion, that they were not 
written by the author of the firſt : and the title of The Contention of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, being affixed to the two pieces which 
were printed in quarto in 1600, is a proof that they were a diſtin work, 
commencing where the other ended, but not written at the ſame time; 
and that this play was never known by the name of The Firſt part of 
King Henry VT. till Heminge and Condell gave it this title in their vo- 
lume, to diſtinguiſh it from the two ſubſequent plays; which, being 40. 
tered by Shakſpeare, aſſumed the new titles of the Second and Third 
Parts of King Henry VI. that they might not be confounded with the ori- 
nal pieces on Which they were formed. This firſt part was, [ conceive, 
originally called The hifforical play of King Henry VI. See the Eſſay at 
the end of theſe conteſted pieces. M LoNE. — 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


King * the Sixth : 

3 Duke of Gloſter, his uncle. 

Cardinal Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, great uncle to the 
king. 

Richard 3 Duke of York : 

Edward and Richard, his Jons- 

Duke of Somerſet, 


| Duke of Suffolk, 


Duke of Buckingham, „y the king's party. 
Lord Clifford, 5 4 fn | 
Young Clifford, His fon. 


Earl Wan. = 1 2: of the York fafion. 
Lord Scales, Governour 7 the Tower. Lord Say. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother. Sir John Stanley. 
A Sea-captain, Maſter, and Maſter” s Mate, and Walter Whit- 


more. 
Two Gentle on with 8 ffolk. 
A . Pau. 2 FE 
Hume and Southwell, t prigſte. 
Bolingbroke, a Ce. A ſpirit raiſed by him. 
Thomas Horner, an Armourer. Peter, his man. 
Clerk of Chatham. . Mayor of Saint Albatys, 
Simpcox, an {mprnſtor. Two Murderers. 
Jack Cade, a Rebel? 
George, John, Dick, Smith, the Weaver, Michael, oe, þis 

"A 


Alexander Iden, a Kentiſh 8 


1 Queen to King Henry. 
Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Gloſter. 
Margery Jourdain, a Witch. 
Wife to Simpcox. 


4 - 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Petitioners, Aldermen, a Bea- 
dle, Sheriff, and Officers ; Citizens, Prentices, Hale oners, 
Guards, Soldiers, Meſſengers, fc. 


SCENE, difderfodly 7 in various parts of England, 
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SECOND PART OT 


KING He N EY v9, 


33 


— 


T SL 
London. 4 Room of "flats in the Palace. 
Flouriſh of Trumpets + then hautboys. Euter, on one fide, ing 


Henry, Dake of GLoSTER, SALISBURY, Warwick, 
and Cardinal BeaurokT ; on the other, Queen MarG A- 
RET, led in by SUFFOLK 3 YORK, SOMERSETy BUCKING- 
HAM, and others, following. s 


Suf. As by your high imperial majeſty 3 

L had in charge at my depart for France, : 
: ETD | As 

1 [na note prefixed to the preceding play, I have briefly ſtated my 
opinion concerning the drama now before us, and that which follows it; 
to which the original editors of Shakſpeare's works in ſolio have given 
the titles of The Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. 5 

The Contention of the tas jam bouſes of Yorke and Lancaſter in two 
parts, was publiſhed in quarto, in 1600 ; and the firſt part was entered 
on the Stationers'“ books, (as Mr. Steevens has obferved,) March 12, 
1593-4. Onthete two plays, which I believe to have been written by 
ſome preceding author, before the year 3599, Shakſpeare formed, as { 
conceive, this and the following drama; altering,..retrenching, or am- 
plifying, as he thought proper. The reaſons on which this hypotheſis. is. 
founded, I ſhall ſubj ↄin at large at the end of The Third Part of King. 
Henry VI. At preſent it is only neceſſary to apprize the reader of the. 
method obſerved in the printing of theſe plays. All the lines printed in 
the uſual manner, are fopnd in the original quarto.plays (or at leaſt with 
ſuch minute variations as are not worth noticing); and thoſe, I conceive, 
Shakſpeare adopted as he found them. The lines to which inverted- 


commas are prefixed, were, if my bypotheſis be well founded, retouch- 


ed, and greatly improved by him; and thoſe with aſteriſks were his own 
original production; the embroidery - with which he ornamented- the 
coarſe (tuff that had been aukwardly made up for the ſtage by ſome of his 
contemporaries. . The ſpeeches which he new-modelled; he improved, 
ſomelimes by-amplification, and ſometimes by retrenchment,. --- - 
Theſe two pieces, I imagine, were produced 4n their preſent form in 
1891. See An Attempt te aſcertain the order ef | Shkkſpeare*s plays," 
Vol. I. and the Diſſertation at the end of hr Third Part of  King- 
Henry VI. Dr. Johnſon obſerves very juſtly, that theſe two parts were 
not written without a dependance on the fürſt. Undoubtedly not; che. 
old play of K. Henry VI. (or, as it is now called, The finſt part,] cor“ 
tainly had been exhibited before theſe, were written in gny form. But: i 
does not follow ſrom this conceſſion, either that The Contention of th 
1wo houſes, Cc. ia two parts, was written by the author of the forme“ 
play, or that Shakſpeare was the author of theſe two pieces as they of ir 
ginally appeared, . MALON E. : „ BRIT 281% TAL RPE” . 
1 iS 
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As procurator to your excellence 3, 

To marry yoo Margaret for your grace; 

So, in the famous ancient city, Tours,. — 

In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, 

The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, ind Alengon, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend * 

I have perform'd my taſk, and was eſpous'd : 

And humbly now upon my bended knee, 

In ſight of England and her lordly , | 

Deliver. up my title in the queen 


To your moſt gracious hands, that are 5 the ſubſtance 


Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 
'The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 
The faireſt queen that ever king feceiv'd 
K. Hen. Suffolk, ariſe. Welcome, queen Margaret: 
I can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
Than this kind kiſs.—O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend mea heart replete with thankfulneſs ! 
For thou haſt given me, in this beauteous face, 
A worldof earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
* If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
* 2, Mar, Great king of England, and my gracious lord ; 


This and The third part of King Henry VI. contain that l 
per od of this prince's reign, which took in the whole contention bet wixt 
the houſes of York and Lancaiter., The preſent ſcene opens with king 
Heary's marriage, which was in the twenty third year of his reign 
[A. D. 1445]; and cloſes with the 6rſt battle Fought at St. Albany, 
and won by the York faction, in the thirty third year of his rre-gn 
How J: ſo that it comprizes the hiſtory and tranlaQtions of ten years. 

 THEvVBAUD, 

This play was altered by Crowne, and acted in 1682.  STEEVENS- 

2 As by our high, & c] It is apparent that this play begins where the 
former 1 and continues the ſeries of tranſactiont of which it preſup- 


poſes the firſt part already known. This is a ſufficient- proof that the 
' tecond and third parts were not written without dependance on the firſt, 


though they were printed as containing a complete period of hiſtory. 
Jon ws: N. 
3 As procurator e your excellence, & c] So, in Holinſhed, p. 625: 
The marqueſſe of Suffolk, as procurator to king Henrie, eſpouſed the 


' Taid ladie in the church of ſaint Martins. At the which marriage were 


preſent the father and mother of the bride ; the French king himſelf 
tal was uncle to the huſband, and the French qucen alto that was aunt 
to the wiſe. There were alſo the dukes of Orleance, of Calabre, of 
Alanſun, and of Britaine, ſeaven N twelve e biſhops,“ 
& c. Srizvzxs. 1 


This paſſage Holinſhed tranſcribed verbatim from Hall. MaLox x. 


4 — that are—) i. e. to the gracious hands of you, my ſovercign, 
who are, &c. In the old play the line ſtands : 


Unto your gracious excellence that are, &c, MaALons. 


c The 
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KING HENRY VI. 103 


c The mutual conference? that my mind hath had— 
By day, by night; waking, and in my dreams; ; 
In courtly company, or at my beads,— 
© With you mine alder lefeſt ſovereign ©, 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart doth miniſter. 
IH. Hen Her ſight did ravith : but her grace in n ſpeech, 
Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys 7 ; 
Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content.— 
« Lords, with one cheertul voice welcome my love. 
All. Long live queen Margaret, England's happineſs! 
9, Mar. We thank you all. . {[ #louri 205. 
Suf. My lord protector, ſo it pleaſe your grace, 
Here are the articles of contracted peace, 
Between our ſovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by conſent. | 
Glo. f reads.) Imprimis, It ts agreed between the F Kh 


Ling, Charies, and William de la Poole, murquęſ of Suffolk. 


ambaſſador for Henry Ling of England, —that the ſaid Henry 
ball eſpouſe the ſaid Margaret, daughter unto Reignter king vj 


Naples, Sicilia, and Jeruſalem; and crown her queen «f 


England, e ere the thirtieth of May next enſuing. Item, —T hat 


5 The mutual conference=] 1 am the bolder to addreſs you, having 
already familiarized you t» my imagination. 2 . s,. 

9 — mine alder-lefeſt /overergn,] Alder- leveſt, ſays Mr. Tyrwhiu, 
in his Gros. to Chaucer, ſignifies, deareſt of all Leve or lefe, Sax, 
dear; Alder or Aller, gen. ca pl. F all, Matons. 

The word is uſed by Chaucer, Marfton; and Gaſcoigne. STEEVENS., 

7 Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys; This cee 
joy, of which there is no trace in the orginal play, Shakſpeare was 
extremely fond of; having introduced it in Much ado about nothing, 
X. Richard II. Macbeth, and King Lear. This and the preceding 
ipeech ſtand thus in the original play in quarto. I tranſcribe them that 
the reader may be the better able to udge concerning my hypotheſis ; 
and ſhall quote a few other paſſages for the ſame purpoſe. To exhibit 
all the ſpeeches that Shakſpeare has altered, would be almoſt to * 
the two plays twice: 

Queen. The exceſſive love I beare unto your ese, 
Forbids me to be laviſh of my tongue, 
Left | ſhould ſpeake more than beſeems a woman. 
Let this ſuffice; my bliſs is in your liking; | 
And nothing can make poor Margaret milerable 5 
Unlels the frowne of mightie England's king. ' 
Fr. King. Her lookes did wound, but now her ſpeech 4b 
Lovely Queen Margaret, fit down by my ſide; 4 pierce. : 
And uncle Gloſter, and you lordly peers, | 9 
With one voice welcome my beloved Queene, Ma Tonk. | 
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eber,“ &c. But the words inthe inſtrument could not thus vary, whilſt 


104 SECOND PART OF 
the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine * all 'be rele :d 
and 2 tothe Ling her — | 2 1 

K. Hen. Uncle, how now? 

Glo. Pardon me, gracious lord ; 4 
Some ſudden qualm hath {track me at the any - 
And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no-further. 

K. Hen. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on. 

Win. Item, — Ii is further agreed betaveen them, that * 
dutchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered over 
to the king her father; and fhe ſent over of the king of Eng- 
land*s own proper coft and charges, without having dowry. 

K. Hen, I bey pleaſe us well.— Lord marqueſs, Rave) 

down; 
We here ereate thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the ſword — 
Couſin of York, we here diſcharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expir'd — 
Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, Gloſter, York, and Bucking- 
ham, 

Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great 1 done, 
In entertainment to my princely queen. 
Come, let us in; and with all ſpeed provide 
To ſee her coronation be perform'd. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and Surrorx. 
Glo. Brave peers of England, pillars of the Rate, | 
To you duke Humphrey muſt unload his grief, 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Henry ſpend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars? 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field, | 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
Jo conquer France, his true inheritance? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
Jo keep by policy what Henry got? 
« Have you yourſelves, . Buckingham, 


a LI - * — * 


* and the county of Maine] So the Chronicles; yet when the 
Cardinal afterwards reads this article, he fays,—** It is further agreed 
—that the dutchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered 


it was paſſing from the hande of the duke to thoſe of the Cardinal. For 
rhivinaceuracy Sbakſpear e muſt anſwer, the author of the original play 
net having been guilty of it. This kind of inaccuracy is, I believe, 
jeEculiar to our poet; for I have never met with any thing fimilar in any 
other writer. He has again fallen into the fame impropriety in Als 


Fell that Ends Well. MALONE. 
« Braye 


KING HENRY VI. 105 
© Brave York, Saliſbury, and victorious W 


KReceiv'd deep ſcars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myſelf, 
With all the learned council of the realm, 
Study'd ſo long, ſat in the council-houſe, 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen mighi be kept in awe? a 
And hath his highneſs in his infancy ö 
Been crown'd & in Paris, in deſpight of foes; 
And ſhall theſe labours, and theſe honours, die? 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, -Bedford's vignance, 5 
| Your deeds of war, and all our counſel, die? 
O peers of England, ſhameful is this league! 
Fatal this marriage! cancelling-your fame ; | 
Blotting your names from books of memory; 
* Razing the characters of your renown n; 
« Defacing monuments of conquer'd France; 
« Undoing all, as all had never been! 
Car. Nephew, what means this paſſi ionate diſcourſe 
This peroration with ſuch circumſtances? 
For France, tis ours; and we will keep it ſtill. 
Glo. Ay, uncle, we will kee its if we can; 
* But now it is impoſſible we —. i 
Zuffolk, the new- made duke that rules the roaſt, 
5 Hath given the dutchies of Anjou and Maine 
* Unto the poor king. Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 
* Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe ?, 
* Sal. Now, by the death of him that dy'd for all, 
* Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy. 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant = 
« War. For grief that they are paſt recovery: | 
For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
* Anjou and Maine! myſelf did win them both; 
* Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer: 
* And are the cities, that I got vith WHY, 


GS SM SG 0-0. 


geen erewn'd—) The word Biek was fotiplies by Mr. Steevens. 
M ALO xe. 
8 Thi peroralion 05 fach circumſtance 9}. This * crowicd 
with ſo many inſtances. of aggravation, Jognsow. Ne 
9 -=,wheje large ſtyle 2 . 
Agrees not with The Teanneſs of bis purſ.] So Holinſhed : „K. 185g. : 
| Reigner hir father, for all his long /iile, had too ſhort a parſe” to lend 
his e ene to. * king hir ſpowie,” Maiove. 
| . | " * 75 I 200 8 Deiner 
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Peliver'd up again with peaceful words“? 
Mort Dieu! | 5 gb | 
* York. For Suffolk's duke may he be ſuffocate, 
That dims the honour of this warlike iſle! 
France ſhould have torn and rent my very heart, 
* Before I would have yielded to this league. 
I never read but England's kings have had 
Large ſums of gold, and dowries, with their wives: 
* And our king Henry gives away his own, | 
To match with her that brings no vantages. 
* Glo. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 
* For coſts and charges in tranſporting her ! | 
* She ſhould have ſtaid in France, and ſtarv'd in France, 
* Before— _. 5 . 
Car. My lord of Gloſter, now you grow too hot; 
* It was the pleaſure of my lord the king. e 
* Glo. My lord of Wincheſter, I know your mind; 
"Tis not my ſpeeches that you do miſſike, | 
But 'tis my preſence that doth trouble you. 
Rancour will out: Proud prelate, in thy face 
J fee thy fury: if I longer ftay, 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings ? — | 
Lordings, farewel ; and fay, when am gone, 18 
I propheſy d France will be loft ere long. [Ext. 
Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. e 
"Tis known to you, he is mine enemy: | 
* Nay, more, an enemy unto you all; 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. 
* Conſider, lords, —he is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Englith crown; 
* Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, 
* Andall the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt *, 


R 6 


2 


1 And are the cities, & c.] The indignation of Warwick is natural, 
and 1 wiſh it had been better ex pi eſſed; there is a kind of jingle intend” 
ed in wwounds and. words, JounsoN . . 

In the old play the jingle is more ſtriking. And muſt that then 
which we won with our ſwer dt., be given away with werd MALoNE. 

L — bickerings } To bicker is to tir miſh. In the ancient metrical ro- 
mance of Guy Earl of Warwick, bl. I. no date, the heroes conſult 

- whe her thy. ſhould bicker-on the walls, or defcend to battle on the 
pain Levi pugna congredier is the expreſſion by which Barret in his 
Ativearie, or Quadruple Dif. 1580, explains the veib to b:cher. 

f | | STEEVENG 

'3 — of the wo ,] Certainly Shakſpeare wrote—eaff, WAA BUR TON. 

These are wealthy kingdoms in the ef as well as in the ea, and 
the weltern kingdoms were more likely to de in the thought of the 


peake JORNSOM. * 
LF. * There's 


xit 4 


And, brother Tork, thy acts in Ireland. 


KING HENRT VI. 107 


* There's reaſon he ſhould be AO at it. 
* Look to it, lords ; let not his ſmoothing words 
* Bewitch your hearts; be wiſe, and circumlpe&, 
What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him Humphrey, the good duke of Gloſter ; 
« Clapping their bands, and crying with loud voice 
Feſu maintain your royal excellence! _ oy 
With—God preſerve the good duke Humphrey! 
I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 
He will be found a dangerous protector. 
* Buck. Why ſhould he then protect our ſovereign, 
He being of age to govern of himſelf IJ. 
« Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, -s CR, 
And all together, —with the duke of Suffolk, — 1 


a „ „ 


We'll quickly hoiſe duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 


*. Car. l his weighty buſineſs will not brook delay; 
* I' to the duke of Suffolk preſently. uu. 
« Som, Couſrn of Buckingham, though Humphrey's pride, 
And greatneſs of his place be grief to us, ) 
* Yet Jer us watch the haughty cardinal ; © 
His infolence is more intolerable 
* Than all theprinces in thd land beſide; 
If Gloſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector. 
Buck Or thou, or j, Somerſet, will be protector. 


* Deſpight duke Humphry, or the cardinal. 


[ Exeunt BUCKINGH AM and SOMERSET. 
Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows him. 5 
* While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 
© Behoves it ns to labour for the realm.” 
I never ſaw but Humphrey duke of Gloſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman. 


Oft have I ſeen the haughty cardinal— 


More like a ſoldier, than a man &rhe church, 

As ſtout, and proud, as he were lord of all,— - 

« Swear like a ruthan, and demean himſelf | 

© Unlike the ruler of a common-weal. 

Warwick my ſon, the comfort of my age! 

* Thy deeds, thy plainneſs, and thy houſe-keeping, 

« Hath won the greateſt favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good duke Humphrey;,— 


1 I EE) "ii 

4 And, brother Y. or k,] Richard Plantagene', Duke of York, r-arrjed 
Cicely, the daughter .of Ralf Nevil | Earl of Weſtmoreland. Richard 
Nevil, "Earl of Salitbury,” was ſoh tothe Earl of Weſtntore and by a ſe- 


cond wife. He married Alice, the only daughter of Thomas Monta- 


cute, Eari of Saliſbury, who was killed at the ſiege of Orleans; and 
; | in 
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In bringing them to civil diſcipline *; 
Thy late explons done in the heart of France, 
When thou' wert regent for our ſovereign, 
Have made thee fear'd, and honour'd, of the people — 
Join we together, for the publick _ | Sh 
* In what we can) to bridle and ſuppreſs . | 
The pride of Suffolk, and the Cardinal, 
With Somerſet's, and Buckingham's ambition; 
And, as we may, cheriſh duke Ne 8 deeds, 
© While they do tend the profit-of the-land 5 
* Wear. 8 God help Warwick, as he loves the land, 
* And common profit of his country ! 
* York. And fo ſays York, for he hath 5 8 
Sal. Then let's make haſte away, and look unto the main. 
War. Unto the main ! O father, Maine is loſt; : 
That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 
* And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt: 
Main chance, father, you meant; but I meant Maine; 
Which I will win from France, or elſe be ſlain. 
. [ Exeunt Warwick aud debe tn t. 
York. Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 
* Paris is loſt; the ſtate of Normandy | 
* Stands on a tickle point o, now they are gone: 
Suffolk concluded on the articlet; 5 5 
* The peers agreed; and Henry was well pleas' ds 
To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter, 
* I cannot blame them all; What 1s't to them? 


in conſequence of that alliance obtained the title of Saliſbury 
in 1428. His eldeſt ſon Rich: rd, having married the ſiſter and 
heir of Henry Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, was created Earl of War- 
. in 1449. MALOBZ. 
— to civil diſcipline;] This is an anachroniſm The preſent ſcene 
is in 1445, but Richard Duke of York was not viceroy of Ireland till 
14:9 MaLons. 
5 — the profit of the land. ] Ithink we night read more W 
profit of the land, i. e. 10 prañ̃ t themielves by it; unleſs "tends be 


Written for attend. STEVENS. 
Ferhaps fend has here the ſame meating as N in a ſubſequent 


ſcene : 

« I tender ſo ths ſafety of my liege.* 22 
Or it may have been put for jntend; while they: have the -foonidge of 
the commonwealth as rhieir object. 'M ALONE. 

6 — ona tickle privt,] Tickle is very frequently uſed" for l ib by 
poets contemporary with Shakſpeare. So, in che Spaniſh Tragedy, 
8 

Nov ſtands our tartune ona ficile point. * 


Agrin, in Soli nan and Perjeda, 1899: 
8 E n tur ning of my vic lie wheel,” * | STuavams: n 
1 ; * 18 


Pp 
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* *Tis thine they give away, and not their own, 

* Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their pillage, 
Aud purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone: 

| * While as the filly owner of the goods 

* Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, 

* And ſhakes his head, and trembling ftands aloof, 

* While all is ſhar'd, and all is borne away ; 

Ready to ſtarve, zut-dare.hoe/teurh his own. 

* So York mult ſit; and fret, and bite his tongue, | 
* While his own lands are bargain'd for, and fold.  * 
* Methinks, the realms of England, France, ang Ireland, a 
* Bear that proportion to my fleſn and blood, F 
As did the fatal brand Althea burn'd 7, Dt 
* Unto theprince's heart of Calydon s. 3 
Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French * 
Cold news for me; for I had hope of France, | Tag 
Even as J have of fertile England's ſoil. | 

A day will come, when Vork ſhall claim his own ; - 
And therefore I will take the Nevils“ parts, | ME 
And make a ſhew of love to proud duke Humphrey, 

And, when I ſpy advantage, claim the cron, 

For that's the golden mark I ſeek to hit: - + | 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 2 2 
Nor hold the ſcepter in his childiſh fiſt, 33 
Nor wear the diadem upon his head, 

Whoſe church: like humours ſit not for a crown. 

71 hen, York, be ſtill a while, till time do ſerve: 

Watch thou, and wake, -when others be aſleep, © 

To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtare ; 

Till Henry, ſurfeiting in joys of love, 5 
With his new-bride, and England's dear-bought queen, 
And Humphrey with the peers be fall” at jars : | 
Then will | r aſe aloft the milk-white role,  *- 

With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfam'd 3 
And in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, ; 
To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter ; ooo ba A? 
And, force perforce, I'Il· make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England down. [Exit 


7 As did the fatal Sad Althea burn ] According to the fable, Me- 
leager's life was 10 continue only fo long as a certain firebrand ſhould laſt. 

His mother Althea having thrown it into the fire, he expired in great 
e Marons. 


— the prince's heart of Calydon, Meleager, Svegv ans. 


SCENE 


” _— — On on mn 
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— 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. [A Room in the duke of Gloſter's houſe, 
| Enter GL oSTzR and the Dutcheſs. 


Dutch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres” plenteous load? 
* Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
* As 8 at the favours of the world? | 
* Why are thine eyes fix'd to the ſüllen earth, 
* Gazing on that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 
What ſee' ſt thou there? king Henry's diadem, 
* Inchas'd with all the honours of the world? 
If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
* Until thy head be circled with the ſame. 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: 
- © What, is't too ſhast ? I'll lengthen it with mine: 
* And, having both together heav'd it up, | 
We'll both together, lift our heads to heaven; 
And never more abaſe our ſight ſo low, 
* As to vouchſafe one glance unto the ground. _ 
* Glo. O Nell, ſweet Nell, if thou doſt love thy lord, 
« Baniſh the canker of ambitious thoughts: 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
« Againſt my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
© Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world! 
My troublous dream this night doth make me fad. 
Dutch. What dream'd my lord? tell me, and Þ'll re- 
quite it | TR : 
With ſweet rehearſal of my morning's dream. | 
Glo. Methought, this ſtaff, mine office- badge in court, 
Was broke in twain 3 by whom J have forgot, 
« But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 
And on the pieces of the broken wand 
© Were plac'd the heads of Edmond duke of Somerſet, 
And William de la Poole firſt duke of Suffolk. 
© This was my dream; what it doth bode, God knows. 
Dutch. Tut, this was nothing but an argument, ? 
That he, that breaks a ſtick of Gloſter's grove, 
Shall loſe his head for his preſumption, 
« Burliſt to me, my Humphrey, my ſweet duke: 
Methought, I fat in ſeat of majeſly, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, 
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And in that chair where kings and queens are crown'd; 
Where Henry, and dame Mee, kneel'd to me, 
And on my head did ſet the diadem. 

Glo. Nay, Eleanor, when muſt I chide outright: 
* Preſumptuous dame, ill - nurtur'd Eleanor! + 
Art thou not ſecond woman in the realm; 
And the protector's wife, belov'd of him? 
* Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at command, 


Above the reach or compaſs of thy thought? 


And wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 

* To tumble down thy huſband, and thyſelf, 

From top of honour to diſgrace's feet? N 

Away from me, and let me hear no more. Lon 
© Dutch. What, what, my lord! are you ſo cholerick 

With Eleanor, for telling but her dream? 

Next time T'll keep my dreams unto myſelf, 

And not be check'd. | 
lo. Nay, be not angry, I am pleas'd again &. 


Enter a Meſſenger. | 


| « Ve, My lord protector, ?tis his highneſsꝰ pleaſure 
* You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, | 


'* Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk“. 


Glo. J go. —Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 
* Dutch, Yes, my good lord, PII follow preſently. 
FN Exeunt GLOSTER and Meſſenger. 

« Follow J muſt, I cannot go before, ; | 
* While Gloſter bears this baſe and humble mind, 
N Were la wan, a duke, and next of blood, | 
* I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling-blocks, 
* And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks : 
And, being a woman, I will not be ſlack 
* To play my part in fortune's pageant. 


and Adonis : Ny A: f 30 
Were hard- favour'd, fonl, or wrinkled-old, 

( [ll-nurtur'd, crooked, churiith, harſh in voice.” MA Lor. 
* Nay, be not angry, &.] Initead of this line, we have theſe two 
in the old play : g | 

** Nay, Nell, I'll give no credit to a dream 
„But I would havethee to think on no ſuck things.” MaLowe, 

9 Whervas the king and queen do .mean ta bawk.] Whereas is the 
ſame as where ; and ſeems to be brought into uſe only on account of 
its being a diſſyllable So, in the Tryal of Treaſure, 1867: 

** FF hereas the is reſident, I muſt needes be. 
Again, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594: | 


+ — ill-nurtwi'd . ] Ill aurtur'd is Ill educated. So, in Venus 


1 10 That I ſhould pals whereas Octavia ſtands ; 


Jo view wy miſery,”” &c. STEEVENS. 
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© Where are you there | Sir Jokes." 1 * ! nay, fear not, man, 
We are alone; here's none but thee, and I. 


Enter Home. 


Hume. Jeſu preſerve your royal m £2 OW 
Dutch. What ſay'ſt thou, majeſty! I am har grace. 
Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's advice, 

© Your Grace's title ſhall be men Fa: 
Dutch What ſay'ſt thou, man ? haſt thou as yet conferr'd 

With Margery Jourdain, the cunning witch 

And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer ? _ 

And will they undertake to do me good? 
Hume. This they have promiſed,—to ſhew your abel 

A ſpirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 

That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 

« As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. £2 
Dutch. It is enough * ; I'll think upon the queſtions : _- 

« When fram faint Albans we.do make return, 

« We'll ſee theſe things effected to the full 

Here, Hume, take this reward; make merry, man, 

With thy confederates i in this weighty 8 

| [Exit Dutcheſs: 


* Hume. Hume nit wits merry with the dutcheſs' gold; 
Marry, and ſhall. But, how now, Sir John Hume ? 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but—mum! 

The buſineſs alkech ſilent ſecrecy. | 
Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch: 
* Gold cannot come amiſs, were ſhe a devil. 
Vet have I gold, flies from another coaſt : 

I dare not ſay, from the rich cardinal, 


And from the great and new-made duke of Suffolk ; 


_ Sir John !] The title of Sir was frequently given to clergymen i in 
ancient times. MALONE. 
2 It is enough; & c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in the old quarto ; 
2 Pleads, 'PThanks, good fir John, ſome two days hence, 1 gals 
„Will fit our time; then ſee that they be here. 
« For now the king is riding to St. Albans, 
« Andall the dukes and earls along with him. 
When they be gone, then ſ#'ely they may come, 
« Andon ihe backſide of my orchard here, 
% There caſt their ſpells in ſilence of the night, 
« And ſo reſolve us of the thing we with ;— 
% Till when, drink that for my ſake, and ſo fareweli.” ”y | 
STpEvVENs. 
Here we have a ſpeech of ten lines, with different verſification, and 
different circumſtanees, from thoſe of the ve which are ſound in the 
folio. What imperfe& tranſcript (for ſuch the quaito has bees called) 
ever preduced ſuch variation ? * enz. y 
IL 4 Yet 
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KING HENRY VI. as 
vet I do find it ſo : for, to be plan,, 
They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
« Have hired me to undermine the dutcheſs, 


And buz theſe conjurations in her brain, 


They ſay, A crafty knave does need no broker 3 z 

* Yet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker. 

Hume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 

To call them both—a pair of crafty knaves. 

Well, ſoit ſtands: And thus, 1 fear, at laſt, 

* Hume's knavery will be the dutcheſs? wreck ; 

* And her attainture will be Humphrey's fal?! 
* Sort how it will +, I ſhall have gold for all. F[Ex#, 


SCENE III. 


The fame. A Room in the palace. 
Enter Peter, and Others, with Petitions. 


* 1. Pet. My maſters, let's ſtand cloſe ; my lord protector 
vill come this way by and by, and then we may deliver our 
ſupplications in the quill 5. | — 1 

2. Pet. Marry, the Lord protect him, for he's a good 
* man! Jeſu bleſs him ! | | 


Enter Sur FOLK, and queen MazGARET. 


Peter. Here a comes, methinks, and the queen with 
* him: I'll be the firſt, ſure, | I 
23. 

3 — A crafty kunde does need no bᷣre er;] This is a proverbial ſen» 
tence. See Ray's Collection. STEVENS. | : 

4 Sort how it ab,] Let the iſſue be what it will. Jonweon. 

This whole ſpeech is very different in the original play. Inſtead of 
the laſt couplet we find thele lines: EY . 5 
** But whit, Sir John ; no more of that I trow-w-. a 

For tear yu loſe your head, before you go.” MAL R. 

5 i the quill. ] Perhaps our ſupplications in the quill, or in quill, 
me ane no more than our 4wri/ten or penn'd ſupplications. We Mill ſay, 
a drawing in chalk, fot a drawing executed by the ule of chalk. _ 

| | VVV Sr EZV ETS. 

In the quill may mean, with great exactneſs and obſervance of form, 
or with the ut moſt punctilio of ceremony. The, phraſe ſeerns to be ta- 
ken from part of the dreſs of our anceſtors, whoſe ruffs were quilled, 
While theſe were wo. n, it might be the vogue to ſay, ſuch a thing is ig 
the quill, i. e. in the reigning mode of taſte, Tou EE . 
To this obſervation I may add, that after printing began, the ſimilar 
phraſe of à thing being in print, was uled to expreſs the fame —_ 

ance 
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© 2, Pet. Come back, fool; this is the duke of: Suffolk, 


and not my lord protector. . 

* Suf. How now, fellow ?' would'ſt any thing with me? 

1. Pet. I pray, my lord, pardon me ! 1 took ye for my 
lord protector. | | 3 . 

* ©, Mar. [reading the ſuperſcription.] To my lord protec- 
* tor ! are your ſupplications to his Jordihip? Let me ſee 
them: What is thine ? ; _ . 

* 1. Pet. Mine is, an't pleaſe. your grace, againſt John 
Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my houſe, 
© and lands, and wife and all, fromme. 

Suf. Thy wife too? that is ſome wrong, indeed. — What's 
your's ?—What's here? [| reads} Againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
for enclofing the commons of Melford. —How now, fir knave ? 

2. Pet. Alas, fir, J am but a poor petitioner of our whole 
townſhip. „ EE 

Peter. | preſenting his petition. ] Againſt my maſter, Thomas 
Horner, for ſaying, 'T hat the duke of York was the rightful 
heir to the crown. | 

* 2, Mar. What ſay'ſt thou? Did the duke of York ſay, 
he was rightful heir to the crown? 1 N 

Peter. That my maſter was © ! No, forſooth: my maſter 
© ſaid, That he was; and that the king was an uſurper. 

Suf. Whois there? [ Enter Servants. ]—Take this fellow 
in, and fend for his maſter with a purſuivant preſently :— 
we'll hear more of your matter before the king 

 [Exeunt Servants, with PETER, 


* 2. Mar. Andas for you, that love to be protected 

© Under the wings of our protector's grace, | 

© Begin your ſuits anew, and ſue to him. [fears the petitions. 

© Away, baſe cullions !—Suffolk, let them go. | 
*All. Come, let's be gone. [Exeunt Petitioners. 
* 9. Mar. My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the guiſe, 


ſtances of exaftneſs All this“ (declares one of the quibbling ſer- 
van's in the Twwo Gentlemen of Verona) I ſay in print, for in print [ 
found it.“ STEEvExs. | . 1 He 

| 6 That my maſter was J] The folio reads That my miſtreſs was; 
which has been followed in all ſublequent edi ions. But the context 
ſhews clearly that it was a miſprinrt for maſter. Peter ſuppoſes that the 
queen had aſked, Whether the duke of York had ſaid that his mater (for 
ſo he underſtands the pronoun he in her ſpeech) was rightful heir to ihe 
crown. That my maſter was heir to the crown! (he replies.) No, 
the reverſe is the caſe. My maſter ſaid, that the duke of York was 
heir lo the crown.” In the Taming of the Shrew, miſt eſs and maſter 


are frequen ly confounded. The miſtake aroſe from theſe words being 


forme: ly-abbreviated in Mſs..; and an M. ſtood for either one or the 
ether. MALONE, | 
| | * 


KING HENRY VI. 115 
* Is this the faſhion in the court of — 8 
* Is this the government of Britain's iſle, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king? 
What; ſhall king Henry be a pupil (till, 
* Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance? 
* Am ] a queen in title and in ſtyle, 
And muſt be made a ſubject to a duke? 
I tell thee, Poole, when in the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
* And ſtol'ſt away the ladies hearts of France; 
I thought, king Henry had reſembled thee, 
In courage, courtſhip, and proportion: v 
© Butall his mind is bent to holineſs, 
* To number Awve-Maries on his beads : 
* His champions are—the prophets, and apoſtles ; 
* His weapons, holy ſaws of facred writ ; 4 
* His ſtudy is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
* Are brazen images of canoniz'd faints. 4260S 
* | would, the college of the cardinals | 
* Would chooſe him-pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head; 
* That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs. | 
* Suf. Madam, be patient: as I was cauſe 
* Your highneſs came to England, ſo will 
In England work your grace's full content. 
* 2. Mar. Beſide the haught protector, we have Beau- 
fort, E's | | 7: 
* The imperious churchman ; Somerſet, Buckingham, 
* And grumbling Vork: and not the leaſt of theſe, 
* But can do more in England than the king. 
* Syf. And he of theſe, that can do molt of all, 8 
* Cannot do more in England than the Nevils: 
* Saliſbury, and Warwick, are no ſimple peer s. 
2, Mar. Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much, 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
© She ſweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empreſs, than duke Humphrey's wife; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen: 
* She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
* And in her heart ſhe ſcorns our poverty: 
Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her? 
* Contemptuous baſe- born callat as ſhe is, 
* She vaunted ' mongſt her minions t'other day, 
The very train of her worſt wearing-gown - 
Was better worth than al] my father's lands, 
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* Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms * for his daughter. 
* Suf. Madam, myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her ? ; 

And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, | 

That ſhe will light to liſten to the lays, 

And never mount to trouble you again. 

* So, let her reſt ; And, madam, liſt to me ; 

+ For I am bold to counſel you in this. 

* Although we fancy notthe cardinal, 

Vet muſt we join with him, and with the lords, 

Till we bave brought duke Humphrey in diſgrace, 


+ As for the duke of York, — this late complaint 


Will make but little for his benefit: 
So, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt, 
* And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. 


Enter ling Hengy, Vokx, and SOMERSET 8 will 
him ; Duke and Dutcheſs of GLos TEA, Cardinal Bxàv- 
FORT, BUCKINGHAM, SALISBURY, and WARWICK, 


K. Hen. For my part, noble lords, I care not which 
Or Gomerſet, or York, all's one to me. 

York. If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him be deny'd the regentſhip, 

Som. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 

War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 
Diſpute not that; York | is the worthier, 

Car. Ambitious Warwick, Jet thy betters ſpeak. 

War. The cardinal's not my better in the field. 

Buck. All in this preſence are thy betters, Warwick. 

War. Warwick may live to be the beſt of all, 

* Sal. Peace, ſon ;—and ſhew ſome reaſon,” Buckinghain 
* Why Somerſet ſhould be preferr'd in this, 

„Mar. Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have it ſo. 

© Glo. Madam, the king is old enough himſelf 

«© To give his cenſure *: theſe are no women's matters. 


8 — te Sand The duchies of Anjou and Maine, which 
Henry ſurrendered to Reignier, on his marriage with e e See 


Sc. I. MALON R 


9 —lim'd a buſb for her;] In the original play in warte : 
have let lime twigs that will entangle them.” Mactone. 
1 — this late complaint] That is the complaint of Peter the armonr- 
er's man againſt his maſter, for ſaying. that York was the rightful king. 
| O H N SON, 
2 — his cenſure :] Through all theſe plays cenſure is oſed; in an in- 
different ſenſe, ſimply for judgment or opinion, Jon won, - tf 
it is ſo uſed by all the contemporatics of Shakſpeare. Mato E. 


2. Mar. 
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« 9, Mar. If he he old enough, what needs your grace 
© To be protector of his excellence? 
© Glo. Madam, I am protector of the realm; 
s And, at his pleaſure, will reſign my place. 
'© Suf, Reſign it then, and leave thine inſolence. 
c * thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou!) 
The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck: 
„Ihe Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeas; 
And all the peers and nobles of the realm h 
* Have been as bondmen to thy ſovereignty. 
* Car. The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy” s bags 
* Are lank and lean with thy extortions. | 
* Som, Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wiſe! 8 attire, 
* Have colt a maſs of publick treaſury, | 
* Buck. Thy. cruelty in execution, 
Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 
* And left thee to the mercy of the law. 
Q. Mar. Thy ſale of offices, and towns. in France,— 
* If they were known, as the-ſuſpe&is great. 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 
(Exil GLosTER. The Queen ae her fan, 
* Give me my * 3 ; What, minion ] van you not? 
[ gives the Dutcheſs a bo on the ear: 
I cry you mercys madam; Was it you? 
Dulch. Was't I? yea, Lit was, proud i: | 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, | 


= 1'd ſet my ten commandments in your face +. 


K. Hen. Sweet aunt, be quiet; *twas againſt, her will. 
* Dutch. Againſt: her will !- good king, look to't in time; 
© Shel] hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby,: _ 
* Though in this place moſt maſter wear no breeches, 
She ſhall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 
[Exit Dutcheſs. 
* Buok. 


3 Give me my fan ;] In the original play the queen drops not a fan, 

but a gl“ 
46 Give me my glove; why minion, can you not ſee ??? 

\ MaLowe, 

4 I'd ſet my ten commandments in your- Lace. ] Wy in The Play of 


| the Four P's, 1869: 


Nov ten times l beſocthis: him that hie ſits, 
« Thy wives x com, may ſerche thy five wits:"" 
Again, in Sinus Emperor of the Turks, 1594: 1 would ſet 4 tap 
abroach, and not live in fear of my wife's ten commandments.” 
STEEV ENss 
Exit Dutcheſs.] The quarto adds, after- the exit of 5 che 


3 following : 


King. Believe me, my love, thou wert much to blame. 
« { would 
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* Buck, Lordcardinal, I will follow Eleanor, 
* And liſten after Humphrey, how he proceeds: 
* She's tickled-now ©; her fume needs no ſpurs, 
* She'll gallop faſt enough? to her deſtruction, 


[Exit BucxktnGuan. 


5 Re. enter Glos Ex. 858 
* Glo. Now, lords, my choler being over- blown 


With walking once about the quadrangle, 


* I come to talk of commonwealth affairs. 

* As for your ſpightful falſe objections, 

* Prove them, and I he open to the law : 

* But God in mercy ſo deal with my ſoul, 

* As I in duty love my king and country! 

* But, to the matter that we have in hand. 
* ſay, my ſovereign, York is meeteſt man 


To be your regent in the realm of France. 


*. Suf. Before we make election, give me leave 
© Toſhew ſome reaſon, of no little force, 
© That York is moſt unmeet of any man. 


« York. Lil tell thee, Suffolk, why I am unmeet. 


© Firſt, for I cannot flatter thee in _ : 
* Next, if I be appointed for the place, 
* My lord of Somerſet will keep me here, 
* Without diſcharge, money, or furniture, 
* Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands. 
* Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
* Till Paris was beſieg'd, famiſh'd, and loſt. 
War. That I can witneſs ; and a fouler fact 
* Did never traitor in the land commit, 
Suf. Peace, head-ftrong Warwick! 


War. Image of pride, why ſhould I hold my peace? 


Enter - Servants of SUFFOLK, bringing in Hokwner and 


PETER. 
Suf. Becauſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon: 


& would not for a thouſand pounds of gold, 
„My noble uncle had been here in place. 


„ But ſee, where he comes! I am glad he met her not.“ SrEEV. 

6 She's tickled now ;] Tickled is here uſed as a triſyllable. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, not perceiving this reads“ her fume cas 
need no ſpurs;” in which he has been followed by all the ſubſequent 


editors MaLonE. 


7 — faſt exough—)] The folio reads—farre enough. Corrected by 


Mr. Pope. MaLowns, 
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Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf! 
* York. Doth any one accuſe York for a traitor ? | 
KH. Hen. What mean'ſt thou, Suffolk? tell me: What 
are theſe ? | 8 
© Suf. Pleaſe it your majeſty, this is the man 
© That doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon : By 
His words were theſe ;—that Richard, duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown; | 
And that your majeſty was an uſurper. 
KEH. Hen. Say, man, were theſe thy words? | 
Hor. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never ſaid nor 
thought any ſuch matter: God is my witneſs, IJ am falſely 
accus'd by the villain, | 8 
Pet. By theſe ten bones, my lords, [holding up his 
© hands] he did ſpeak them to me in the garret one night, as 
we were ſcouring my lord of York's armour. 


orb. Baſe dunghill villain, and mechanical, 


* I'll have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech : 
I do beſeech your royal majeſty. 
« Let him have all the rigour of the law. | 
Hor. Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I ſpake the words, 
My accuſer is my prentice; and when I did correct him 


for his fault the other day, he did vow upon his knees he 


would be even with me: I have good witneſs of this ; there- 


fore, | beſeech your majeſty, do not caſt away an honeſt man 


for a villain's accuſation. | 
K. Hen. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law? 
Glo. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
© Let Somerſet be regent o'er the French, 
* Becauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion : 
And let theſe have a day appointed them 2 
| 5 | For 


3 By theſe ten bones, & c.] We have juſt heard a dutcheſs threaten 10 
ſet her ten commandments in the face of a queen. The jeſts in this play 
turn rather too much on the enumeration of fingers. This adjuration is, 
however, very ancient. So, in The longer thou liveſt, the more Fool 
thou art, 1570: RE Bos cg | 

Ry theſe tenne bones I will, I have ſworne.” 

Tt occurs likewiſe in the myſtery of Candlemas Day, in Hycke Scorner, 
and in Monfieur Thomas, 1637, STEEVENS. 

9 And let them have @ day appointed them, &c.) In the original play, 
quarto 1600, the correſponding lines ſtand thus 

The law, my lord, is this. By caſe it reſts ſuſpicious, 
That a day of combat be appointed, 

And theſe to try each other's right or wrong, 

Which ſhall be on the thirtieth of this month, 

With ebon ſtaves and ſandbags combating, 

In Smithfield, before your royal majeſty. 
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© For ſingle combat, in convenient place; 
© For he hath witneſs of his ſervant's malice : 
This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 
Som, I humbly thank your royal majeſty. | 
Hor. And I accept the combat ailliaaly. 
Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight; “for God's fake, 
* pity my caſe! the ſpight of man prevaileth againſt me. 
* O, Lord have mercy. upon me! I ſhall never be able 
to fight a blow: O Lord, my heart 
Glo. Sirrab, or you muſt fight, or elſe be hang'd. 
K. Hen. Away with them to priſon: and the day 
Of combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month. © 
* Come, Somerſet, we'll ſee thee ſent away. | [Exeunt, 
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An opinion kas.prevailed that The whole Contention, &c. printed in 
1600, was an imperfect ſurreptitious copy of Shakſpeare's play as ex- 
hibited in the folio; but what ſpurious copy, or imperfect tranſcript 
taken in ſhort-hand,” ever produced ſuch variations as theſe? Maroxs, 
1 — duke Humphrey's doom.) After this line, Mr, Theobald introdu- 
ced from a longer ſpeech in the quart », the two loliowing lines: 
% King. Then be it ſo. My lord of Somerfit, 
« We make your grace regent over the French.” 
The plea urged by Theobald for their introduction was, that otherwiſe 
Somerſet thanks the king before he had declared his appointment; but 
Shakfpeare, I ſuppoſe, thought Henry's: aſſent might be expreffec by 
nod. Somerſet knew. that Humphry's doom was fina}]; as likewiſe did the 
 Armourer, for he, like Somertet, accepts the combat, without waiting 
for the king's confirmation of what Gloſter had ſaid. Shakfpeare there- 
fore not having introduced the following ſpeech, which is found in the 
firſt copy, we have no right to inſert it. That it was not intended to 
be preſerved, appears from the concluding: line of the preſent ſcene, in 
which Henry addrefſes Somerſet; whereas in the quarto, Sumerſet goes 
out, on his appointment. This is one of (ho e minute circumſtances 
which may be urged to ſhew that thele pliys, however afterwards work- 
ed up by Shakipeare, were orr7grnally the production . another author, 
and that the quarto edition of 1600 was printed ſi om the copy originallj 
written by that auther, whoever he was. MaLowe, | | 
Aiter the lines interted by, Theobald, the k ng continues his, ſpecch 
thus: | _ 1 | - | 
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over the French: © 2p 

And to defend our rights *gainſt foreign foes, 

And ſo do good unto the realm of Prince. / 

Make haſte, my lord; *tts time that you were gone: 

The.time of truce, I think, i: full 'expir'd. | 

Sem. I humbly think your Foyal majeſty, 

And take my leave, to poſt with (peed to France, [Exit Som. 
King. Come, uncle Gloſter; now let's have our hortc, 

For we will to St. Albans preſently. © V 

Madam, your hawk, they ſay: is ſwift of flight, 

And we will try how ſhe will fly to-day. [Excunt, STEEvVeNs, 
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SCENE IV. 


The ſame. The Duke of Gloſter's Garden. 


Enter MarGery JourDain, Hume, SouTnwELL, and 
| BorinGBROKE =. 


* Hume. Come, my maſters; the dutcheſs, I tell you, 

x expecs-performance of your promiſes. 

Boiling. Maſter Hume, we are therefore provided: 
* Will her ladyſhip behold and hear our exorciſmg ? 

* Hume. Ay; What elſe ? fear you not her courage. 

* Boling. | have heard her reported to be a woman of 

* an invincible ſpirit: Bur it ſhall be convenient, maſter 

* Hume, that you be by her aloft, while we be buſy be- 

* low ; and ſo, I pray you, go in God's name, and leave 

© us {Exit Hume.] Mother Jourdain, be you proſtrate, and 

* orovel on the earth: —“ John Southwell, read you; and 

let us to our work. | | 
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but WY Enter Dutcheſs, above. 
by.s Wal | | 
« the i Dutch. Well ſaid, my maſters; and welcome all. To 
iting this peer ; the ſooner the better. | 
1 2 * Boling. Patience, good lady; wizards know their 
$ * 3 times: | | 
e, in Deep night, dark night, the filent of the might 3, ; 
ances : x 19449 FE 
rork - \ JI | F R 
thor, Bl 2 Enter, &c.) The quarto reads: fy 


nally Este, ELEZANOR, with Sir John Hum, Roger BoritnGBROKE, à con- 
= | jurer, and Margaret JouzDAiNE, a witch. 
ecch al Eleanor. Here, fir John, take this ſcroll of paper here, 
; | Wherein is writ the queſtions you fhali aſk : 
And I will ſtand upon this tower here, 
And hear the fpirit what it ſays to you; 
And to my queſtions write the aniwers down. | 
| [She goes up to the lecper. 
TX | STEEVENS, 
3 —- the ſilent of the night,] Silent, though an adjective, is uſed by 
Shaktpeare as a fubſiantive. So, in The Tempeſt, the ⁊ aft of night is 
nic for the greateſt part of it The old quarto read-—he ſilence of ihe 
gt. The variation between the copies is worth notice. 
Bolingbraoke makes a circle. 
Bel. Dark night, dread night, the f/ilence of the night, 
herein the furies maſk in helliſh troops, | 
Send up, I charge you, tom Cocytus' lake 
Vor, IX. G The 
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The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire ; 
The time when ſcritch-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl +, 
And ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 
* That time beſt fits the work we have in hand. 
Madam, fit you, and fear not; whom we raiſe, 
* We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 
Here they perform the ceremonies appertaining, and mate 
_ the circle; Bolingbroke, or Southwell, reads, Conjuro 
te, &c. Ii thunders and lighiens terribly ; then the ſpirit 
rijeth. _ 
* Sir. Adfum. | 
* 7. fourd. Aſmath. 
* By the eternal God, whoſe name and power 
4. * Thou trembleſt at, anſwer that I ſhall aſk; 
_ * For, till thou ſpeak, thou ſbilt not paſs from hence. 
| * Spir, Alle what thou wilt: — That J had ſaid and done 5! 
Boling. Firſt, of the king. IVhat ſhall of bim become s! 
* 26 [ Reauing out of a paper. 
| Sp1r, 


La 


The ſpit A ſfalon to come to me; 
To pierce the buwtls of this cemrick earth, 


56. Ard hither come in twinkling of an eye! 
_ | 0 ED . 44 
... Aſkalon, aticend, aſcend ! 
1 In a ſpeeeh already quote izom the quarto, Eleanor ſays, they have 
1 —caſt their ſpells in eng of the night, ETEEVENS» 
| + — ban dogs Lu,] The etymology. of the word ban-degs is un- 
ſettled, They ſeem, huwever, to have been deſigned by poets to fig- 
? ni y ſome terrifick beirgs whoſe office it was to make night Eideous, like 


thoſe mentioned in the firſt book and eighth ſatire of Horace. 
15 lerpentes, atque videres 
Infernas errare canes.” STEEVENS. | 
Ean-dig is ſurely a corruption of -band-deg; or rather the firſt dis 
ip; Hed here, as in other comp und words, Cole in his Dict. 1679, 
rome ban-dog, cants Calenatus, MALONE. Tr 
i 5 — Thai Þ had ſaid and dene] It was anciently believed that ſpirits 
f who were raiſed by incantetions, remained above ground, and aniwcr's 
t ygueſtions with 1elutance. See both Lucan and S.atius. ETEEVENS, 
{1 So the Apparition lays in Macberh, 
„ Diſmiſs me. — Enough.“ | 
' 4.88 The words That I had laid and done!“ are not in the old play. 
4 6 — Wha! ſhall of bim beceme ] Here is another proof of what has 
4. been already ſugge ed. In the quarto 1600, # is concerted between 


[4.88 | Mother Jourdain and Bolingbroke that he ſhould frame a circle, &. 
14 and that ſhe ſhould “ fail profirate en the ground,” to © whiſper with 
| 


te devils below,” (Southwell is not introduced in that piece.) Accord 
ing y, as ſoon as the incantaticns bepin, Bolingbroke reads the queſtions 
| out ef a paper, a+ here. But our poet has exprelsly ſai in the preceding 
+8 par of ths ſcene that Southwell was to read them. Here how: ver he 
3 inadvertenily fo lows his original as it lay hetore bim, forgetting that 
conhitenily with what he had already written, he ſhould have — 
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KING HENRY VE 
Spie. The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe; 
Bur him out- live, and die a violent death. 
Ye the Spirit ſpeaks, Southwell eurites the anſwer, 
Holing. Ni hat fate awaits the duke of Suffolk? 
Shir. By Water ſhall he die, and take his end, 
ee, I hat ſhall befal! the Dude of Somerſet? 
"Let him {hun caſtles? 
S0. ſhall he be upon the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand 7, 
Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 
« Bling. Deſcend to darkneſs, and the burning lake: : 


123 


e Falſe fend, avoid 3! 


hunden and lightning, Spiri Fl Nn, 


Fiiter YORK, and Bec ine hoftily, with their ak; 
and other. 


© Pore, Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and their traſh, 
* Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch.— 
What, madam, are you there? the king and commonweal 
* Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains; 
My lord protector will, I doubt it not, 
8 See you well guerdon' d for cheſe good deſerts. 

* Duch, Not half ſo bad as thine to England's king, 

* Injurious duke; that chreat'ſt where is no cauſe, 


from it, He has fallen into the ſame kind of inconſiſtency in Remes and 
/u':rt, by ſometimes adhering to and ſometimes deſerting the poem on 
W bich he formed that tragedy, MALONE. 
7 Than where caſtles mounted ſtand.) I remember to have read this 

8 heey in ſome of our old chronicles, where, | think, it runs thus ; 

* Safe ſhall he be on ſand, 

* Than where mounted caſtles ſtand:“ 
at preſent | do not recollet where SrRREVv ERS. 

s Valle fiend, avoid] Inſtead of this ſhort ſpeech at the diſmiſſioa of 

the ſpirit, the old quarto gives us the following: 
© Then down, I tay, unto the damned pool, 
„Where Pluto in his fiery waggon fits, 
© Riding, amidſt the ſing'd and parched ſmoaks, 
* The road of Dytas, by the river Styx; 
« There howle and burn for ever in thoſe, flames: 
* Re, Jordane, riſe, and ſtay thy charming ipeils ;- 
* Zounds! we are betray'd l“ 

Dar is written by miſtake tor Des, the genitive caſe of V., which 
is ule inſtead of the nominative by more than one ancient author, So, 
in Tho Drant's Tranſlation of the fi th Satire of Horace, 1367: 

„And by that mcanes made manye ſoles lord D:71s? hall to 


ſeeke.“ STEBVENS., 
Here again we have ſuch a variation as never could have ariſen from 
ampere tranicript, MALONE. 
| i» 2 * Buch, 
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* Buck. True, madam, none at all. What call you this? 
»  [Shewing her papers, 

Away with them ; let them be clapp'd up cloſe, 

And kept aſunder :—You, madam, ſhall with us. 

Stafford, take her to thee.— [Exit Dutch. from above. 

We'll ſee your trinkets here all ſorth- coming; | 

All. Away! [ Exeunt guards, with SouTH. BoLinG. Ce. 

* 7rþ. Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd her 

well?: | . 

A ptetty plot, well choſen to build upon! 

Now, pray, my lord, let's ſee the devil's writ. | 

What have we here? I Kead. 

T he duke yet lives, that Henry fhall 4% n | 

But him out-live, arc! die a violent death. 

* Why, this 1s juſt, 5 

fAio te, acid, Romanos vincere poſſe. 

Well, to the reſt: | | 

Tell me*, what fate awaits the duke of Sufſolk ? 

By Water ſball he die, and take his end. — 

Ii hat ball betide the dute of Somerſet 2—— 

Let him ſhun cafiles ; | 5 

Safer ſhall be be upon the ſandy plains, 

Than where caſtles mounted ſtand. 

* Come, come, my lords ; 

* Theſe oracles are hardily attain'd “, 

* And hardly underſtood. 55 

The king is now in progreſs towards ſaint Albans; 

* With him, the huſband of this lovely lady: 

Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry them; 


9 Lord Buckingham, methinks, &c.] This repetition of the prophe- 
cies, which is altogether unneceſſary, after what the ſpectators hal 
heard in the ſcene immediately preceding, is not to be found in the fit 
edition of this play. Pore. 

They are not, it is true, found in this ſcene, but they are repeated it 
the ſubſequent icene, in which Buckingham briags an account of this 
proceeding to the king. This alſo is a variation that only could pro 
ceed from various authors, MaLowe, 

* Tell me, &c.] Yet theſe two words were not in the paper read h 
Bolingbroke, which York has now in his hand; nor are they in the oi 
ginal play. Here we have a ſpecies of inaccuracy peculiar to Shakſpeart, 
of which he has been guilty in other places. See p. 1103-4, Wh re Gloſter 
and Wincheſter read the ſame paper differently, and the note 
Gn that variation, which 1 had not attended to till that ſteel 
was worked off. MAaLonet. | 

! — are hardily attain'd,] i. e. a great riſque and hazard is run to ob- 
tain them. TuroBALD. | 

The folio reads—hardly, The correQion was made by Mr. The 
bald, aud has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MA LON E. 
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this: A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector. 
Pers. © Buck. Your grace ſhall give me leave, my lord of York, 


2 r 
F 


Fo be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 
ort. At your pleaſure, my good lord.— Who's within 
there, ho! | | 


do,. 


* £57, 
d her 


Enter a Servant. 


Invite my lords of Saliſbury, and Warwick, . 
Jo ſup with me to-morrow night. Away! [Exeunt, 


* 


Lead. | „ 
ACT N 


Saint Albans. 


Enter King HENRY, Queen Max GAR ET, Glos r ER, Cardi- 
nal, and SUFFOLK, with Falconers hollaing. 


2, Mar. Believe me, lords, for flying at the brook * 

© I ſaw not better ſport theſe ſeven years days - _ 

Let, by your leave, the wind was very high; 

And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out . | 
AK. Hen. But what a point, my loxd, your falcon made, 

And what a pitch ſhe flew above the reit® ! 


6 To 


2 — for flying at the breok,] The faleoner's term for hav king at was 


1, 
ter- fowl. JounsoN. | 
prophe- 3 — the wind was very high ; 2 
ors hal And, ten to one, old Jean had nat gone cut.) 1 am told by a gentie- 
the firl! man better acquainted with falconry thin myſelf, that the mearing, 
- however expreſſed, is, that the wind being high, it was ten to one that 
ated in the old hawk had flown quite away; a trick which hawks oſten play 
of this their maſters in windy weather. Joh x SO. | 
1d pro- The wind was fo high it was ten to one old Joan would not have tal.en 
her flight at the game. PER. | 
-ead by The ancient books of hawking do not enable me to decide on the rae- 
the or rits of ſuch diſcordant explanations. It may yet be remarked, that the 
k ſpeart, terms belonging to this once popular amuſement, were in general ſettled 
Gloſter with the utmoſt preciſion; and I may at leaſt venture to declare, that 4 
e note miſtreſs might have been kept at a cheaper rate than a falcon. Ts 
t ſheet compound a medicine to cure one of theſe birds of worms, it was necei- 
fary to deſtroy no fewer animals than a /amb, a culver, a pigeon, a buck, 
in to ob: and a cat, I have this intelligence from the Booke of Hauk:nge, & c. by 
dame Julyana Bernes, bl. I. no date. STEEvens. 
. Theo And what a pitch, &c.) In the old play we find: 
O „Uncle Gloſter, how high your hawk did ſoar, 
A ſorry And on a ſudden ſowc'd the partridge down,” 


The 
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To ſee how God in all his creatures works! 
* Yea, man and birds, are fain of climbing high # 
Suf. No marvel, an it like your mm 
My lord protector's hawks do tower ſo well; 
They know, their maſter loves to be aloft 3, 
* And bears his thoughts above his faleon* s pitch, 
© G!'o My lord, tis but a baſe ignoble mind 
That mounts 95 h 1igher than a bird can ſoar. 
Car. I thought as much; he'd be above the clouds. 
Glo. Ay, my lord cardinal; How think you by that!? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to heaven? : 
* K. Hen. The treaſury of everlaſting joy! 
Car. Thy hes: em is on earth; thine eyes and thoughts 
* Bcart on a crown, che treaſure of thy heart ; 
Pernicious protector, dangerous peer, 
That ſmooth'ſt it ſo with king and common-weal ! 
* Glo. What, cardinal, is your prieſthood grown peremp- 
| tory ? 2 | 
* Tantene ns caleflibus ire ? 
« Churchmen fo hot? good uncle, hide ſuch malice z 
With ſuch holineſs can you do it“? 
« Suf. No malice, ſir; no more than well becomes 
© BO good a quariel, and fo bad a peer. 
04 As who, my lord ? 
N hy, as you, my lord; 
Av. : like your lordly lord ee dens 
Cl. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine inſolence. 
25 Maur. And thy ambition, Gloſter, 


The variation between theſe lines and thoſe in the original pliy on 
which this is founded, is woith nice 2 

„ Uncle Gloſter, how high your hawk did ſoar, 

„% And ona fadden . we'd the fartr ige down.” MALON E. 

4 — ere fain of climbing high.] Fain, in his place, fgnifies fond.— 
The word (as J am informed) is ſtill uſed i in Scotland. SrrkEv ENS. 

5 — 72 be al fe,] Perhaps alluding to the adage : 

are fir. for princes.” See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, 

0 — thine eyes and thoughts 

Beat on @ crown, ] So, in the Tempeſt : 
„ Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
„The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs,” g 
Agai n, in the 70 Noble Kinſmen, 1634 : 
© This her mind beats en.“ 

I have given theſe inſtances of this phraſe, becauſe Dr. Johnſon's in- 
terpretation of it was certainly incorrect. He ſuppoſed theregvas an buy 
luſion to a hawks beating the wing. MALoNE. 

Again, in Lilly's Maids Metamorphoſis, 1600: | 

© With him whote reitleſs Heng do beat on thee,” STEEVENS. 

* — can you do it?] The old play, quarto 1600, reads more intelli- 
gibly.—“ Good uncle, can you dote?“ MALON EB. 

. | R. len 
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of the exploits he had performed in his youth with this in{trum-nt. 
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K. Hen. I pr'ythee, peace, 
Good queen; and whet not on theſe furious peers, 
For blefſed are the peace-makers on earth. 
Car. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 
Againſt this proud protector, with my ſword ! 
Glo. Faith, holy uncle, would 'twere come to that! | 
. [A lde to the Cardinal. 


* Car. Marry, when thou dar'ſt. { Afide. 
Glo. Make up no fad ious numbers for the matter, 
In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe. [ Afide. 


Car. Ay, where thou dar'ſt not peep: an if thou dar'ſt, 
This evening, on the eaſt fide of the grove. * [Afrde, 

A. Hen, How now, my lords? | | 

© Car. Believe me, couſin Gloſter, - 
Had not your man put up the fow! fo ſuddenly, 
We had had more ſport. Come with thy two-hand ſword, 

| ; |  [Afdeto Gl. o. 

Glo. True, uncle. 

Car. Are you advis'd the eaſt ſide of the grove? ?. 

Ch. Cardinal, I am with you.  [Afidee 
EK. Hen. Why, how now, uncle Gloſter ? | | 

* Glo. Talking of hawking ; nothing elſe, my Jord.— 
Now, by God's mother, prieſt, Dl] ſhave your crown tor this, 


* Orall my fence ſhall fail 5 [Aides 
* Car. Medice teipſum 3 7 5 
Protector, ſee to't well, protect your fe!f, ER = 


R. Hen. The winds grow high; fo do your ſtomachs, 
oo 


* How irkſome is this muſick to my hart! 


* When ſuch ſtrings jar, What hope of harmony? 


7 Are you advis'd, &c.] Do you unde :ftand ?P—This line, which in 
the old copy is given to Gloſter, was, I think, rightly transferred by Mr, 
Theobald to the Cardinal. In the original plzy tre Cardinal defircs Glas- 
ter to bring his ſword and buckler.” The :w9-tand /woird war inmes 
times called the long ſword, and in common v'e before the introdud.on 
of the rapier. Juſtice Shallow in the Merry Hives of Mindſer buaſts 

: | MaALove. 

8 — my fence hall fail.) Fence is the art of defence. So, in AA 
Ado about Nothing | 

© Deſpight his nice fgnce, and his active practice.“ STEEvERs, 


9 The winds grow high, ſo do your ſtamachs, lords) This line * 
Shakſpeare hath injudiciouſly adopted from the old play, changi g only 
the word color [choler] to /lomachs. In the old play the alterciiion p- 
pears not to be concealed from Henry. Here Shakſpeare certainly in- 
tended that it ſhould paſs between the Cardinal and Gloſter ade; and 
yet he has inadvertently adopted a line, and added others, that impiy 
that Henry has heard the appointment they have made, Matonwe. 
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* 1 pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. 


Enter an Inhabitant of Saint Albans, crying, A Miracle ! * 


Glo. What means this noiſe ? 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ? 
Inbab. A miracle! a miracle! 
Suf. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle. 
Inbab. Forſooth, a blindman at ſaint Alban's ſhrine, 
Within this half hour, hath receiv'd his ſight; 
A man, that ne'er ſaw in his life before. 
H. Hen. Now, God be prais'd ] that to believing ſouls 
Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair ! 


Enter the Mayor of Saint Albans, and his brethren ; and Siup- 


cox, borne between two perſons in a chair ; ; bis W ife and a 
great nullitude following. | 


* Car. Here come the townſmen on pr oceſſion, 
* To preſent your highneſs with the man. 
-* A. Hen. Great is his comfort in this eanlily vale, 
w ond by his ſight his fin be multiply'd. 
7/o Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king, 
* His highoeſs* pleaſure is to talk with him. 
H. Hen. Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 
* That we for thee may glorify the Lord. 
What, haſt thou been long blind, and now reſtor'd ? 
Simp. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wife. Ay, indeed, was he. 
Srf. What woman is this? 
. His wife, an't like your worſhip. 
Gl. Had'ſt thou been his mother, thou could'ſt have bet- 
| ter rold, 
K. Fen. Where wert thou born ? 
Sim. At Baiwick in the north, an't like your grace. 
* K. Herry. Poor ſoul! God's goodneſs hath been great 
to thee 2 
Let rever day nor night unhallow'd peſs, 
But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 
* ©. Mar. Tell me, good fellow, cam'ſt thou here by 
chance, 
* Or of devotion, to this holy ſhrine ? | 
* Simp. God knows, of pure devotion ; being call'd 


— crying, A Miracle] This ſcene is founded on a ſtory which Sir 


88 More has related, and which he ſays was communicated to him 
by his father. The impoſtor* s name is not mentioned, but he was de- 
tected by Humphrey duke of Gloſter, and in the manner here repreſent- 


ed, See his works, p. 134, edit. 1557, MALONE. 
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A hundred times, and oftner, in my ſleep 
Buy good ſaint Alban; who faid, —Simpeax, come ; 
Came, offer at my ſhrine, and I will help thee. | 
* Wife. Moſt true, forſooth; and many a time and oft 
* Myſelf have heard a voice to call him ſo. 
Car, What, art thou lame? 
Simp. Ay, God Almighty help me ! 
Suf. How cam'ſt thou ſo? _ 
Simp, A fall off of a tree. 
Wife, A plum- tree, maſter. | 
Gl. How long haſt thou been blind? 
Simp, O, born ſo, maſter. | 
Glo, What, and would'ſt climb a tree? | 
Simp. But that in all my life, when I was a youth.“ 
* //ife. Too true; and bought his climbing very dear. 
* Glo. Maſs, thou lov'dſt plums well, that would'ſt ven- 
ture ſo. . 5 
© Simp. 2 good maſter, my wife defir'd ſome dam- 
5 ons, | 
And made me climb, with danger of my life. 
Glo. A ſubtle knave! but yet it ſhall not ſerve.— 
« Let me ſee thine eyes: wink now ;—now open them: 
la my opinion, yet thou ſee'ſt not well. | 
Simp. Yes, maſter, clear as day; I thank God, and 
_ faint Alban. 
Glo. Say'ſt thou me ſo? What colour is this cloak of? 
Simp. Red, maſter; red as blood. | 
Glo. Why, that's well ſaid : what colour is my gown of? 
S'mp. Black, forſooth; coal-black, as jet. | 
X. Hen, Why then, thou know'ſt what colour jet is of? 
Sf. And yet, I think, jet did he never ſee, | 
G/o, But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a many. 
* ie. Never, before this day, in all his life. | 
Glo. Tell me, firrah, what's my name? | 
S:imp. Alas, maſter, Iknow not. 
Glo. What's his name? 
Sim. I know not. 
_ Gs. Nor his? | 
Simp. No, indeed, maſter. 
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1. Simpcox, come; ] The old copy has Seren Probably Sim, only 
was fet down in the Mf it being a very frequent practice in the drama- 
tick Ms. of our author's time to write only the firſt ſyllable of proper 
names. Mr. Theobald, | find, had made the hme emendation, though 
it was not fol owed in the ſubſequent editions; and an anonymous 
writer, [ have lately obſerved, has accounted as I have done for the miſ- 
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G/o. What's thine own name? 
Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it pleaſe you, maſter. 
Glo. Then Saunder, fit there, the lyingeſt knave 
In Chriſtendom. If thou hadſt been born blind, 
Thou might'ſt as well have known all our names, 
As thus to name the ſeveral colours we 
Do wear. Sight may diſtinguiſh of colours ; ; 
But ſuddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoſſible.— 
My lords, ſaint Alban here hath done a . ; 
And would ye not think that cunning “ to be great, 
That could reſtore this cripple to his legs again? 
Simp., O, maſter, that you could! 
Glo. My maſters of Saint Albans, have you not beadles in 
your town, and things call'd whips ? 
May. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe your grace. 
Glo. Then ſend for one preſently, 
May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight. 
Exit an Attendant, 
Glo. Now fetch me a ſtool hither by and by. LV jos! 
brought out.] Now, firrah, if you mean to ſave yo WY! 
from whipping, leap me over this ſtool, and run away. 
Simp. Alas, maiter, I am not able ro ſtand alone: 
You go about to torture me in vain, 


"Re-enter Attendant, with the Beadle, 


Glo. Well, fir, we mult have you find your legs. Sirrah 
beadle, whip him till be Icap over that ſame ſtool 

Bead, I will, my lord — Come on, firrah z off with your 
doublet quickly. 

1 Simp. Alas, maſter, what ſhall I do? I am not able to 

tand. 

[ After the Beadle hath hit him once, he leaps over the 
fool, and runs away; and the 1 follow, and ry, 
A Miracle! 

* Hen. O God, ſec'ꝰſt a this, and bear'ſt fo long ? 

* 9. Mar. It made me laugh, to ſee the villain run. 

* Clio. Fo low the knave ; and take this drab away. 

* ie. Alas, fir, we did it for pure need. 

Glo. Let them be whipt through every market town till 


they come to Berwick, whence they came. 
| [Exeunt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, Oc. 


* — thr 4 ning—] Folio —/! ci nning. . Corrected ! by Mr. Rowe. 
Tout was probal y coatradted in the Mſ. yt, Maron z. bY 
4 q9 
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Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to day. 
« Suf. True; made the lame to leap, and fly away. 
Glo. But you have done more miracles than I; 

© You made, in a day, my lord, whole towns to fly “. 


Enter BUCKINGHAM. 


« X, Hen What tidings with our couſin Buckingham? 
« Buck. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold s. 
A fort of naughty perſons, lewdly bent +,— 
« Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 
The ring-leader and head of this rout,— 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, % 
© Dealing with witches, and with conjurers: 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 
© Raifing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, 
Demanding of king Henry's life and death, 
And other of your highneſs* privy council, 
As more at Jarge your grace ſhall underſtand, 
Car. And ſo, my lord protector, by this means 
Your lady is forth- coming; yet at London. 
This news, Ithink, hath turn'd your weapon's edge; 
his like, my lord, you will not Keep your hour. 
| | [A/ide to GLOSTER. 
6.9 Ambitious churchman, leave to afflict my heart! 
Sorrow and grief have vanquiſh'd all my powers: 


* 


Lay 


** 


Lay 


* 


— 


2 — whole leut to fly.) Here in the Id play the king adds: 
Have done, I iay; and let me hear no more of that“ 
| Malone. 
3 Such as my heart doth tremble to un folil, &c] In the original play 
the correſponding ſpeech ſtands thus; and the variation is worth gotiugs 
* [il nzws for ſore, my lord, and ths it is, | 
* That proud dame Elinor, our pratector's wile, 
% Hath plotted treaſons 'gainſt the king and peers, 
„By witchciatt:, ſorceries, and conjurings ; 
Who by ſuch means did raite a ſpirit up, 
© To teli her what hap ſhould betide the ſtate; 
*© But ere they had finſh'd their deviliſh grift, 
„By Veik and mylel, they were al ſurprizd, 
And hcre's the anſwe the devii did make to them.“ 
MAL E. 
4 A ſort — lewdly bent,]. Lew4ly, in this place, and in ſome others, 
does not ſignify wantonly, but wich , STrEvENSs. | 
The word is ſo vied in old acts of parliar. ent. A ſort is a company, 


ol 


| | Ma Logg. 
5 Tour lady 1s ferib- coming: — That is, Your lady is in cuſtody. | 
2 855 Joux oN. 
* And, 
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* And, vanquith'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
* Or to the meaneſt groom. | | 
* Hen. O God, what miſchiefs work the wicked ones; 
* Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby ! 
* 2 Mar. Glolter, ſee here the tainture of thy nelt ; 
* And, look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt. - 
* Glo. Madam, for myſelf'5, to heaven J do appeal, 
© How I have lov'd my king, and common-weal : 
And, for my wife, I know not how it ſtands ; 
© Sorry I am to hear what I have heard: 
Noble ſhe is; but, if ſhe have forgot 
© Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch 
* As, like to pitch, defile nobility, | 
© IT baniſh her, my bed, and company; | / 
And give her, as a prey, to law, and ſhame, 
That hath diſhonour d Gloſter's honeſt name. 
K. Hen. Well, for this night, we will repoſe us here: 
To- morrow, toward London, back again, 
To look into this buſineſs thoroughly, 
And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers ; 
And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice? equal ſcales, > 
© Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whole rightful cauſe prevails. 
1 [ Flourih. Excunt. 


SCENE II. 
London. The Duke of York's Garden. 


Enter York, SALISBURY, and WAkWICK. 


© York. Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
Our ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 

© In this cloſe walk, to ſatisfy myſelf, 

© In craving your opinion of my title, 

© Which is infallible 7, to England's crown. 


Ma an fer my/elf, &c.] Thus in the original play: 
% And pardon me, y gracious ſovereign, 
% For here | {wear unto your majeſty, : „ 
% That 1 am guiltleſs of theſe heinous crimes, 
e Which my ambitious wife hath ja ſely done: Edu 
„And or ſhe would bctrzy her foveieign lord, 1 ſecon 
1% | kere renounce he rom my bed and board; 9 
* And leave her open for the {aw to judge, ; 
*© Unle's ſhe clear he: (elf of this foul deed,” MaALone. | 
7 Which is infaliible,] | know not whether he means the of inion er AQ | 
the title is inf.ilible. JonnsoN 
Surely he means his fille. MAaLons. 
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* Sal. My lord, I long to hear it at full. 
War. Sweet York, begin: and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevils are thy ſubjects to command. | 

York. Then thus: 
Edward the Third, my lords, had ſeven ſons : 
« The firlt, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales; 
The ſecond, William of Hatfield; and the third, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom, 
Was John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaſter : 
© The fifth, was Edmond Langley *, duke of Vork; 
I he fixth, was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloſter ; 
William of Windſor was the ſeventh, and laſt. 
Edward, the Black Prince, dy'd before his fathex; 
And left behind him Richard, his only ſon, 
Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd as king; 
« Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, 


The eldeſt ſon and heir of John of Gaunt, 


* Crown'd by the name of Henry the Fourth, 
« Seiz'd on the realm; depos'd the rightful king; 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence ſhe came, 
And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know ?, 
* Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſſy. 
War. Father, the duke hath told the truth; 
* Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown. | 
* York. Which now they hold by force, and not by right 
* For Richard, the firſt ſon's heir, being dead, | 
* The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd. | 
* Sal. But William of Hatfield dy'd without an heir. 
* York. The third ſon, duke of Clarence, (from whoſe 
line 5 | 
I claim the crown, ) had iſſue, —Philippe, a daughter, 
* Who married Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. F 
Edmund had ifſue—Roger, earl of March: 
Roger had iſſue—Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor, 
* Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
* As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
* And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 


8 The ffth, was Edmond Langley, &e.] The author of the original 


| Play tas ignorantly enumerated Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, as 


Edward's fifth ſon; and repreſented the Duke of Vork as Edward's 
ſecond ſon. Matows. 

9 — ar all y:u Ku, ] In the original play the words are, — as you 
b:th kn˙⁹]Ü] . This mode of phrafenlogy, when the ſpeaker addreſſes 
only two perſons, is peculiar to Shakſpeare. In K. Henry . P. Il. 


AQ III. fe. i. the king addreſſing Warwick and Surrey, ſays, 


* Way then good morrow to you all, my lords,” Ma Loxx. 
8 Y 1 © Wh 
| 0 
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© Who kept him in captivity, till he died i. 
* But, to the reſt. | 
| <2 6 | York, 


_ 1 Who kept him is captivity, till he died.) I have obſerved in a for- 
mer note, that the hiſtorians as well as the dramatick poets have been 
ſtrangely miſtaken concerning this Edmond Mortimer, Earl of March, 


who was fo far from being“ kept in captivity till he died,” that he 


appear to have been at liberty during the whole reign of King Henry v. 
and to have been truſted and employed by him; and there is no proof 
that he ever was confined, as a /tate-prifoner, by King Henry IV. 
Being only fix years of age at the death of his father in 1398 he was 


delivered by Henry in ward to his ſon Henry Prince of Wales; and 


during the whole of that reign, being a minor and related to the family 
on the throne, both he and his brother Roger were under the particular 
care of the king. At the age of ten years, in 1402, he headed a body 
of Herefordſhire men againſt Owen Glendower ; and they being routed, 
he was taken priſoner by Owen, ard is ſaid by Walſingham to have 
contracted a marriage with Glendower's daughter, and to have been 
with him at the battle of Shrewſbury ; but I believe the ſtory of his be- 
ing affianced to Glendower's daughter is a miſtake, and that the hiſto- 
rian has confounded Mortimer with Lord Gray of Ruthvin, who was 
likewiſe taken priſoner by Glendower, and actually did marry his daugh- 
ter. Edmond Mortimer Earl of March married Ante Stafford, the 
daughter cf Edmond Earl of Stafford, If he was at the battle of 
Shrewſbury be was prebably brought there againſt his will, to grace the 
cauſe of the rebels. The Percies in the Maniſeſto whi.h they publiſhed 
2 little before that battle, ſpeak of him, not as a confederate of Owen's, 
but as the 1ight/u] heir to the crown, whom Owen had cenfined, and 
whom, finding that the king for political reaſons wou d not ranſom h m, 
they at thei: own charges had raniomed. After that battle, he was 
certainly under the care of the king, he and his brother in the ſeventh 
year of that reign having had annuities of two hundred pounds and one 
hundred marks allotted to them, for their maintenance during their mi- 


no: ities. | = | 
In addition to what I have already ſaid reipeQing the truft repoſe] 


in him during the whole reign of K Henry V. I may add, that in the 


ſixth year of that king this Earl of March was w th the [Fail of Sahl 
bury at the fiege of Freſnes; and ſoon afterwards with the king himieit 
at the ſiege of Melun In the ſame year he wis conſtituted LI EV TE.“ 
N ANT (r NORMAN DT. He attended. Henry when he had an inter- 
view with the French King, &c at Melon, to treat about a ma, riage 
with Catherine, and he accompanied the queen when ſhe returned from 
France in 1422, with the corple of her huſband. | 
One ef the ſources of the miltakes in our Id hiſtories concei ning this 
earl, | believe. was this: be wa: probably confounded with ore of tis 
k nſmen, a Sir John Mortimer, who was confined for a lo g time in 
the Tower, and at laſt was executed in 1424. That perfon however, 
could not have been his uncle (as has been ſaid) for he had but ent gi- 
timete uncle, and his name was Edmend. The Sir hn Mc: timer, 
ho was confined in the Tower, was perhaps coufin gern,on t: the laßt 
Edmond Ea of March, the illegitimate fon of h's uncle Eimond 
| take'th s cpportnnity of cor recting an inaccuracy in the note above 
referred to. | have ſaid that Lionel Duke of Clarence was marries ® 
Elizabeth the daughter of the Earl of Uiſter, in 1360, I hace 
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Vork. His eldeſt ſiſter, Anne, 


My mother, being heir unto the crown, | 
Married Richard, earl of Cambridge; who was ſon 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth ſon. 
« By her I claim the kingdom: ſhe was heir 
Jo Roger, earl of March; who was the ſon 
« Of Edmund Mortimer; who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence: 
© So, if the iſſue of the elder ſon | | 
s Succeed before the younger, I am king. 
War. What plain proceedings are more plain than this? 
© Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth ſon; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel's iſſue fails, he ſhould not reign : 
© It fails not yet; but flouriſhes in thee, 
And in thy ſons, fair flips of ſuch a ſtock. 
Then, father Saliſbury, kneel we both together; 
And, in this private plot, be we the firſt, 
That ſhall ſalute our rightful ſovereign 
With honour of his birth-right to the crown. 
Both. Long live our ſovereign Richard, England's king! 
* York, We thank you, lords. But I am nor your king 
* Til | be crown'd ; and that my ſword be ſtain'd 
* With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
And that's not ſuddenly to be perform'd; 
* But with advice, and filent ſecrecy. _ 
Do you, as I do, in theſe dangerous days, 
* Wink at the duke of Suffolk's inſolence, 
At Beaufort's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 
* At Buckingham, and all the crew of them, 
* Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the Hock, 
That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey: 
*»is that they ſeek; and they, in ſeeking that, 
* Shall find their deaths, if York can propheſy. 


— 


jearned that he was affianced to her in his tender years; and conſe- 
quent) Lionel, having been born in 1338, might have had his daughter 
Philippa in 1354. Philippa, I find, was married in 1370, at the age of 
ſixteen, to Edmond M-itimer Earl of March, who was himſelf born in 
1:51. Their ſon Roger was born in 1371, and muſt have been married 
to N eanor, the daughter of the Eail of Kent, in the year 13 8. or 138g, | 
for their daughter Anne, who married Richard Earl of Cambridge, was | 
born in 1389. Edmond Mortimer, Roger's eldeſt fon, (the Mortimer | 
of Shakipeare*s XK. Henry IV, and the pe ſon who has given occaſion to | 
this tegious note,) was born in the latter end of thg year 1392; and | 
conlequently when he died in bis caſtle at Trim in Ireland, in 1424-6 
he was thirty-wwo years old. MAL(NR. _ 

2 — {rivate plet,] Sequelter'd ſpot of ground, MaLons, 


* Sal. | 
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* Sal. My lord, break we off; we know your mind at 
ull. | 
* War. My heart aſſures me 3, that the earl of Warwick 
© Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 
* York. And, Nevil, this T do aſſure myſelf, — 
© Richard ſhall live to make the ear] of Warwick 
The greateſt man in England, but the king. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Hall of juſtice. 
Trumpets ſounded. Enter King Henry, Queen Mazcartr, 


Glosr EKR, Vokk, SUFFOLK, and SALISBURY; the 
Dutcheſs of GLOSTER, MarGery Jourpain, SouTh- 
WELL, Hunz, and BoLinGBROKE, under guard. 


K. 3 forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloſter's 
wife: 
© In fight of God, and us, your guilt is great; 
Receive the ſentence of the law, for ſins 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death. — 
* You four, from hence to priſon back again ; : 
| | | [to Jourd. &c. 
* From thence, unto the place of execution : 
* The witch in Smithfield ſhall be burnt to aſhes, 
* And you three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows.— 
© You, madam, for you are more nobly born, [7o the Dur, 
© Deſpoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall, after three days? open penance * done, 
© Live in your country here, in baniſhment, 
With fir John Stanley, in the iſle of Man. | 
« Dutch. Welcome is baniſhment, welcome were my 
death. , 
* Glo. Eleanor, the law, thou ſeeſt, hath judged thee ; 
* I cannot juſtify whom the law condemns.— | 
[Exeunt the Dutcheſs, and the other priſoners, guarded. 


3 My heart aſſures me,] Inſtead of this couplet, we find in the ol 
play no leſs than ten lines; fo that if we ſupp-ſe that piece to be an im- 
perfect tranfcript of this, we muſt acknowledge the tranſcriber had 


good ſprag memory, for he remembered what he never could have . 
either heard or ſeen. M ALONE. | x oy 
4 — after three day open penance—] In the original play the king 476 


particularly ſpecifies the mode of penance. Thou ſhalt 74v- days do 
penance barefoot, in the ſtreets, with a white ſheet,” &c, MALoNE 


5 5 
4 Mine * 


* Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days 5, 
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Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 
Ah, Humphrey, this diſhonour in thine age 
Will bring thy head with ſorrow to the ground! 
© I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go; 
* Sorrow would ſolace, and mine age would eaſe ?. 

E. Hen. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloſter : ere thou go, 
Give up thy ſtaff; Henry will to himſelf 
Protector be; and God ſhall be my hope, | 
My ſtay, my guide, and lantern to my feet; 

And go in peace, Humphrey; no leſs belov'd, 
Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 
* 9. Mar. I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 


* Should be to be protected like a child, — _ * 


God and king Henry govern England's realm 3 : 


Give up your ſtaff, fir, and the king his realm. 


* Glo. My ſtaff? —here, noble Henry, is my ſtaff; 
As willingly do I the ſame reſign, | 
As e'cr thy father Henry made it mine; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, N 
As others would ambitiouſly receive it. 
* Farewel, good king: When I am dead and gone, 
May honourable peace attend thy throne! [Exit. 

* ©. Mar. Why, now 1s — king, and Margaret 

queen; 

* And Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
* That bears fo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once. | 
* His lady baniſh'd, and a linib lopp'd off; | 
*This ſtaff of honour raught :. There let it ſtand 
© Where it beſt fits to be, in Henry's hand. 

Suf. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays ; 


C Tok. 


2 der rc evould ſolace, and my age wwinld eaſe.) That is, Sorrow 
would have, ſorrow requires, folace, and age requires eaſe. JokRNsoOR. 
3 God and king Henry govern England*s realm: ] The word realm at 
tne end of two lines together is d ſpleaſing; and when it is conſidered 
that much of this ſcene is written in rhyme, it will not appear impro- 
bable that the auihor wrote, govern England's helm, Jon nn. 
Dr. Johnſon's emendation undoubtedly ſhould be received into the 
text. So, in Cortolanus : | 
wo and you ſlander 
© The Helms of the ſtate.” Malone, 
So, in a preceding ſcene of this play: 
And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy Helm. STEEVIE VS. 
4 This taff of honouy raught:— Raught is the ancient preterite of 
the verb reach, and is frequently uſed by Spenſer. Srrxvzxs. 
5 in her youngeſt days.] Eleanor was Certainly not a young wo- 
4 man, 
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© York. Lords, let him go%.—Pleaſe it your majeſty. 
* 'This is the day appointed for the combat; 
And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
© 'The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts, 
© So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. 
* ©. Mar Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely therefore 
* Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel try'd. 
© XK. Hen. O' God's name, ſee the liſts and all things fit ? 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 
* Yorh. I never ſaw a fellow worſe beſted 7, 
* Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 
* The ſervant of this armourer, my lords. 


Enter, on one fide, HokNER, and his neighbours, drinking to 
him ſo much that he is drunk; and he enters bearing His Sf 
with a ſand-bag faſtened to its; a drum before him; at t 
other fide, PETER, with a drum and a fimilar flaff ; accom- 
panied by prentices drinking to him, 


1 Neigh. Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you ina 
cup of ſack; And fear not, neighbour, you ſhall do well 


enough, | 
2. Neigh. And here, neighbour, here's a cup of char- 


neco ?. | | | 
3. Neigh. And here's a pot of good double beer, neigh- 
bour : drink, and fear not your man. 


Hor. Let it come, i'faith, and I'll pledge you all; And 
a fig for Peter! 


man. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe that the pronoun her refers to pride, 
and ſtands for its ;—a licence which Shakipeare often takes, MAsOx. 

Or the meaning may be, in her, i e. Eleanor's youngeſt days of peer. 
But the aſſertion, which ever way underſtood, is untrue. MaLone. 

6 Lords, let him go.] i. e. Let him paſs out of your thoughts. Duke 
Humpbrey had already left the ſtage. STrzvens. 

7 — wor je befled,) In a worſe plight. Jon nsow, 

8 — with a ſand-bag faſtened to it;] As, according to the old laws 
of duels, knights were to fight with the lance and {word fo thoſe of 
inferior rank fought with an chon ſtaff or battoon, to the farther end 
of which was fixed a bag cramm'd hard with ſand, To this cuſtom 
Hudibras has ailuded in theſe humourous lines: 

„ Engag'd with money bags, as bold 
« As men with and bags did of old.” WaRrnurToON. 

Mr. Sympſon, in his notes on Ben Jonſon, obſerves, that a paſſage 
in St. Chry ſoſtom very clearly proves the great antiquity of this practice. 

| STEEVENS. 

9 — a cup of charneco.] Charneco was, I believe, a ſweet wine. It 
is very often mentioned by old writers, but none of the paſſages in 
which it is mentioned, that I have ſeen, aſcertain either its quality, ot 
the country where it was produced, MaLone. 

; | I. Pren. 
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1. Pren. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not afraid. 

2. Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſter : fight 
for credit of the prentices. 

Pet. I thank you all: * drink, and pray for me, I pray 
* you; for, I think, I have taken my laſt draught in this 
* world. *— Here, Robin, an if 1 die, I give thee my apron 
and, Will, thou ſhalt have my hammer :—and here, Lom, 
take all the money that I have.—O Lord, bleſs me, I pray 
God! for I am never able to deal with my maſter, he 
hath learnt ſo much fence already. 

Sal. Come, leave your drinking, and fall to. blows,— 
Sirrah, what's thy name? 
Pet. Peter, forſooth. 

Sal. Peter! what more? 

Pet, Thump. 

Sal. Thump ! then ſee thou thump thy maſter well. 

Hor. Maſters, I am come hither, as it were, upon my 
man's inſtigation, to prove him a knave, and myſelf an 
honeſt man: * and touching the duke of York,—will take 
* my death, I never meant him any ill, nor the king, nor 
the queen; * And therefore, Peter, have at thee with a 
downright blow, as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſ- 
capart *, | | 

Tork. Diſpatch :—this knave's tongue begins to dou- 

| ble 2, | 
* Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants, 

[Alarum. They fight, and Peter ſtrikes down his maſter. 

Hor, Hold, Peter, hold! I confeſs, I confeſs treaſon. 

| Dies. 
* York. 


* 


! — as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.] I have added this 
from the old quarto. WAT BURTON. 
Aſcapart—the giant of the ſtory—a name familiar to our anceſtors, is 
mentioned by Dr, Donne. | 
© Thole Ajcaparts, men big enough to throw 
* Charing-crois for a bar, &. JoHNsOox. 
The figures of theſe combatants are ſtill preſerved on the gates of 
Southampton, STEEVENS. | | 
| Seakſpeare not having adopted theſe words, according to the hypo- 
theſis already ſtated, they ought perhaps not to be here introduced, Hows 
| ever, | am not ſo wedded to my own opinion, as to oppoſe it to ſo many 
preceding editors, in a matter of ſo little importance, and therefore I 
have admitted Dr. Warburton's emendation. Maron. 


? — this knave's tongue begins te double ] So, in Holinſhed, whoſe 


narrative Shakipeare has deſerted, by making the armourer confeſs 

treaſon.—“ When he ſhould have come to the field freſh and faſting, 
| his neighbours came to him, and gave him wine and ſtrong drink in 
ſuch exceſſive fort, that he was therewith diſtempered, and reeled as he 
went; and ſo was lain without guilt ; as for the falſe ſervant he lived 
not long,” &c. STEEVENS, | 


| 
} 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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* York, Take away his weapon :—Fellow, thank God, 
and the good wine in thy maſter's way. | 
* Pet. O God! have overcome mine enemies in this pre- 
« ſence? O Peter, thou haſt prevailed in right! 
K. Hen. Go, take hence that traitor from our ſight ; 
For, by his death, we do perceive his guilt &: 
And God, in juſtice, hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, | 
Which he had thought to have murder'd wrongfully,— 
Come, fellow, follow us for thy reward. [Exeunt, 


SE ENE NV. 
The ſame. A ſtreet. 


Enter Glos rER and Servants, in mourning cloale. 


* Glo. Thus, ſometimes, hath the brighteſt day a cloud; 
* And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
* Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold“: 
* So cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fleet*.— 
Sirs, what's o'clock ? | | 
Serv. Ten, my loro. | 

' © Glo. Ten is the hour that was appointed me, 
© To watch the coming of my puniſh'd dutcheſs: 
© Uneath 5 may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 


« To 


Fer, by bis death, we do perceive his guilt.) According to the anci 
ent uſage of the duel, the vanquiſhed perſon not only loi? his life but his 
reputation, and his death was always regarded as. a certain evidente of 
his guilt. We have a remarkable inſtance of this in an account of the 
Duellum inter - Dominum Fohannem Hanny, Milite m, & Robertum 
Katilenton, Armigerum, in guo Robertus fuit occiſus. From whencey 
ſays the hiſtorian, ** magna fuit evidentia gucd militis cauſa erat vera, 
ex quo mort alterius ſeguebatur.“ A. Murimuth, ad ann. 8 1495 

| | | OWLE, 
3 Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold :] So, in Sackville't 
 Indudftion: 8 
« The wrathful winter *proaching on apace— RE ZöDꝰ. 

4 — as ſeaſons fleet.—] To fleet is to change. So, in Antony and 

Cleopatra : | | 
* — now the fleeting moon | | 
« No planet is of mine, STeevens. . | 

Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary ſuppoſes to fleet (as here uſed) to be 
the ſame as to fit; that is, to be in a flux or tranſient ſtate; to pals 
away. MaLoxe. | 

5 Uncath—] i. e. ſcarcely, Por x. | 

Eath is the ancient word for caſe or eaſy. So, in Spenſer's Fat!y 
Deen, B. IV c. 6: | | 

More eath was now impreflion to receive.” | 
Uncath is commonly uſed by the ſame author for net cafily. STEVENS 


ing t 


o be 
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To tread them with her tender-feeling feet. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 

The abject people, gazing on thy face, 

With envious looks laughing at thy ſhame 3 _ 

That erſt did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 
When thou didſt ride in tiiumph through the ſtreets. 


- * But, ſoft! I think, ſhe comes; and I'll prepare 


My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries. 


Fnter the dutcheſs of GLosTER, in a white ſheet, with papers 
pinn d upon her back, her feet bare, and a taper burning in her 
hand ; Sir John Stanley, @ ſheriff, and er, 


Serv. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her from tho ſheriff. 
Glo. No, {tir not for your lives; let her pals by *. 
Dutch. Come you, my lord, to ſee my open ſhame ? 
Now thou doſt penance too, Look how they gaze ! 
© See, how the giddy multitude do point, 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee ! 
Ab, Gloſter, hide thee from their bateffl looks; 
And, in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, | 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 
Glo, Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this grief. 
Dutch. Ah, Gloſter, teach me to forget myſelf : 
For, whilſt I think T am thy marry'd wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 
* Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in ſhame ?, with papers on my back : 
* And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice 
Jo ſee my tears, and hear my deep-fet groans. 
The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread. 
* Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this ſhameful yoke ? 
* Trow'ſt thou, that e'er Il] look upon the world; 
Or count them happy, that enjoy the ſun ? 
* No; dark ſhall be my light, and night my day; 
o think upon 9 pomp, ſhall be my hell. 
Sometime I'll ſay, am duke Humphrey's wife; 


And he a prince, and ruler of the Jand : 


6 No, Air not, & e.] In che original play thus: 
© | charge you for your lives, ſtir not a foot; 
© Not offer once to draw a weapon here, a 
© But let them oo their office as they ſhould,” Marone. 


7 MaiPd up in ſba me,] Wrapped up; bundled up in diſgrace ; allud- 


Ing to the theet of Penance, JounsoNn. ; 


Yet 
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Yet ſo he rul'd, and ſuch a prince he was, 
As he ſtood by, whilſt T, his forlorn dutcheſs, 
Was made a wonder, and a pointing ſtock, 
To every idle raſcal follower. 
But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame ; 
Nor ſtir at nothing, till the axe of death 
Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will. 
For Suffolk, —he that can do all in all 
With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all, — 
And York, and impious Beaufort, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings, 
And fly thou how thou canſt, they'll tangle thee : 
* But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar'd, 
Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. 

_ * Glo. Ah, Nell, forbear ; thou aimeſt all awry ; 

* [ muſt offend, before I be attainted : 

* And had I twenty times ſo many foes, 

And each of them had twenty times their power, 

* All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe 8, 

* So long as Iam loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 

* Would'ſt have me reſcue thee from this reproach ? 

Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away, 

© But I in danger for the breach of law. 
Thy greateſt help is quiet ?, gentle Nell: 

* I pray thee, fort thy heart to patience ; 

© Theſe few days' wonder will be quickly worn. 


Enter a Herald. 


Her. I ſummon your grace to his majeſty's parliament, 
holden at Bury the firſt of this next month. | | 
Glo. And my conſent ne'er afk'd herein before! 


This is cloſe dealing. —Well, I will be there. 
[ Exit Herald. 


My Nell, I take my leave: —and, maſter ſheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king's commiſſion, 
Sher. An't pleaſe your grace, here my commiſſion {tays : 
And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
© To take her with him to the iſle of Man. 
* Glo. Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 
* Stan. So am I given in charge, may't pleaſe your grace. 


S 3 . 8 n 3 * — * 
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8 — any ſcathe, ] Scat he is harm, or wiſchief. Chancer, Spencer, 


14 all our ancient writers, are ircquent in their uſe of this word. 
STEEVENS 


9 Thy greateſt help is quiet.) The poet has not endeavoured ft a 
much compaſſiun for the dutcheſs, who indeed ſuffers but who: tte bad 
CGelerved. Jon ns0n, 
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Glo. Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well : the world may laugh again L's 
And 1 may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You doit her. And fo, fir John, farewel. 

Dutch. What gone, my lord; and bid me not fifewel 3 ? 

Glo. Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak. 

[Exeunt GLOSTER and Servants. 

« Dutch, Art thou gone too? * All comfort go with thee ! 
For none abides with me: my joy is—death ; 
Death. at whoſe name I oft have been afear'd, 
* Becauſe I wiſh'd this world's eternity, — 
« Stamley, I priythee, go, and take me hence; 
I] care not whither, for I beg no favour, * 
Only convey me where thou art commanded. 

* Stan, Why, madam, that is to the iſle of Man; 
* There to be us'd according to your ſtate. 

* Putch. That's bad enough, for I am bur reproach : 
* And ſhall I then be us'd reproachfully ? 

Stan. Like to a dutcheſs, and duke 88 lady, 
* According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd. 

« Dutch. Sheriff, farewel, and better than I fare ; 
Although thou haſt been conduct of my ſhame * ! 
+ Sher. It is my office; and, madam, pardon me. 

« Dutch. Ay, ay, farewel ; thy office is diſcharg'd. — 
c Come, Stanley, ſhall we go ? 

* Stan, Madam, your penance done, throw off this ſheer, 

And go we to attire you for our journey. 

« Dutch, My ſhame ſhall not be ſhifted with my ipet 7 * 
* No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 
And ſhew itſelf, attire me how I can. 


* Go, lead the way; Llong to ſee my priſon '. [Exeunt. 


/e wirld may laugh again ;] That is, the world may look again 
iavowably upon me. Jon NSOW. 

I lng to ſee my priſon.) This impatience of a high ſpirit is very 
natural, It is not fo dread'ul to be impriloned, as it is defirable ina 
ſtate of digrace to be ſheitered from the ſcorn of gazers. JouNsoN. 

This is one of thoſe touches which certainly came from the hand of 
Shak{prare; tor theſe words are n t in the old play. MarLowe. 

*— conduct of my ſhame I] That is, conducter, MALONE. 


Ker 
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ACT WE SCENE 1. 


Tue Alley at Bury. 


Enter to the Parliament, King Henry, Queen Mazcaxer, 
Cardinal BEAUFORT, SUFFOLK, YORK, Buckixchau, 
and Others. „ $326 


K. Hen. I muſe, my lord of Gloſter is not come: 
© ”Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
« Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. T9 
© © Mar. Can you not ſee? or will you not obſerve 
© The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? > 
« With what a majeſty he bears himſelf ; 
© How inſolent of late he is become, 
« How proud, how peremptory, and unlike himſelf? 
We know the time, ſince he was mild and affable; 
« And, if we did but glance a far off look, 5 
« Immediately he was upon his knee, ; 
That all the court admir'd him for ſubmiſſion : 
But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 
« When erery one will give the time of day, 
« He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 
« Diſdaining duty that to us belongs. 
Small curs are not regarded, when they prin ; 
« But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; 
And Humphrey is no little man in England. 
« Firſt, note, that he is near you in deſcent; 
And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount, 
Me ſeemeth then, it is no policy, — 
KReſpecting what a rancorous mind he bears, 
And his advantage following your deceaſe, 
That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
Or be admitted to your highneſs council. 
Hy flattery hath he won the commons?” hearts; 
« And, when hepleaſe to make commotion, 
© *Tis to be featr'd, they all will follow him. 
Nov tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they'll o'er-grow the garden, 


3 Me ſeemeth—) That is, it ſeemeth th me; a word more gramme: 
| tical than wethinks, which has, I know not how, intruded into 


] I O HN SON. 
place. 4 
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And 
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And choke the herbs for want of huſbandry. 

© The reverent.care, I bear unto my lord, 

Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke, 

If it be fond, call it a woman's fear; 

Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant, 

« ] will ſubſcribe, and ſay -I wrong'd the duke. 

« Mylord of Suffolk, —Buckingham,—and York, — 

« Reprove my allegation, if you can; 725 

Or elſe conclude my words effectual. | 
Sf. Well hath your higbneſs ſeen into this duke; 

And, had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, : 

] think, I ſhould have told your grace's tale “. 

The dutcheſs, by his ſubornation, | 

* Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices: * 

Or if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 

+ Yet, by reputing of his high deſcent 5, 

+ (As next the king, he was ſucceſſive heir,) 

+ And ſuch high vaunts of his nobility, 

+ Did inſtigate the bedlam brain ſick dutcheſs, 

By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's fall. 


smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep 


* And in his imple ſhew he harbours treaſon, > 


| The fox barks not, when he would (teal the lamb. 


No. no, my ſovereign ; Gloſter is a man 


Unſounded yet, and full of deep deceit. 


Car. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
* Jeviſe ſtrange deaths for ſmall offences done? 
York. And did he not, in his protectorſhip, 
* Levy great ſums of money through the realm, 
For ſoldiers? pay in France, and never ſent it? 
+ By means whereot, the towns each day revolted. 
* Buck. Tut! Uheſe are petty faults to faults unknown, 
* Which time will bring to light in ſmooth duke Humphrey, 
* K. Hen, My lords, at once: The care you have of us, 
* To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, | 


Is worthy praiſe :| But ſhall IL ſpeak my conſcience? . 


* Our kiniman Gloſter is as innocent | 
From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon 


* If it be fond. ] Idle, fooliſh MALoxx. | | 
yer grace's tale] Suffo k uſes ige and grace prom '\ uouſſy to 


be queen. Maj y was not the ſettled title till the time of king James 


the Firſt Jou won . . 

5 Ter, by reputing , bis high deſcent,] Thus the old copy. The mo- 
dern editors read—repeating. Reputing 5f his high deſcent, is valuing 
bimſelf upon it. The fame word occurs in the fifth act: 

And in my conſtience do repute his grace,” &c. STEEVENS. 
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* As is the ſucking lamb, or harmleſs dore: | 
* The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too, well given, 
* To dream on evil, or to work my downfall; 
* ©. Mar. Ah, what? $ more dangerous | than this fand 
affiance! 
* Scems he a dove? his feathers are, but borrow'd, 
* For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 
* Is he a Jamb ? his ſkin,is ſurely lent him, 
* For he's inclin'd as are the ravenous wolves. 
* Who cannot ſteal a ſhape, that means deceit ? 
Take heed, my lord; the welfare of us all 
* Hangs on the cutting ſhort that fraudful man. 


Enter SOMERSET. | 


* Som. All health unto my gracious frereign! ! 

| K. Hen. Welcome, lord Somerlet. What news . from 

=_ France? | 

| Som. That all your intereſt in thoſe territories = 
© Is utterly bereſt you; all is loſt. = 

K. Hen. Cold: news, lord Somerſet : But God's will be 

done! 

York. Cold news for me; for I had hope o F rance, c 
As firmly as I hope forfertile England s. | 1 
* Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, | 
* And caterpillars eat my leaves away: | 5 
* But I will temedy this 2 7 ere long, : =, 
Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. Aldi i 


Enter GLosTER. 
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Pardon, my liege, that I have ſtaid ſo long. 
Suff. Nay, Gloſter, know, that thou art come too ſoon, | 7 
* Unleſs thou wert more loyal than thou art: ; 


8 I do arreſt thee ot high treaſon here. 43 
Glo. Well, Suffolk's duke , thou ſhalt not foe me bluth, « 1 


4 
*. Glo. All happineſs unto. my lord the king! | g | 
| + 1 

6 


— — — ah 


mor ets. —— moor, — Y 
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1 Nor change my countenance for this arreſt; 1 

it ; 
1 6 Cold news for me; &c.] Theſe two lines York had ſpoken before ; A 

if in the firſt act of this play He is nw meditating on his r ＋T. 
U and comparing his former hopes with his preſent laſs. STE EVENS. c 
N 7, — this gear] Gear: was a general word for things or matters. J. 

| | Jou nx M 

thi IN inthe Rory, of King. Darius, an interlude, 1565 | 5 
| „I not yet this gere be amended. f | 

| © Nor your ſin ful 2Qs.cor:ieced ? SrrEVENsS. 3 

* Wel, Suff-!k's duke, ] The ſolio has Well. Suffolk, thou, 

i" The defect of he metre thews that the wol d Was omitted, hich ! have her 
| \u; pited from the old play. Mature. 5 9 

| * Al new 
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* A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
* The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 
* As I am clear from treaſon to my ſovereign 
Who can accuſe me? wherein am I guilty ? 
York Tis thought, * lord, that you took bribes of France, 
And, being protector, ſtay'd the ſoldiers” pay; 
By means whereof, his highneſs hath loft France. 
Glo. Is it but thought fo ? What are they, that think it ! 
I never robb'd the foldiers of their pay, . 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as F have watch'd the night,. — 
Ay, night by night, in ſtudying good for England! 
That doit that et er I wreſted from the king, 
Or any groat l hoarded to my uſe/, 
ge brought againſt me at my trial day 
No ] many a pound of mine on proper flore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
© Have I diſpurſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk'd for reſtitution. | 
Car. It ſerves you well, my lord, to fay fo much. 
* Glo. I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me God! 
Tort. In your protectorſſiip, you did devife D 
Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
That England was defam'd by tyranny. 
Gi. Why, 'tis well-known, that whiles I was protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; 
* For | ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 
* And lowly words were ranſom for their fault. 
| © Unleſs it were a bloody murderer, | re 
Or foul felonious thief, that fleec'd poor paſſengers, 
© I never gave them condign puniſhment ; _ 
Murder, indeed, that bloody fin, I tostur'd 
Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 1 8 
* Suf, My lord, theſe faults are eaſy 8, quickly anſwer'd: 
* But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, | 
* Whereof you cannot eaſily purge yourſelf, 
I do arreſt you in his highnefs? name; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 
* To keep, until your further time of trial. Ty 
K. Hen. My lord of Gloſter, *tis my ſpecial hope, 
That you will clear yourſelf from all ſuſpeas ? ; 


My conſcience tells me, you are innocent. 


N | Glo. 
3 theſe faults are eaſy, —] Eaſy is ſlight, in conſiderable, as 10 
her paſſages of this author. Jon uso. 
9 — from all ſuſpects;] The :olio read ſaſgence. The emendation 
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Glo. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are dangerous 
* Virtue is chok'd with foul ambition, | 
* And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand; 
Foul ſubornation 1s predominant, | 
*. And equity exil'd your highneſs* land. 
* | know, their complot is to have my life; 
And, if my death might make this iſland happy, 
© And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs : 
© But mine is made the prologue to their play; 
For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 
8 
« 
* 
ſk 
5 
6 
6 


* 


Will not eonclude their plotted tragedy. . 
Beaufort's red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's 3 brow his ſtormy hate; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart; 
And dogged. Vork, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm J have pluck'd back, 
By falſe accuſe doth level at my life :— 
And you, my 3 lady, with the reſt, 
« Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 
* And, with your beſt endeavour, have ſtirr'd up 
* My liefcſt * liege to be mine enemy: 
* Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
* Myſelf had notice of your conventicles, | 
* And all to make away my guiltleſs life : 
© | ſhall not want falſe witneſs to condemn me, 
Nor ſtore of. treaſons to augment my guilt ; - 
The ancient proverb will be well effected, — 
A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog. | 
* Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable : 
* {fthoſe, that care to keep your royal perſon 
From treaſon's ſecret knife, and traitors” rage, 
* Be, thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 
* And the offender granted ſcope of ſpeech, 
„will make them cool in zeal unto your grace. 
Suf. Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here, 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 
As if the had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 


lf 


t . | plays 
was ſuggeſſed by Mr. Steevens. The correſponding line inthe original fore | 
play ſtands thus: 2 55 x : ſione 

„ Good uncle, obey to this arreſt; | in pe 

„have no doubt but thou ſhalt clear thyſelf,” MALOxN E. which 

So, in a following (cene : 17 
have t 


my /aſpect be falſe, forgive me, Cod!“ STxztvens. 
' — liefefl—] is dearcfl, Jou xsUN. Een a : b 
i f 5 « Falle 
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« Falſe allegations to o'erthrow his ſtate ? 2 
« 9. Mar. But I can give the loſer leave to chide, 
Glo. Far truer ſpoke, than meant: I loſe, indeed ;— — 
© Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me falſe !— 


* And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 
Buck. He'll wreſt the ſenſe, and hold us here all day: 


Lord cardinal, he is your priſoner. 1 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him ſure. 
Glo. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body : 85 

« "Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, 

And wolves are gnarling who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 

Ah! that my fear were falſe ! ah, that it were! 

For, good king Henry, thy decay I fear: . 

[[ Exeunt Attendants, with GLOSTER., 
K. Hen. My lords, what to your wiſdoms ſeemeth belt, 
Do, or undo, as if ourſelf were here. | | 
Mar. What, will your highneſs leave the parliament ? 
Xx Hen. Ay, Margaret 3 ; my heart is drown'd with grief, 

* Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes; 

My body round engirt with miſery ; 

* For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 

Ah, uncle Humphrey! in thy face I ſee 

* The map of honour , truth, and loyalty ; 

* And yet, good Humphrey, is the hour to come, 

* That e'er 1 prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith. 


* 


What lowring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 


2 Ab! that my fear were falſe ! &c. ]. The variation is here worth 
noting, In the original play, inſtead of theſe two lines, we have the 
following ; | 5 3 | | 

Farewell my ſovereign; long may'ſt thou enjoy 
Thy father's happy days, free from annoy!” Marons. 

3 Ay, Margaret, &.] Of this ſpeech the only traces in the quarto 
are the following lines. In the king's ipeech a line ſeems to be loſt: 

2 What, will your highneſs lea ve the parliament? 

ing, Yea, Margaret; my heart is kill'd with grief; 
* K * R - * 2 M ˙ 5 
Where I may fit, and ſigh in endleſs moan, | 
For who's à traitor, Gloſter he is n ne. WIS FOE | 

li therefore, according to the conjectore ali eady ſuggeſted, theſe 
plays were originally the compoſition of another author, the ſpeech be- 
fore ue belongs to Shakſpeare. It is obſervable that one of the expreſ- 
ons in it is found in his Richard II. and in the Rape of Lucrece; and 
in peruſing the ſubſequent lines one cannot help recolſectiag the trade 
which his father has by ſome been ſuppoſed to have followed. MaLonz. 

* The map of honour;—} la X. Richard Il. if | remember right, we 
»ave the ſame words. Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: © © 

She wiog ite's triumph in the map of death.“ MaLons. 


* That 
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i That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, 
Do ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life ? | 
* Thou never didſt them wrong, nor ne man wrong: 
* And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ſtrays *, 
Bearing it to the bloody ſlaughter- houſe; | 
Even fo, remorſeleſs, have they borne him hence. 
Andas the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darking's loſs ; 
Even ſo myſelf bewails good Gloſter's cafe, 
With ſad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes 

* Look after him, and cannot do him good; 

* So mighty are his vowed enemies. | 

« His fortunes I will weep; and, 'twixt each groan, 


. r yy 


* 


* X X * * * 


Say — bobs a traitor, Gloſter he is nene. [ Exit, 
* ©. Mar. Free lords, cold ſnow melts with the ſun's hot 
"> Sa EE 


* Henry my lord is cold in great affairs, | 
* Too full of faoliſh piry : and Gloſter's ſhew 
* Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

* With ſorrow fnares relenting paſſengers; 
Or as the ſnake, roll'd in a flowering bank 7, 


- an 1 8 WC) RY 


„ With ſhining cheoker'd feugh; doch ſting a child, 
* That, forthe beauty, thinks it excellent 85 
* BLelicve me, lords, were none more wile than I, 
(And yet, herein, Fjudge mine own wit god,) 
This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 
Jo rid us from the ſear we have of him. 
* Car. hat he ſhould die, is worthy policy; ” 


* But yet we want a colour for his death: 
* 'Tis meet, he be condema d by courſe of law. 
by Saf. But, in my mind, that were no policy ; 


s And as the butcher tales awvay the calf, | 
And binds abs wreteh, and beats it when it fixays,) It is common 

for butchers to tie a rope or halter about the neck of a calf when they 
take it away from the breeder's farm, and te beat it gently if & attempts 
to ſtray ſrom the direct road. The duke ef Gloſter is borne awa) like 
the: cath, that is, he ig taken away upen his ſeet ; but he is not carried 
away 45-2 burthen ou hoifeback, or upon men's ſhoulders, or in thei 
hands TILL 5. 2 EA 555 

0 Rees ltd, &.] By this ſhe-means (as may be feea-by the - ſeque!) 
you, Who are not bound up te ſuch preciſe regards of religign-a5- 1 the 
kings but are men of the world, and know-how jo live. War BURT: 

7 — ins flowering bank, ] i. e. in the flowers growing en a bark. 
Some of the madetu editors read ungeceſſarily en a Rowering bank. 


NMAILUN I. 


The 


in favour of Someriet. Jonnson, 


KING HENRY VI. 
The king will labour ſtill to fave his life, 


* The commons haply rife to fave his life; 
And yet we have but trivial argument, 
More than miſtruſt, that ſhews him worthy death. 

* York. So that, by this, you would not have him die. 
® Suf. Ah, York, no man alive ſo fain as I. 1 
® York. Tis York that hath more reaſon for his death *.— 
* But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk, 
* Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls, — 

'* Wert not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 
* To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, . 
* As place duke Humphrey for the king's protector? 

9. Mar. Sothe poor chicken ſhould be ure of dent. 
« Suf. Madam, tis true: and wer't not madneſs then, 
« To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? 
© Who being accus'd a crafty murderer. 
His guilt howld be but idly poſted over, 
« Becauſe his purpoſe is not executed. 
No; let him die, in that he is a fox, _ 
© By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
« Before his chaps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood; 
« As Humphrey, prov'd by reaſons, to my liege ?. 
And do not ſtand on quitlets, how to ſlay him: 

+ Be it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubrilty, 
Sleeping, or waking, tis no matter how, 

* $0 he be dead; for that is good deceit 


I51 


Which 


8 Ji York that þ.th mere reaſos for bis deatb] Why York had 
more reaſon than the reſt ior defirmg' Humphrey's death, is not very 
clear; he had only decided the deliberation abvut the regency of France 

York had more reaſon, beeauſe duke Humphrey ſtood between him 
and the crown, which he had propoſed to himſeif as the termination of 

hisambitious views. So Act III. ſe. »: | DT DE Sf | 
Fer Huniphrey being dead as be fall bil, 
And Henry mou apart, the next fir me. Sr IVS. 
9 No; let him dies in that be is 4 fer, , n 
By natar+ pr ov dian eaeiny mu db, 
Befere his chaps be flain'd with cm ;lid; : þ 

A, Humphrey, prov'd by reaſons, to my liege.] The meaning of the 
ſpeaker is not hard to be diſcovered; but his Exptefiion' is very much 
perplexed. He means that the fox may bevtawhully kilfed; as being 
known to be by nature. an enemy tu ſheep; even before he has actually 
killed chem; 1o Humphrey may be properly deſtroyed; as being proved 
dy arguments to be the king's enemy, before he has committed any ac- 
tual erime. f eee N | 

Some may be tempted to read frraſent for reaſons; but the drift of · che 
argument is to ſhew that there may be reaſon to kill him before any 
reaſon has broken out, Jogwiov, CI] | 


"at 35 


As 


152 SECOND FART Of 
< Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit?'. 
* 9. Mar. Thrice-noble Suffolk, 'tis reſolutely ſpoke, 
* Sf. Not reſolute, except fo much were done; 
* For things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant : 
Hut, that my heart accordeth with my tongue, — 
* Seeing the deed is meritorious, 
* And to preſerve my ſavereign from his foe, — 
* Say but the word, and I will be his prieſt “. 
* Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of r Suffolk 
* Ere you can take due orders for a prieſt: 
* Say, you conſent, and cenſure well the deed ” 
* And T'l] provide his executioner, 
I tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 
1 "Boy Here is my hand, the deed is worthy doing. 
* 9. Mar. And ſo ſay . 
* York, And I: and now we three have ſpoke it, 
It ſkills not + greatly who impugns our doom, 


Enter a Meſſen ger. 


* 


« Mef. Great lords 5, from Ireland am I « come amain, 


Jo 


As ſeems to be here uſed for * Sir T. Hanmer reads, with ſome 
probabjlity, As Humphrey's pra v'd, &c. In the original * e of 
tele line, we have the following ſpee h: 

Suf And io think I, madam; for as you know, . 
If our king Henry had ſhi.ok hands with death, 
Duke Humphrey then would look to be our king. 
Ard it may de, by pol cy he works, 
To bring to pals the thing wh ch now we doubt. 
The fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb; 
But if we take bim ere he doth the deed, 
We ſhould not queſtion if that he ſhould live. 
No, let him die, in that he is a fox, 
Leſt that in living he oflend us more. MALON R. 
I — for that is good deceit | 
Which mates him firfl, that fuft intends deceit. ] To mate, l believe, 
means here as in many other places in our author's plays, to confound 
or deltroy; irom matar, Span. fo kill. MALOx x. 

Mates him means—that the firſt puts an end to his moving. To mate 
is a term in cheſs, uſed when the king is ſtopped from moving, and an 

eng put to the game, Percy. 
— 1 will be bis prieſt.] I will be the attendant on his laſt [cene, | 
will be the laſt man whom he will ſee. Jcnnson. 
3 — and cenſure well the deed,) That is, approve the deed, judge 
the deed good. OHNSON, 

+ It flills not] It is of no importance. Jon neon. 

So, in Sir T. More's Utopia, tranſlated by R. Robinſon, 1624; v4 
will deſcribe to you one or other of them, lor it 8 not great) 
which.” MALoxk. 

5 Great Lords, & II wal ſubj oin this ipeecb as it ſtands i in the 


quaito: ; 
4% Madam 


* 
E 
2 
l 
8 
: 
2 


And try your hap, againſt the Iriſhmen? 


KING HENRN vl. 153. 


« To ſignify that rebels there are up- 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword : 3 
* Send ſuceours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime, 
* Before the wound do grow uncurable; _ 3 . 
* For, being green, there is great hope of help. 5 
* Car. A breach, that craves a quick N » ſtop! 
What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe ? 
Fork. That Somerſet be ſent as regent thither : 
« 'Tis meet, that lucky ruler be employ'd ; 
« Witneſs the fortune he hath had in France. 
« Som. If York, with all his far-fert policy, 
Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 
He never would have ſtaid in France fo long. 
* York. No, not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done: 
© I rather would have Joſt my life betimes, 
Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 
* By ſtaying there fo long, till all were Joſt. 
* Shew me one ſcar charater'd on thy ſkin : 
Men's fleſh preſerv'd fo whole, do 1 „ 
2, Mar. Nay then, this ſpark will. prove a raging fire, 
* If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with :— 
No more, good York ;—ſweet Somerſet, be ſtill ;— _ 
* Thy fortune, York, had(t thou been regent there, 
* Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his. : 
York. What, worſe than naught ? ? nay, then a ſhame nk 
an'” 
« Som. And, in the ther; thee, that wiſheſt ſhame ! 
* Car, My lord of York, try what your fortune is, 
« The ts kerns of 1 are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of. Engliſhmen : - 
To Ireland will you lead à band of men, 
« Collected choicely, from each county ſome, 


* 


'* York. I will, my lord, to pleaſe his. majeſty, 
* Suf. Why, our authority i is his conſent ; 


my Madam, bring you news from Ireland; 
The wiid Onele, my lord, js up in arms, 
With troops of Iriſh kerns, that uncontrolbd 
* Doth plant themſelves within the Engliſh pale, 
And burn and port the country as they g0. 

Surely here is not an imperfet exhibition of the lines. jo the folio, 
baſtfly taken down io the theatre by the ear or in ſhort-hand,, 2+ | ace 
concurred with others in thinking to be the caſe, We have here an ori- 
ginal and diſtin draught z ſo that we mult be obliged to maiataſa that 
Shakſpeare wrote 702 plays on the preſent, ſubject, a haſty ſket eh, and a 
more haiſhed performance; or elſe muſt acknowledge, that he formed 


the piece before us on a foundation laid by another writer MaLioxs 


— expedient} i i. e, expeditious, Ma. Lax E. r 


0 Hs | | And, 


21 8 COND PART OF 
* And; _ we do eftabliſh, he confirms : : 
* Then, noble Vork, take tliou. this taſk in hand. 
Tork. I am content: Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 
© Whiles I take orders for mine own affairs. 
©. Suf. A. charge, lord Fork, that I will ſee perform'd ©. 
© But now return we to the falſe duke Humphrey. | 
Car. No more of him; for J will deal with him, 
That, henceforth, he mall trouble us no more. | 
And ſo break off; the day is almoſt ſpent : 
Lord Suffolk, you and I muſt talk of that event. 
* York. My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 
At Briſtol | [expo my ſoldiers; - | | 
For there I'Il ſhip. them all for Ireland. 


uf. TI ſee it truly done, my lord of York. 
C Excunt all but Vork. 


York. Now, York, or never, ſteel thy fearful TO 


And change miſdoubt to reſolution: 
* Be that thou hpꝰ'ſt to be; or what thou art : 
* Reſign to death. it is not worth the enjoying : 
* Let Pale-Fac'd feat. keep with tlie mean-born man, 
* And find no harbour.ina royal heart. 
* Faſter than ſpring-time-ſhowers, comes thought on thought: 
* And not a thought, but thinks on dignity. __ 
My brain, more. buſy than the labouring ſpider, 
Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. 
* Well, . nobles, well; 'tis politickly done, 
10 ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. : 
I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 
* Who, cheri{h'din your breaſts, will ſting your hearts. 
Twas men I lack'd, and you will give them me: 
I take it kindly ; z yet, be well affur'd 
* You put ſharp weapons in a mad man's bands. | 
* Whiles Lin. Ireland nouriſh a mighty band, 
»I] will ſtir up in England fome black ftorm, 
* Shall blow ten thoukihd fouls to heaven, or hell: 


Gra 1 Lf 2 In the ae this eee is gi yen to 


Buckingharn : 
"Deen. — my: lord of Buck am, 
u be yourcharge to muſter ug ſuck Biden, 
8 Thall ſuffee him in ihefe geedful wars. 
Buck. Madam, IWH; and levy fuch a band 
As ſoon fall. overcome theſe Iriſh "tebels : 
But You k, u here hall theſe ſoldieis ſtay” for thee + 
To, . At Briſtol if expect them ten day: bence. 3 
Buck. Then tiher MRalbeheyꝝ come, and ſo fatewell. _ 
[Exit 22 


Here again we have a ver remarkable SIE I Maas. | 
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KING HENRY VI. 155 
* And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage | 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 
* Like to the glorious ſun's tranſparent bene, 
Do calm the fury of this mad: bred flaw 3+ 
And, for a miniſler- of my inten, 
T have ſeduc'd a head ſtrong Kentiſhmany. + 24 
John Cade of. Aſhford, 
To make commotion, as full ml he can, 
Under. the title of Joha Mortimer. 
In Ireland have I Teen this ſtubborn Cade 
* Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kern; 
And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ſharp-quilPd porcupine: - » 
And, in the end being reſcu'd, I have ſeen him 
: Caper upright like a wild Moriſco 9, 
+ Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 
„Full often, like a ſhag hair'd crafty kern, 
+ Hath he converſed with the enemy; 
And undiſcover'd come to me again, 
And given me notice of their villainies. 
This Tori here ſhall. be my! ſubſtitute z : 


7 Until the golden 1 on Lead, 7 So, in Wacketh: 
« All that impedes thee 25 the g Iden round, 
„Wdich fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeera 
To have thee c- 0 Kithall.“ 

Again, in Henry . 


— a ſleep, ; 
That from this golden rigel hath divorced 
So many Engliſh kings. 9. MAxoys. . 2 
9 — mad-br- d flaw.] Flaw is 4 luden violent guſt of wind. 
Jol x tox. 


98 nl; Meiſe]. A Moor in 2 military dance, now called 
Morris, thay is, a Nr i dante, n * 


In Albion? Friunnb, a maſque, 1651, the ſeventh 40 confi ſts of 
ni mich or Mori ſcat. 


The Mors is-dance e the Tripudium Mauritazicum, 2 kind of horn» 


pferde iafgiurit fuli- 
gine, et peregrinum veſtium culturn aſſumunt,: qui: ludia is talibus in- 


ao\gert, ns Mauri eſfe videantut; aut-e longius remot3 batrid ere dantur 


4dvolafſe; atque inſoſens rectentionis genus advexiſſe. 


In the churghwardens? accomfts of: the pariſh af St. Helen's in 
& dington; Berkſhireß flo the firſt yer of the reign of Philip and 
Mary, to the thirty fourth of queen, Efizabech, the Morrice beils are 
mentioned. An go, the third of Elizabeth,“ For tws doflin of 
Merres bells,” © As theſe appear to have been pw chaſed by tHe come 
munity, we may ſuþp>fe this diverſſon was conſtantly practite d at their 
publiek feſtivals, . See the plate ef Mirric-dateers, a the end of the 
P K X. * i. with 1 Tol let's: remarks atinexed to it 
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156  SECOND'PART OF 


For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, 

In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth reſemble : 
By this I ſhatl perceive the commons mind, 
How they affect the houſe and claim of York. 
Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured ; 

+ I know, no pain, they can inflict upon bim, | 
Will make him ſay—l mov'd him to thoſe arms. 
Say, that he thnve, (as tis great like he will,) 

Why, then from Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd: 
For, Humphrey being dead“, as he ſhall be, | 
And Henry put apart, the next for me. e 
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8 N E TI3, 
Bury. 4 Room bh the Palace. 
Enter certain Murderers, haſtily. 


* ; Mur. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him know, 
* We have diſpatch'd the duke, as he commanded. | 
* 2. Mur. O, that it were to do!—W hat have we done? 


8 Didft erer hear a man fo peniterit ? 


Enter Seba. | 


+ +. * x I 


93 1 Mar. Here comes my lord. 
* Suf. Now, 2 have you diſpatch'd en thing 5 


2 For, n bene dead, dee. Inſtead of this couplet we find 
in the old play theſe lines: 
© And then Duke Humphrey, he well made away, 
„None that can.ſtop the light to. Eugland's crown; 
* But York can tame, an hea long pull them down.“ 


MA Lowe, 
3 Scene II.] This ſcene, and the directions concerning it, ſtand thus 
in the qua to edition: 
Then the curtaines bring Si Duke Humphrey is diſcevered i in bir 
bed, and tau men lying on his breft, and ſmothering him in his bed. 4a 
then enter ibe Duke of S«ffath to them. : 
Suff. How now, firs! what e as diſpatch'd bim? 
Gans Yes, my lord; he's dead, { warrant you. | 
. Then ſee the cloathes laid ſmooth about him ill, 
Th when the king comes, he may peiceive | 
N other, but that he died of his own accorg. 
2. Al things is handſone now, my lord. 
$f Abena draw the curtains apain, and get yon gone, 
MOT 3 your iu mn — anon. [Exit M urtherers, 


STEREVENS. 


KING HENRY. VL 157 
1. Mur. Ay, my good lord, be's dead.  _ ' 
« Suf. Why, i ie s well ſaid. Go, get you to bay houſe; : 
I will reward you for this venturous deed. . 

The king and all the peers are here at hand ;= - 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things _ | 
According as I gave directions: N 
I. Mur. Tis, my good lord. | 3 
Sf. Away, ! [Excunt Murderers. 
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Enter King Rar Queen Mac Anzx, G BRA u- 
FORT, DOMERSET, Lords, and Others,  -—- 


E. Hen. Go, call our uncle to our preſence Nraight ; : 

Say, we intend to try his grace to- day, 

If he be guilty, as tis publiſned. r 

uf. P11 call him preſently, my noble lord, [Bui 

A. 4 Lords, take your places ;—And, I pray. = 
al 

© Proceed no ſtraiter 'gainſt our uncle Gloſter, 

Than from true evidence, of good eſteem, 

Nie be approv'd in practice culpable. N 

* 9 Mar. God forbid, any malice ſhould 1 | 

* [hat faultleſs may condemn a nobleman! | 

* Pray God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion ! 

* X. Hen. | thank dE Margaret ; +; theſe words content 

me much. | | 5 


Re-enter SurrFolk. 1 


How now? why look*ſt thou pale? why F tobt * 
Where is our uncle? what is the matter, Suffolk? © 
95 Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloſter is dead. 
* 9. Mar. Marry, God forefend | ** 
* Car. God's ſecret judgment: l did dream to night, 
4 1 he duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word. 
brew king fwoons, 


4 I thank thee, Margaret ;] The folio reads—1I tad thee. N; . 
Mr. Theobald, conceiving that ** there can be no reaſon why the king 
mould forgei bis own wife's name,” reads—“ Well, theſe words,” &. 
which the ſubſequent editors too haſtily adopted. Though the king 
could not well forget his' wife's name, either Shakſpeare or the tranſeri- 
ber might, That Nell is not a miſtake of the preſs for Well is clear 
from a ſubſequent ſpeech of the queen's in this ſcene, where Eleaser, 
the name of the Dutcheſs of Gloſter, is again /bree times printed inſtead 
of Margaret. No reaſon dan be affigned why the proper enten | 
rer. ould be made i in all thote Bere. and not — — MaLowys. 

Ius. | l MOVE OE Mar. 


| ur. 


— 


18 SECOND PART OF. 


2. „ my lord: Help, lords, the king is 
REIN ead: + DRE | e 3 

* Som. Rear up his body; wring him by the noſe. 

* Q: Mar: Run, go; help, helf —0O, Henry, ope thine 

eyes e net Ek wow 57h 

* Suf. He doth revive again; Madam, be patient. 

* K. Hen. O heavenly ety KITE ir n 

© 9: Mar. How fares my gracious lord? . 
1 Comfort, my ſovereign! gracious Henry, comfort i 

Hen What; "doth my Jord of Suffolk comfort me 
Came he right how to ſing a raven's note, 

* Whoſe diſmal tune bereft my vital powers; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 

By crying comfort from a Hollow breaft, 

c chats away the hrit-conteived found ? 
| „Hide not thy potfon' with ſuch fugar'd words. 
Lay not thy bands on me]; forbear, ch cad he 

Their touch affrights me, as a ſerpent's ſting. 

Thou baleful meffenger,” ont of my fight! 
Upon thy eye-bafts mürderdüs tyranny © 

« Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the WW .f. 
© Look tbr upvit fte, for thine eyes are wounding :— 

© Yet do riot go away; Come, bafififk , | 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy ſight: © 


For in the fade of death Tall fd joy; 
In life, but double death, now Gloſter's dead. 

2. Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus ? 
* Although the duke was edemy'to mm, 

* Yet he, moſt chriſtian-like, laments his death: 
* And for myſelf, —foe as he was to ne, 

* Might liquid tears, or heart-offending proans, 
Or blood-conſuming ſiglis recall his Hife, | 
* would be blind with weeping, ſick with groans, 
* Look pale as primroſe, with blood-drinking ſighs c, 
* And alk to have the noble duke alive 5 
What know I how the world may deem of me? 
For it is known, we were but hollow friends; 


© It may de judg'd; I made the dulte away: 


be- Ju now, even now. Jon; . 
* Come; bafli, Bee.] So Mantuanus, a writer very popular at this 
Mus in rdente, Lydie bafilifcns arena, 
IS © .Vulnerat aſpectu, Juminibeſque nocet.”” M ALONE. 
6 — with bleod-driakivg A, So, in another of Shakſpeatt' 

ja 82 41 FE TT $735 "3654-132 LONG. a 1 i 
2 1 2 dry ſorrow drinks my blood.” MaLlove, 


4 
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KING HENRY VI. 770 
* So ſhall my name with ſtander's tongue be wounded, 

* And princes' courts be BP with my reproa R 

* This get I by his death: Ah ne;- unhappy? 

To be a queen, and crown'd with infamy 


* 


« K, Hen. Ah, woe is me for Gloſter, wretehed man: 
9 Mar. Be woe for me, more wretched than he is”. 
What, doſt thou turn away, and hide thy face? 
j am no loathſome leper, look on me. HB 
* What, art thou, bike the adder, waxen deaf??? 
* Be poiſonous too, ant kill thy forlorn queen, 
* 1s all thy comfortthur in Glofter's romb? 
* Why, then dame Margaret was ne*er thy joy: 
* Frect his ſtatue then, and worſhip it, | X 
And make my image but an ale- houſe fign. 
Was I, for this, nigh wrerk'd upon the fea; | 
And twice by aukward wind from * bank 
© Prove back àgain unto my native clime *? 
What boded this, but well-fore- warning wind” 


7 Be woe fer ne,] That is, Let not woe be to thee for Gloſter, but 
for me. JOHNSON,  _ | DER oe | | 
8 JV hat, art hou, liz the adder, waxtn mT This allufion which 
has buen borrvwed ' by ray wrners from the Proverbs of Solbinon 
ad Pſalm Iviii. n rewe an ccd iltufivation tom the! ollb wüng par-. 
lage in Ces er de Cohfefſline Angntis, B. J. fol. . | 
„A ferpe: Ewhiche that aſpidis : | 
ls cleped, of bis kinde hath this, 
« That Re the ftone noble ſł of al, 
« The whiche that tren cardvncle calf, ; 
« Bereth ic bis kwedaboye- ob bights LN 
For whiche whan that a man by * "NEE 
(The ſtone to wynhe, and him to « aate) 
Wich his catecte him wolde enchanre, 
% Anone as he perceiveth thar, - 
He iii hee Mi ane tart all nlut 
* Unto the grounde, and halt it fat - 
And eke that _— _ ah fie ; 
+ Ho ſteppethᷣ wvith bis twilte ſe fore 
* That nr mor dat, loſſs or more, | 
« Of his enchentement ne bereth : BE f . 
And in this vie bm. (ele he ſderetb, 
* Sothathe hath the wordes way vel, 
And thus his eare is nought decejved.“ | 
Shakſpeare has the ſame alla in Trabis aud Cree: „ Have cars 
mote deaſ thas-eddersy w-the. voice of an true-detifien,” Srrrvens. 
3 — aukward wink} Thus the ed cbpy. The meders editors 
* Kinds. SYS. 4 | 8 
e ſame uncommon epithet is ied to the ſarne ſubje® by: Mar- 
lowe, 3 Kg iEdeaer d 11. _ | _— 4 _ _ 
„Wich aukewward winds and with ſore termpeRts drivens 
* To fall bora“ Miaiews.  ., _ 


— 


Did 


— 


My earneſt-gaping fight of thy land's view, 


And ſo, Lwiſh'd, thy body might my heart.; 
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Did ſeem to ſay,.— Seek not a ſcorpion' s neſt, - 
* Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore ? 
What did I then, but curs'd the gentle guſts, 
And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves; 
* And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed _ 
* Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadful rock? 
* Yet ᷑olus would not be a murderer, 
gut left that hateful office unto thee : 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me; 
* * Knowing, that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on ſhore 
* With tears as ſalt as ſea through thy unkindneſs 2 
+ The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the linking ſands *, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged fides ; 
, Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
* Might in thy palace periſh Margaret . 
* As as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, | | 
When from the ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
* I ſhood upon the hatches in the ſtorm : 
* And when the Sully ſky began to rob 


* I took a coltly jewel from my neck, — - 
* A heart it was, bound in with 1 
And threw it towards thy land; the ſea receiv d it; 


* And even with this; I loſt fair England's view, 

* And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 
* And call'd them blind and Juſky ſpectacles, 
* For loſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt. | 


* How often have l e Suffolk's tongue 14 
(The agent of thy foul inconſtaney) 5 
* To fit and witch mes, as Aſcanius did, 4 
* When he to madding Dido, would unfold | 1 
* His father's acts, commenc'd in burning. Troy * * 
* Am 9 
1 The ſplitting rocks, &c.)] The a ſeems to * this — The rocks v1 
hid themſelves in the ſands,” which ſunk to receive them into their 
| boſom. STEEVENS. It 
2 Might in thy palace ber Margaret, ] The verb periſb is here uſed Shak 
actively. So, in the Maid Trage ly, by Beaumont 656 Fletcher: ſcete 
let not my ſins in th 
% Periſb your noble youth:?? eie „ on to 
3 To it and witch me,] The old copy has — watch me. The ement- 43 
ation was made by Mr. Theobald, who obſerves that the poet forgot the ſyllab 
paſſage in the Tneid, the hiſtory of the deſtruQion of 'Froy being fe 12 
- Jated* to Dids, not by Aen. but Tneas. When 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is ſupported by a Saw in K. Henry V. 
P. I. where the ſame vesb ie uſel— 
« To witch the world with noble-botſemanivip.” : 
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* Am I not witch'd like her? or thou not falſe like him? 


» Ah me, I can no more! Die, Margaret ! 
For Henry weeps, that thou doſt live ſo long. 


Noiſe within, Enter Warwick, and SALISBURY. The 
Commons preſs to the door, Fs 


Mar. It is reported, mighty ſovereign, 
© That good duke Humphrey traiterouſly is murder'd 
By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 
© The commons, like an angry hive of bees, 

« That wants their leader, * up and down, 
And care not who they ſting in his revenge. 

* Myſelf have calm'd their ſpleenful mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death. 

K. Hen. That he is dead, good Warwick, 'tis too true; 
But how he died, God knows, not Henry * : 28 
Enter his chamber, view his breathleſs. corpſe, 

* And comment then upon his ſudden death. 

War. That I ſhall do, my liege : Stay, Saliſbury, 

With the rude multitude, -till I return, Re 
: [Warwick goes into an inner room, and Saliſbury retires. 


* K. Hen. O thou that judgeſt all things, ſtay my thoughts; 
My thoughts, that labour to perſuade my ſoul, ö 
* Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life ! 

If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; | 

For judgment only doth belong to thee'! 2 
* Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 6-44 _ 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes, and to drain? * 

i Upon his face an ocean of ſalt tears 

a To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 

And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling : 

* But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies ; „ 
* And, to ſurvey his dead and earthly image, 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater? | 

It may be remarked, that this miſtake was certainly the miſtake of 
Shakipeare, whoever may have been the original author of the firſt 
Ketch of this piay ; for this long ſpeech of Margaret's is founded on one 
in the quaito, chnſiſting only of leven-lines, in which there is no alluſi- 
on to Virgil. MaAatovne. 55 | — — 2 

-e Henry] The poet commonly uſes Henry as a word of three 
ſyllables. Jon now. | | | . 

5 — and to drain] This is one of our peet's harſh expreſſions. Ag 
when a thing is drain'd, drops of water iſſue from it, he licentiouſly uſes 
the word heie in the lenſe of dropping, or diftilling. MALON E. 1 
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. The folding doors o dn inner chamber are opened, an 
GLOSTER i- 3 in hir bed : —— and 
Others flanding by it 5. | C 

* War. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body. 
* K Hen. That is to 2 how deep my grave is made: 

* For, with his ſoul, fled all my worldly face ; 

* For ſeeing him, I ſee my life in death. 

War. As ſurely as my ſoul intends to lie 

With that dread 2 that took our ſtate upon him 

© To free us from his Father's wrathful curſe, 

I do believe that violent hands were laid 

Upon the life of this thrice- famed duke. 3 
Suf. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn tongue! 

What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow? 
War. See, how the blood is ſettled in his face! 

Oft have I ſeen a timely partec» gholt &, 


« Of 


6 The ſtage direction I have inſerted as beſt ſuited to the exhibition, 
The ſtage-direQion in the quarts is— Warwick draws the curtaines, 
[i. e. draws them open] and ſtiews duke Hnmphry in his bed.“ In 

the fotio : ** A bed with Gloſter's body put fort.“ Theſe are ſome of 
the many circumſtances which prove, I think, deciſively, that the 
theatres of our author's time were unfurniſhed with ſcenes. la thoſe 
days, as | conceive, curtains were occaſionally hung acroſs the middle 
of the ſtage on an iron rod, which, being drawn open, formed a ſecond 
apartment, when a change of ſcene was required. The direct ion in the 
foo, to put forth a bed, was merely to the prope:ty m n to thruſt 
a bed forwards behind thoſe curtains, previous to their being drawn open, 
See the Account of the antient Theatres, Vol. I. MaLons. Be 

7 For ſeeing him, T ſee my life in death.) I think the meaniag is, l 
ſee my life in the arms of death ; I ſee my /iferexpiring, or rather ex- 
fired, The conceit is much in our author's manner. So, in Macbeth: 

„Ache death of each day's life * | | 
Our poet in K. Richard 111, has a ſimilar play of words, though the 
ſentiment is reverſed : | WS FN EI I 
6 e ven though the hollow eyes of death 
« 1 (py life peering.” MATLORE. | 
The poet's meaning is, 1 ſee my life deſtroyed or endangered by bi 
_ death, Prxcx. 


8 Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, &c.} Al that is true of the 
body of a dead many is here ſaid by Warwick of the ſoul. I would read: 
- ..__ "Offt laut Þ {een a timelyparied corſe, 5 FR : 

I cannot but ſtop a moment to obſerve that this horrible deſcription is 
ſcarcely the work of ay pen but Shakſpeare's. Jon now. : 

A timely parted ghoſt means a bedy that has become inanimate in the 
common courſe of nature ; to which violence has not brought a timeleſs 
end, The oppeſition is plainly marked afterwards, by the words A 
guilty of Duke Humphrey's timeleſs death.” _ DIY f 

The correſponding lines appear thus in the quarto ; by which, if the 
gotion that has been already:\uggeſted be well founded, the reader 1 
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Of aſhy ſemblance , meager, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being l + deſcended to the labouring heart; 

© Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, : 

« Attracts the ſame for aidance L. the enemy; 


Which with the heart there caols, and ne?er recurneth” 
« To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. | 


hut, ſee, his face is black, and full of blood; 


His eye- balls further out than when he liv'd, 
« 4 full ghaſtly like a ſtrangled man: 
His hair up-rear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with n t 3 


fie how much of this deſerved! y admired ſpeech is original, and how 
much ſuper- induced: 
Oft have | ſeen a timely-parted ghet, * 
„Of aſhy ſemblance, pale, and bloodleſs : 
„% But, lo! the blood is ſettled in bis face, 
« More better coloured than when he liv'd. 
His well proportion'd beard made rough and ſtern ; 
His fingers ſpread abroad, as one thai gra ſp'd | 
% For life, yet was by Rrength ſurpriz d. The leaft 
% Of thele are prohable, It cannot chooſe 
„ But he was murthered.“ | 
la a ſubſequent paſſage, alſo in the original play, which Shckſptare 
bas not transferred into his piece, the word gh i again uſed as here, 
Young Clifford add: eſſing himſelf to his father's dead body, lays, 
„O diſs} fight! ſee, where he breathleſs lies, | 
« All ſmear'd and welter'd in his luke- warm bloed ! 
Sweet father, to thy murder'd gbeſ i ſwear,” &c. 
Our author therefore is not chargeafe here with any impropriety, or 
con'ufion, He has only uſed the phraſeology of his time, MALone. 
This is not the firſt time that Shakipeare has corifounded the teme 
_- ſignify — and Jul, together. So, in 4 i. ek 
ream - 
» - damned ſpirits all, | 
© That in cro's-ways and floods have burial 0 | 
[1 is ſurety the body and not the fox/ that is committed to the een or 
whelm'd in the water. he word ghoſt, however, is licentiouſly uſed 
de our ancient writers In Spenſer's Faer Queen, B. II. c. vin. Sir 
Guyon is in a ſwoon, and two knights are a 2 to trip him, —— 
Paimer fay: 
ne knight fo rae | weene, 
A to doem outrage 10 a ſteeping gb. 
Again, in the ſhort copy of 'verſes printed .at the concluſion of the 
three firit books ef $.en'er's Fucrie Queen, 1896: 
** And grones of buried ghofes the heavens did perle.“ 2 
Again, in our au Hor X. Richard II. 
The gbeſts they have depos'd.“ 


Again, in Certamjecret evinders of natur, by Edward remoh, Ito. bl. I. 


56g : © — aſtoniſhed at the view of the mortified gh of him that lay 
ie, * STzgvens. 


” 3 aſhy /emb lance) So Spenſer, Ruins y, 8 4to. 1691: 
ve pal ſpirits, and ye 4% ghoftr”” MaLonx. 


T Being „El That is the blood being all deſcended, the ſubſtantive 
being 9 in che adj<Qive bloodleſs, Maso. 


« His 
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« His hands abroad diſpla de, as one that rraſp*d 
And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd. 
Look on the ſheets, his hair, you ſee, is ſticking ; 
His well proportion'd beard s made rough and rugged, 
Like to the-fummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd. 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here 
The leaſt of all theſe ſ igns were probable. . 
* Suf, Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to death 
« My elf, and ee had him in protection; 
And we, I hope, ſir, are no murderers. 
Har. Boe; both of you were vow'd duke OPT 
oes ; 
And you, forſooth, had the coat: duke to keep : 
is like, you would not feaſt him like a friend ; 
C Ad tis well ſeen, he found an enem 
2. Mar. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe den 
C As guilty of duke Han 's timeleſs death. 
War. Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding freſh, 
And fees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect, *rwas he that made the 3 ? 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, | 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloody'd beak 2? 
Even ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 
: 2 * Are you the burcher, Suffolk ? where $ ” 
knife? 
Is Beaufort term'd a kite? where are. his calves ? 
Suf. I wear no knife, to ſlaughter ſleeping men ; 
But here's a vengeful ſword, ruſted with eaſe, 
That ſhall be ſcoured in his rancorous heart, 
That ſlanders me with murder's crimſon badge :— 
Say, if thou dar'ſt, proud Iord of Warwickfhire, | 
That! am faulty in duke Humphrey's death. „ 
[Exeunt Cardinal, So M. and Othert 7 
War. What dares not Warwick, if falſe Suffolk dare him! 
Q. Mar. He dares not calm his contumelious 1 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller, 3 A 
Though Suffolk dare him twenty thouſand times. 
War. Madam, be ſtill; with reverence may I ſay; 
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* His hands abroad diſplay'd,] i. e. the fingers being widely diſtend: 
ed. So adewn, for down ; aw: any, for weary, & c. See Peacham's 
Complete Gentleman, 1627 : * Herein was the Emperor Domitian ſo cn 
ning, thatlet a boy at a good diſtance off hold up his hand and rec 
his fingers abroad, he would ſhoot through the ſpaces, without touchich 
the boy's hand or any finger.” MALONRR. . 
8 His cue Prepertien'd bear d—] His beard nicely trim'd and adjuſt 
ed, Ma LON. | i — Fot 
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For every word, you ſpeak in his behalf, | 
Is ſlander to your royal dignity. 


D « Suf. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour ! 
ft ever lady wrong' d hirlond o much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some (tern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab- tree ho 4 ; whoſe fruit thou arty 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. | 
War. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, | 
And I] ſhould rob the deathsman of his fee, 
| vitting thee thereby of ten thouſand ſhames, 
And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me mild, 
I would, falſe murderous coward, on thy knee 

| Make thee beg pardon for thy paſſed ſpeech, 
And ſay—it was thy mother that thou meant'ſt, 
That thou thyſelf waſt born in baſtardy : | 
| And, after all this fearful homa ge done, 
Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy a to hell, 
Pernicious blood-ſucker of ſleeping men ! 

Suf. Thou ſhalt be waking, while I ſhed thy Hood, 
It from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 

War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence : | 
* Unworthy though thou art, I'll cope with thee, 
And do ſome ſervice to duke Humphrey's ghoſt. 

—_ [Exeunt SuFFOLK and WARWICK. 


AN. Hen What ſtronger breaſt· plate than a heart untaint- 
44 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt * ;- 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
* Whoſe conſcience with x among is corrupred. 
* noiſe within. 
9. Mar. What noiſe is this > 


Re-enter SUFFOLK and WARWICK, with their weapons 
| drawn. 


K. Hen. Why, how now, lords ? your nn weapons 
drawn 
Here in our preſence ? dave you be ſo bold 
Why, what tumultuous clamour have we here? 
Syf. The traiterous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
det all upon uns mighty ſovereign. 


* Thrice is 1 ar m'd, & c.] So, in Marlowe 8 Luft s Dennis 
„Come, Moor ;. Imerm'i wich eure than complete feel, 
* The juſtice of my quarrel.” MALONR. 


' Noiſe 
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= Noiſe of a crowd within, Re-enter SAL1SBU . 


* Sal. Sirs, ſtand apart; the king ſhall know your mind, 
Dread lord, the commons fend you word by me, b 
Unleſs falſe Suffolk ſtraight be done to death, 

Or baniſhed fair England's territories, 

© They wilkby violence tear him from your palace, 
* And torture him. with grievous lingering death. 
They ſay, by him the good duke Humphrey died; 
© They ſay, in him they fear your highnefs' death; 
And mere inſtinct of love, and. loyalty, — 
Free from a ſtubborn oppoſite intent, DE 
As being thought to contradi@ your liking, — 

© Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. 

* They ſay, in care of your molt royal perfon, 

* Thar, if your highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 
* And charge that no man fliould diſturb your reſt, 


* In pain of your diflike, or pain of death ; : 
* Yet, notwithſtanding ſuch a ſtrait edi, ; 
* Were'there a ſerpent ſeen, with forked tongue, 
* That ſlily glided towards your majeſty, | : 
It were but neceffary you were wak'd ; 4 
* Leſt, being ſuffer'd in that harmful ſlumber, : 
* The mortal worm“ might make the ſleep eternal : . 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 6 
* That they will guard: you, whe'r you will, or no, 5 
* From ſuch fell ſerpents as falſe Suffolk is; 
* With whoſe envenomed and fatal ſting, 
* Your loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 1 
* They lay, is ſhametully bereft of life. *Þ 
Commons, [within.] An anſwer from the king, my lord of FI 
„ - Saliſbury. | = 4 
Suf. *Tis like, the commons, rude unpoliſh'd hinds, 8 
Could ſend ſuch meſſage to their ſovereign: | "A 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, f 
To ſhew how quaint an orator * you are: 77 Hl 
But all the honour Saliſbury hath won, S. 
9 The mortal worm Serpents in general, were anciently- calle Wou 
 evorms. So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607, Pope Alexander lays whe! 
he takes off the aſpick from the young princes : | 
How now, proud worms how taſtes yon prince's blood ?” 2 — 
| STEEVENS. 3 f 
Mortal is here, as in many other places, deadly. MALox s. tamina 
I — Fog quaint an crator—] Quaint for dextrous, artificial. So, In Up 
V 


the Two Gentlemen of Ferona : ** —a laddet gua:ntly made of cords. 
Ps | | Mra L056: 
152 4 
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Is—that he was the lord ambaſſador, 
gent from a ſort * of tinkers to the king. | 
Commons. [withis.]: An anſwer from the kw or we will 
all break in. 
K. Hen. Go, Saliſbury, ak tell hom all. from me, 
] thank them for. their loving tender care: 
And had I not been eited ſo by them, 
vet did I purpoſe as 2 do entreat; 
« For, ſure, my thou — graphs. 
« Miſchance unto my, 's means. 
And therefore, — by his — Hwear, 
© Whoſe far unworthy deputy I am, — 5 
He ſhall not breathe infection in this air EIT 
But three days longer, on the pain of death. f 
. Exit nr 
« 9, Mar. O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk! 
* K. Henry. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk, 
5 No more, I ſay; if thou doſt plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add increaſe unto my wrath. 
Had | but faid, I would have kept wy: word; 
But, when I fuers it is irrevocab 
* If, after three days ſpace, thou here ; be'ſt found. 
* On any ground that J am ruler of, 
Ihe. world ſhall not be ranſom for thy life.— | 
Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, pon: me; 3 
I have great matters. to impart to the. 
¶ZExennt A. Hx Nn, Warwick, Lords, Q. 
© 9. Mar. Miſchance, and ſorrow, go along with you * 
Heart's diſcontent, and four affliction, 
ge play-fellows to keep you company | 
© There's two. of you; the devil make a third ! 
And three-fold vengeance tend upon your ſteps l 
* Suf. Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations, 
* And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 
* ©. Mar. Fie, coward woman, and ſoft-hearted wretch ! 
* Haſt thou not ſpirit to curſe thine: enemies? | 
Su. A prague upon them! wherefore ſhould I curſe 
them ? 
Would curſes kill, as doth the ons s groan !, 


© I would 


Z —7 ſort] Is 2 company, Jou N.S08,. 
3 He fball not breathe infection in this air] That is, he ſhall not cone 
taminate this air wath his infected breath. MaLons, 
* Mi/chance and fre &c,] In the original play the queen is ſtill 
more violent: 
„Hell- fre and vengeance go along with. aun, „» Mazone. 
4 [ould curſes 2 as dith the mandrake's en, The fabulous ac- 
counte 
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As lean- fac'd Envy in her loathſome cave: 


— 32 
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© I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
* Ascurſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 


My tongue ſhould {tumble in mine earneſt words; 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint ; 

My hair be fix'd on end, as one diſtract; , 
Ay, every joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban : 
And even now my burden'd heart would break, 


Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drinks! 


Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt that they taſte ! 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees © ! 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering baſiliſks !. 
Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards? ſtings 7 ! 


Their muſick, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ; 


And boding ſcritch-owls make the concert full! 
All the foul terrors in dark-ſeated hell 


2. Mar. Enough, ſweet Suffolk; thou torment'ſt thy- 


ſelf; - 


* And theſe dread curſes—like the ſun gainſt glaſs, 


* Or like an overcharged gun, —recoil, 
* And turn the force of them upon thyſelf 
Suf. You bade me ban, and will you bid me leave * ? 
Now, by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, | 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute ſpent in 3 


counts of the plant called a mandrale give it an inferior degree of ani- 
mal life, and relate, that when it is torn rom the ground jt groans, 
and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is offering tuch un- 
welcome violence, the praQice of thole who gather mandrakes is to tie 
one end uf a firing to the plant, and the other to a dog, upon whom the 
fatal groan diſcharges its mal-gnity Jonw on, 
5 — Priſon be their drin] Moit of theie execrations are uſed, in the 
very words of Shakſpeare, by Lee, in his Cz/ar Borgia, Act IV. 
. 15 | . CTEEVENS. 
6 — a cypreſs tree I] Cypreſs was employed in the funeral rites of 
the Romane, and hence is always mentioned as an ill-boding plant. 
* | or STEEVENS, 
Of murdering baſiliſks 1—lizard's fing. 7 It has been ſaid of the 
dal t that it had the power of deſtroying by a ſingle glance of its eye, 
A lizard has no ſting, but is quite inoffenſive. STEegvins. 
See p. 158, n. MaLoNE 5 
8 You bade me ban, and will. you bid me leave ? This inconſiſtencj l 
very common in real life. Thoſe who are vexed to impatience ate al 
err to ſee others leſs diſturbed than themſelves; but When others beg n 
to rave, they immediately ſee in them what they could not find in 
themſelves, the deſormity and folly of uieleſs iage. Jon won.” 


2 Mar. 
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KING HENRY YE 06 
©, Mar. O, let me entreat thee ceaſe ?! Give me thy 
hand, © "fas | | 
* That T may dew it with my mournful tears; 
* Nor Jet the rain of heaven wet this place, 
* To waſh away my woeful monuments. 
, could this kiſs be printed in thy hand; e his hand. 
That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the ſeal, _ 
Through whom a thouſand ſighs are breath'd for thee * ! 
So, get thee gone, that I may know my grief; | 
Tis but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 
* As one that ſurfeits thinking on a want. 
« [will repeal thee, or, be well aſſur'd, 8 
Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf: % 
* And baniſhed J am, if but from thee. 
Go, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone — 
O, go not yet !—Even thus two friends condemn'd 
Embrace, and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
* Lother a hundred times to part than die. 
* Yet now farewell ; and farewell life with thee ! 
| Suf. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
* * [is not the land i care for, wert thou hence; 
* A wilderneſs is populous enough, l 
80 Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf ; 
With every ſeveral pleaſure in the world; 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 
can no more: Live thou to joy thy life; 
Myſelf no joy in nought, but that thou liv'ſt. 


ani- ; — Enter VAux. 
a8, , of 405 bh . 6 3218 
\ un- * 9. Mar. Whither goes Vaux fo faſt? what news, I 
o die pr'ythee? 
N the | l : 5 
9 0, let ne entreat thee, & c.] Inſtead of the four firſt lines of this 
n the ſpeech, we find in the old piay theſe, which Shakſpeare has availed 
himſelf of elſewhere : : | 
E Ns. | No more, ſweet Suffolk, hie thee hence to France; 
es of Or live where thou wilt within this world's globe, 
: * i*Il have an Iriſh [ris] that ſhall find thee but.“ MALons. 
VENS. 1 That thou might think upon theſe by the ſeal, | 
„k the Through whom a thiuſand g, &c ] That by the impreſſion of 
s eye. my kiſs for ever remaining on thy hand thou mighteſt think on tt:ofe 


ups through which a thou fand ſighs will be breathed for thee. Jon x son 
See the ſong introduced in Meaſure for Meajure : 5 


encj i But my n ſſes bring again, 

ze al- Seal of lobe, but feal'd in Lan 8 

; beg Of this image our author appears to have been fond, having introduced 

nud in in leveral places. There is no trace of it in the old play. Ma tox x. 
01. IX. 1 Vauuæ. 
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© YVaux, To ſignify unto his Majeſty, 
That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death : 
For ſuddenly a grievous ſickneſs took him, 
© That makes him gaſp, and ſtare, and catch the air, 
© Blaſpheming God, and curſing men on earth. 
© Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey's ghoſt 
© Were by his fide ; ſometime, he calls the king, 
And whiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 
* The ſecrets of his over - charged ſoul * : 
And I am ſent to tell his Majeſty, 
That even now he cries aloud for him. $ 
« ©. Mar. Go, tell this heavy meſſage to the king. 
| [Exit Vaux, 
* Ahme! what is this world? what news are theſe *? 
© But wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loſs 3, 
Omittipg Suffolk's exile, my ſouPs treaſure ? 
- Why only, Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 
And with the ſouthern clouds contend in tears; 
« heirs for theearth's increaſe, mine for my ſorrows ? 
« Now, get thee hence: ' he king, thou know'ſt, is coming; 
If thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 
« Svuf. If I depart from thee, I cannot live: 
And in thy fight to die, what were it elſe, 
But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy lap? 
Eere could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips: 
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And whiſpers,to his pillew, as to him, | 


The ſecrets, & e] The firſt of theſe lines is in the old play. The 
ſe cond is unqueſt onably our author's. The thought appeais to have 
@ruck bim; for he has introduced it again in Macbeth. 


Infected minds 


5 cc 
L «© To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets.” Marton. 


> 45 me ! what is this ar? what news are theſe ?] luſteadof 
this line, the quarto reads: 2 


Oh! what is worldly pomp? all men muſt die, 
And woe am [ for Beaufort's heavy end. STgEvens. 


3 == at an hour's poor lofs,) I believe the poet's meaning is, Whert- 
Fre do I grieve that Beaufort has died an hiur before his time, w ho, 
being an old man, could not have had a long time to live > SrEVIxs, 

7] his certainly may be the meaning; yet I rather incline to thiok that 
the queen intends to ſay, ** Why da | lament a circumſtance, the im- 
pr ſſion of which will paſs away in the ſhort period of an hour; while 
{ negleft to think on the loſs of Suffolk, my affection for whom no time 
wili efface?“ MAaLoNE | 


Where, 
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| Where, from thy ſight *, I ſhould be raging mad, 
And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 
Jo have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth 
« So ſhouldſt thou either turn my flying ſoul 5, \ 
Or I ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſtum. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt ; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death : 
O, let me ſtay, befall what may befall. 
« 9. Mar. Away! though parting be a fretful corroſive b, 
© It is applied to a deathful wound. | | 
© To France, ſweet Suffolk: Let me hear from thee; 
© For whereſoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 8 
Il have an Iris? that ſhall find thee out. 
Suf. J go. 
9, Mar. And take my heart with thee. 
Sf. A jewel lock'd into the woful'ſt caſk 
That ever did contain a thing of worth. 
| Even as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we 
This way fall I to death. 
9. Mar. This way for me. [ Exeunt, ſeverally. 


4 Where, frem thy ſig lt, —] In the preambles of almoſt all the ſta- 
tates made during the frſt twenty years of queen Elizabeth's reign, the 
word where is uſed inilead of <vhercas, It is fo uſed here. MALONHE. 


5 — turn my flying ſoul,] Perhaps Mr. Pope was indebted to this paſ- 
age in his Eloiſa to Abelard, where he makes that votariſt of exquiiite 
fenſibility ſays 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
© Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul.” STzxv. 


0 Away! though parting be a freiful corroſive,] This word was ge- 
nerally, in our author's time, written, and, I ſuppole, pronounced, 
| crrſeve;, and the metre ſhews that it ought to be ſo pronounced here, 

2 in The Alchymiſt, * corſive waters.” Again, in The Spaniſh Tra- 
geay, 1608: 

lis ſon diſtreſt, a corſeve to his heart.” MALowE. 


7 Il beve an Iris—] Iris was the meſſenger of Juno. Jounson, 
So, in Alls Well that Ends Well: 

10 this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 

© The many colout'd Vn,“ STEEVENS. 


I 2 . SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
London. Cardinal Beaufort's Bed-chamber. 


Enter King HENRY *, SaLISBURY, WARWICK, and Others, 
The Cardinal in bed; Attendants with him. 


K. Hen. How fares my lord 9? ſpeak, Beaufort, to thy 
ſovereign, - | 
© Car. If thou be'ſt death, I'Il give thee England's trea- 


ſure *, 


Enough 


3 Frter K ing Henry, Ce] The quarto offers the following ſtage 
dir: Qtions, Enter King and Salifbury, and then the curtaines be drawne, 
and the cardinal is diſcovered in his bed, raving and ſtaring as if be 

cre mad. STEEVENS. | FL PA Bs 

his de'cription did not eſcape our author, for he has availed himſelf 
of it ellewhere. See the ſpeech of Vaux in p. 170. MaALoNg. 

9 How fares my lord, & c.] This ſcene, and that in which the dead 
body of the duke o Gloſter is deſcribed, are deſervedly admired. Hav- 
ing already ſubmitted to the reader the lines on which the former ſcene 
is founded, I ſhall now ſubjoin thoſe which gave riſe to that before us: 

Car. O death, if thou wilt let me live but one whole year, 
« il give thee as much gold as will purchaſe ſuch another iſland. 
King. O ſce, my lord of Saliſpury, how he is troubled, 
Lord Cardina, remember, Chriſt muſt have thy foul, 
Ca. Why, dy'd he not n his bed? 
© What would you have me to do then? 
« Can make men live, whether they will or no? 
6+ Sirrab, go fetch me the ſtrong poiſon, which 
„% The 'pothecary ſent me. # 
O, fee where duke Humphrey's ghoſt doth ſt and, 
„And ſtares me in the face! Look; look; comb down his hair. 
„So now, he's gone again. Oh, oh, oh, 
« Sal. See how the pangs of death doth gripe his heart, 
King. Lord Cardinal, it thou dieft aſſured of heavenly bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, and make ſome ſign to me. 
| [e Cardinal dies. 
« O ſee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all. 
O God, forgive his foul! e | 
& Sal. So bad an end did never none behold;. 
„ But as his death, ſo was his life in all 
Xing. Forbear t judge, good Sal ſbury, forbear; 
« For God will judge us all. Go take him hence, 
„And ſce his funerals be perform'd ** Exeunt. MATO. 
1 If thou be'ft death, I'll give thee England's treaſure, &c.] Tit 
following paſſage in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 30, b ſugb ef ed 
the correſponding lines to the author of the old'play: „During theie 
do:nges, Henry Beaufford, biſhop f Wincheſter, and called the riche 


Cardynall, departed out of this worlde.— This man was—haut in 4 
TNT mac 
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Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 

« So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

H. Hen. Ah, what a ſign it is of evil life, 

When death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible! 

Mar Beaufort, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to thee, 
* Car. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

« Dy'd he not in his bed? where ſhould he die? 

Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no * ?— 

* Q! torture me no more, I will confeſs. —- 

Alive again? then ſhew me where he is; 

I'll give a thouſand pound to look upon him — 

* He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them *.— 

« Comb down his hair; look! look ! it ſtands upright, 

Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul !— ' 

« Give me ſome drink; and bid the apothecary 

Bring the ſtrong poiſon that J bought of him. 

* K. Hen. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 

O, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 

That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 

* And from his boſom purge this black deſpair ! | 
War. See, how the pangs of death do make him grin. 
Sal. Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably 
* K. Hen. Peace to his ſoul, if God's good pleaſure be! 

Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 


mach and hygh in countenance, ryche above meaſure of all men, and 
to fewe liberal; diſdaynful to his kynne, and dread'ul to his fovors, 
His covetous inſaciable and hope of long lyfe made hym bo:he tt {ory 
God, his prynce, and hymſelfe, in his latter days; for Der han 
Baker, his pryvie counſailer and his chapellayn, wrote, that lying on 
his death bed, he ſaid theſe words. Why ſhould | dye, havyng ſo muche 
riches? If the whole realme would ſave my lyfe, I am able either b⸗ 
pollicie to get it, or by ryches to bye it. Fye, will not death be hyered 
nor will money do nothynge ? When my nephew of Bedſord died, I 
thought my ſelfe halfe up the whele, but when | ſawe myne other 
nephew of Glouceſter diſceaſed, then I thought my ſelfe able to be 
equal with kinges, and ſo thonght to increaſe my treaſure in hope to 
have worne a trypple croune, But I ſe nowe the worlde fayleth me, and 
fo Lam deceyved; praying you all to pray for me.” MALONE 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no?) So, in King John: 

+ We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand: : 

© Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 

Think you, I bear the ſhears of deftiny ? | 

“Have | commandmeat on the pulſe of life?” Marove. 

* He hath no eyes, &c.] So, in Macbeth - 2 5 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
© Which thou doſt glare with.” MaLous. 


Hold 


Firing heard at ſea7. Then enter from a boat, a Captain, 


 Pandeiph ſees the king dying, and lays: 


b * - 
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Hold up thy hand 3, make ſignal of thy hope. — 
He dies, and makes no ſign; O God, forgive him! 
War. So bad a death argues a monſtrous life. 
K. Hen, Forbear to judge, for we are ſinners all + — 
© Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe ; 
And let us all to meditation. I Exeunt! 


ACT Iv. SCENE . 
Kent. The Sea. ſbore near Dover. 


Maſter, a Maſter's-Mate, Walter Whitmore, and Ciberi; 
with them BUFFOLK, and other Gentlemen priſoners, 


* Cap. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful days 
* Is crept into the boſom of the ſea; 
| J * And 


Heid up thy bad,] Thus in the old play of King Je, 1591, 


Then, good my lord, if you forgive ther all, 
*+ Trfz up your hand, in token you forgive.” 
Again: | : 
Lit up thy band, that we may witneſs here, 
„A ou dictt the fervant of our Saviour Chritt ;— 
+ Wow þ py betive thy foul!” Srzzvzxs. 
4 Firdear ts judge, for we are finners all, — 
«+ Peccanties cujpare cave, nam labimur omnes, 
„Aut ſumus, aut ſuimus, vel poſſumus eſſe quod hic eſt.“ 
> | Jo xcox. 
5 Excunt.) This is one of the ſcenes which have been applauded by 
t'e criticks, and which will continue io be adinired when prejudcce 
f all ceale, and bigotry give way to impartial examination. Theſe zie 
beauties that rice out of nature and of truth; the ſuperficial rezder 
cannct miſs them, the profound can image nothing beyond them. 
7 Tom Non, 
6 The circumſtance on which this ſcene is fountled, is thus related by 
Hall in his Chrocicle ;—** Eut fortune wold pot that this flagitiou? 
perſon [the Duke of Suffolk, who being impeached by the Con men 
was baniſhed from England for tive years] ſhovlde fo eſcape; tor when 
he ſhipped in Suffolke, entenCynge to be tranſported into France, be 
was encontered with a ſhippe of warre apperteinyng to the Duke ef E. 
ceſter, the Conſtable of the Towre of London, called he Mic bela: 
the Tecver. The capitaine of the ſame bark with {mall fight entered 
into the duke's ſhyppe, and perceyving his perſon pretent, brought him 
to Dover rode, and there on the one ſyde of a cocke-bote, cauſed hs 
head to be ſtryken of, and left his body with the head upon the ſandes 0 2 
Dover; which corſe was there founde by a chapelayne of his, and con- 
veyed to Wynghelde college in Suffolke, and there buried.“ Maro, 
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* And now loud-howling wolves arouſe the jades 

* That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 

Who with their drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 

* Clip dead men's graves ?, and from their miſty jaws 

* Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 

* Therefore, bring forth the ſoldiers of our prize 

* For, whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 

Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand, 

* Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore. 

© Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee ;— _ 

And thou that art his mate, make boot of ths ;— 

The other [pointing to Suffolk.] Walter Whitmore, is thy 
ſhare. „ 
1. Gent. What is my ranſom, maſter ? let me know. 
Maſt. A thouſand crowns, or elſe lay down your head. 

| | | « Mate, 


7 Firing heard at ſea.) Perhaps Ben Jonſon was thinking of this 
play, when he put the following declaration into the mouth of Morote 
in the S:lent Weman. Nay, I would fit out a play that were nothing 
but fats ea, drum, trumpet, and target“ STEEvVENSs. 

> The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day,] The epithet b/abbing 
applied to the day by a man about to commit murder, is exquiſitely 
beautiful. Guilt is afraid of light, conſi..ers darkneis as a natural 
ſhelter, and makes night the confidante of thote actions which canaut 
be truſted to the 7el{-rale day, Jonneow. ; | 

Remor jeful is pityful. So, in the Je Gentlemen of Verena: 

oY a gentleman, * | | 

Valiant, wile, remor/eful, well accorplith'd,”? 
The ſame idea occurs in Macbeth: 
% Scarf up the tender eye of p//yfr/ day” STEEVE Ns, | 

This ſpeech is an amplification of the following one iu tie hit part & 
The Wh:le Contention, &c. quarto 1600: | 

Bring forward thele pritone!'s that ſcorn'd to yield; 
*© Unlade their goods with ipeed, and fink rheir fp. 
Here maſter, this priloner I give to you, 
% This other the maſter's mate ſhall have; | 
„% And Walter Whickmore, thou ſhait have this man; 
And let them pay their ranſome ere they pals, 
2 Sf. Walter!“ 5 . {he fturteth 

Had Shakſpeare's play been taken down by the ear, or an imper:ect 
copy otherwiſe obtained, his lines might bave been mutilated, 6: im- 
perfectly repreſemed; but would a new circumſtance (like that of fink» 
ing Suffolk's ip) not lound in the original, bave been added by tie 
copyilt ?==On the other hand, if Shakſpeare new modelled the work of 
another, ſuch a circumſtance might well be emitted. MaLowe. | 

9 =—— the jades. | 1 3 7 

That drag the tragick melancholy. night, 

Who with their drowſy, fl:wv, and ſagging wings — | 

Clip dead men's graves,) The wings of the jades that drag night 
cy an unnatural image, till it is remembered that the chariot of 

e night is ſuppoſed, by Shakſpeare, to be drawn by dragons. Jou xs. 
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Vet let not this make thee be bloody- minded; 
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* Tate, And ſo much ſhall you give, or off goes yours. 
Cap. What, think yow much to pay two thouſand 
crowns, In | 
* And bear the name and port of gentlemen !— 
* Cur both the villains throats ;—tor die you fall; 
* The lives of thoſe which we have loft in fight, 
* Cannot be counter-pois'd * with ſuch a petty ſum. 
* 1. Gent, I'Il give it, fir; and therefore ſpare my lie. 
* 2. Gent. And ſo will I, and write home for it . 
* Whit. ] loſt mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 
And theretore, to revenge it, ſhalt thou die; [1 Su. 
And ſo ſhould theſe, if I might have my will. 
* Cap. Be not ſo raſh; take ranſom, let him live. 
Sf. Look on my George, I am a genticman ; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paid. | 
hit. And foam I; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
« How now? why ſtar'ſt thou? what, doth death affright? 
Sf. Thy name affrights mes, in whoſe ſound is death, 
* A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
+ And told me-that by Mater I ſhould die“: 


Thy 


Cannot be ccunter pci: d-] I ſuſpect that a line has been oft, pre- 
erg“ The tes of choſe,“ &c, and that this fpeech belongs to 
A biumore;, tor it is inconſütent with what the captain ays afte! wwris, 
Te word C@zr0t is nut in the folio. Phe old play affords no affitlance. 
The ward now added is neceſſary to the ſenſe, and is a leis innovation 
on the text than what has been made in the modern editions—MNzr cat 
e hives, Peet. : a n 75 : | 

The emeadation made in this paſſage (which was written by Shak- 
tpea:e, there being no trace of it in the old play,) is ſupported by anv- 
ther in Co: ie anus, in which we have again the ſame «<xpreflion, and 
nearly the {ane ſentiments: | 

** The man i {pezk of cannot in the world 
© Be ſingly counter peil Martone. 

2 Look on my-George,) in the firſt edition it is my ring. WARBURT. 

Here we have another proof of what has been already fo often ob- 
ſerved. A ring and a George could never have been confounded either 
by the eye or the ear. So, in the original play the ranſom of each of 


Suffolk's companions is a hundred pounds, but here a thouſand crowns. 


. ; | M a Lov. 

3 Thy name affrights me=] But he bad heard his name before, wiih- 

out being ſtartied by it. In the old play, as ſoon as ever the captain his 

conſigned him to Walter Whickmore,” Suffolk immediately exclaim, 

Walter ! Whickmore aſks him, why he fears him, and Suffolk replies, 

it is thy name affrights me.” - Our author has here, as in ſome other 

places, fallen into an imprepriety, by fometimes following and ſome- 
times deierting his original. MAL. > 

4— by Waier—] See the fourih ſcese of the firſt act of this pla). 
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KING HENRY VI, 177 


Thy name is—Cualtier, being rightly ſounded, 

p 2 Gualtier, or Walter, which it is, I care net; 
Ne' er yet did baſe diſhonour blur our name *, | 
But with our ſword we wip'd away the blot ; 
Therefore, when merchant-like U ſell revenge, 

« Broke be my ſword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
And l proclaim d a coward through the world ! 
[ lays hold on Suffolk, 

« Suf. Stay, Whitmore z for thy 1 is a prince, 
The duke of Suffolk, William de [a Pole. 

hit. The auke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags ! 

Suf. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke: 

Jove ſometime went diſguis d, And why not I 5? «& 

Cap But Jove was never lain, as thou ſhalt be. 

« Suf. Obſcure and lowly ſwain *, king Henry's _ 
The honourable blood of Lancaſter, _ 

« Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom 7. 

Halt thou not kiſs*d thy hand, and held my ſtirrop? 
Bare- headed plodded by my foot- cloth male, 

And W thee happy when , ſhook my head? 3 


* Neer yet 14 baſe diſbonour, Ke ] This and che following l liges are 
founded on theſe two in che old play: ; 
And therefore ere I mei chant⸗ like ſell blood for gold, 
Then caf? mc b-adlong daun into the ſoa.” 


4 The new image wh ch Shakſpeare has introduced into this lent, 55 


Im un; and defac'd, —is found alſo in King Richard 11: 
* From my own windcws torn my houſetold coat, | 
* Raz'd out my impreſs; leaving me no ſigo,.— 


« Save men's opinius, and my living blood. : + 


To fhew the world l am a gentleman” MaTLone. 

5 Joe Jometime <o-nt diſguii*d, &c,) This verſe is omitted in all | 
dut the firſt od edition, [4uarto 1600, ] without which what tollowa i is 
not ſenſe, The next line alſo. 

Obſcure and /awuly ſagain, king Hen y's bhed, 
7 falſely put in the Captain's mouth Por s. 
— lowly /warn,] L he folio read ow/y ain. STEBvENS. | 

Th quarto y. Ia a ſubſ. quent paffage the folio nas the word 
right 

By ſuch a 1% vaſſel as thyſelf. | | 

Lewſy was undoubtealy an error of the preſs Marton, 

7 — 4 iaded groom.) | ſuppoſe he mean“ a low fellow, fit only to 
attend upon horſes 3 which in our author“ time were f. equently termed 
jades, The original play his ay. which conveys this m-aning {the 
only one that the whole ſeems to afford,) more clearly, jaded b. ing lia- 


dle to an equivoque. 


Faded gr om, however, may mean a groom whom all men treat 
wich contempt; as worthleſs. as the molt paltry kind of horſe, 
So, in X Hee: VIII. . 
lf, we hve thus tamely, | 
4 To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet. * ALONE. 
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178 SECOND PART OF 


* How often haſt thou waited at my cup, nou 


Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 


When I have feaſted with queen Margaret? 

* Remember it, and let it make thee creſt- fall'n; 
* Ay, and allay this thy abortive prides: 

* How in our voiding ſobby haſt thou ſtood, 

* And duly waited for my coming forth? 


This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 


And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue “. 
* Whit. Speak, captain, ſhall 1 ſtab the forlorn ſwain ? 
* Cap. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath me. 
* Suf. Baſe ſlave! thy words are blunt, and fo art thou. 
© Cap. Convey him hence, and on our long boat's fide 

« Strike off his head. N | | 
Suf. Thou dar ſt not for thy own. 
Cap. Yes, Poole. | 
Suf. Poole 9 ? | | 
Cap, Poole? Sir Poole? lord“? 

* Ay, kennel, puddle, fink; whoſe filth and dirt 

* 'Troubles the filver ſpring where England drinks. 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

For ſwajlowing 9 the treaſure of the realm: 

« Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen, ſhall ſweep the ground; 

| I | Se And 


8 — aboriive pride ;] Pride that has had bir th too ſoon, pride ifſving 
before its time. JohNSGH. DE IS * 


* — charm 4 y riotous long ve.] i. e. reſtrain thy licentious talk; 


compel thee. to be filent. See Mr Steevens's note in Othello, Act V. 


| Fe. ult whe: e lago ules the ſame exprefſion, It occurs frequently ia the 
 beoks ot our author's age. MaLonsg. e BP 


9 Cap. Yes, Pile. | | 88 9, TY a : 

Sal Peole ] Theſe two little ſpe eches are found in the quarto, but 

not in the tolio. It is clear from what follows that theſe ſpeeches were 

not intended tube rejeRted by Shakipe:re, but accidentally omitted it 
the preſs. I have therefore reſtored them See p 177, n. 3. 

| a Malo! 


I think the two intermediate ſpeeche ſhould be inſerted in the text 


to int. di ce the captain's repetition of Poole, &c. STEEVENS | 


1 Pole ? Sir FooleP lord?) The diſſonance of this broken line make 
it a moſſ certain that we ſhould read with a kind of ludicrous climax: 


1 P:ol: Sir Poole? lard Poole? | 


He then plays upon the name Poole, Kennel, bude. Joann. 


In the old play the reply of the cap ain is— | 
Vea, Poole, puddle, kennel], fink and dirt.” MaALONE» 
9 For ſwallowing—] He means, peithaps, fo as to prevent thy lil 
lowin:, & c. So, in the Furitas, 1607 : he is now in huckſters 
| handling Fer running away.“ I have wet with many other iaſtances e 
this kind of phra'cology. The more obvious interpretation, however, 
may be the true one, MA LOA. | 


t 


KING HENRY Wi © 1s 
And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's death *, 


Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhalt grin in vain, 

* Who, in contempt, ſhall hiſs at thee again: 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy * a mighty lord | 

* Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king, 
Having neither ſubject, wealth, nor diadem. 

* By deviliſn policy art thou grown great, 

* And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd 

With gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 

hy thee, Anjou and Maine were fold to France: 
Tze falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 

* Diſdain to call us lord; and Picard v 
Hath ſlain their governors, ſurpriz d our forts, 

* And ſent the ragged ſoldiers wounded home. 

* The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 

* Whole dreadful ſwords were never drawn in vain, 
* As hating thee, are riſing 3 up in arms: | 
And now the houſe of York—thcuſt from the crown, 
* By ſhameful murder of a guiltleſs king, 

And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, — _ | 
# Burns with revenging fire; whoſe hopefal colours 
Advance our half- fac'd ſun *, ſtriving to ſhine, 
Under the which is. writ—Jnwitis rubibus. 

*The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 

+ And, to conclude, reproach,. and beggary, 

Is crept into the palace of our king, N 

* And all by thee: Away! convey him hence. 

* Suf. O that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder 
5 HE: POLES a” pon 
* And thou, that ſmiÞdft at goed duke Hun phrey's drath, &c ] Thi; 
Enumeration of Suffolk's crimes ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the 
Mirreur of Maziftraies, 1576, Legend of William de la Poole. 

And lead me back again to Dover road, N 
Where unto me recounting all my faults, — a 

As muithering of duke Humphrey in his bed. 

* And how [ had brought all the real ton ught, 

« Cauſtig the king unlawfully to weed. 
- ** There was no grace, but I muſt loſe my h ad.” Marons, 
alt grin in wvain,] From hence to the end of this ſpeech is un- 
deubtedly the orig nal compoſition of Shakipeare, no tracts of it being 
found in the e der play. M ALONE. 825 | 
* — 1% affy—] To affy is to betroth in marriage. SrRZV ENs. 
are g-] Old Copy—ard riſing. Corrected by, Mr. Rowe, 


:_ 4 . 4 4 7 : M a lon E, 
4 — whoſe bopeful colours _ 2 9 

Advance cur l/ fac d ſun,] “ Edward III. bare for his device 
the rays of the ſun ciſperſiog themſelves out of a cloud.“ Camden's 
Remains, MALox E. 


180 SECOND. PART OF = 
* Upon theſe paltry; ſervile, abject drudges! 5 5 


* Small things make baſe men proud: * this villain here 
© Being captain of a pinnace 5, threatens more 
© Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate 6. 
« D:ones ſuck not eagles' blood, but rob bee-hives. 
lt is impoſſible, that I ſhould die __ 
© By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelf. _ | 
Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me“: 
] go of meſſage from the queen of France ; 
I charge thee, waft me ſafely croſs the channel 
© Cap. Waler,— - 5 
« Whit. Come, Suffolk, I muſt waft thee to thy death. 
* Suf. Pene gelidus timor occupat artus 7 ;—'tis thee l 


fear. | 
Whit, 


* 


3 Being captain of a pinnace,}- A pinnace did not anciently fignify, 16 
at preſent, a man of war's boat, but a ſhip of tmai} burthen So, in 
WW inwood's Memorials, Vol III p. 118: The king (Janes I.) naming 
the gieat ſtip. Trade's Increaſe; and the prince, a pinnace of 250 tons 
(buiit to wait upon her) Pepper corn.“ SrEREZVEUs. ODE: 

6 Than Bargulus the firing lilyrian frrate.} ** Bargu us, Iliyriu 
latro, de quo eft apud Theopomf um, maguas epes Babu; Cicero d: Offi 

cin, lib. ji. cap. 11. WARBURTON. . | 

Dr. Farmer obſerves that Shakipecare might have met with this pirate 
in wo tianflations. R bert Whytinion, 1533, calls him * Bargulus, 
a pirate upon the lee of Illiry;” and Nicholas Grimald, about jwenty- 
three years afterwards, © Ba:gulus, the Iityrian robber.“ 

Bargulus does not make h's appearance in the quart», but we neet 
with another hero in bis room. The Ca; tain, ſays Suffolk, 

Thieatens more plagues than mighty Abr adas, 
The great Macedonian pirate. „ 

I know nothing more of this Ab- ada, than that he is mentioned by 
Grecne in his Penelope's Web, 1601: © Ab, aa, the great Macedonian | 
pirat. th: upht every one had a letter of mart that bare ſayles inthe 
pcean *”” STEEVENS. | | . = 

Here we lee another proof of what has been before ſugecſted. 

8 + : SE. IF. M a Legt. 

* Thy w.rds move rage, and not remorſe in me-] This' line Shak- 
ſpeare has njudiciquſiy taken from be Captain, to whom it is ati. 
buted in the orginal play. and given it to Suffo.k ; for what remor/e, tit 
is, pity, could Suffok be calted upon to fliew to hi- aſſailant ;, whei eas 
the Captain might with p op/i: ty 121 to his captive, —thy baughty las- 
guige-exaſperate me. inflead o exit ng my compoſſiom, Ma LON F. 

7 Pen- gelidus trmor occuf a! urtus: The folic,” Where alone thi line 
is foun . read — Pine, &c a corrvyton | ſuppoſe, ot the word that! 
have tubſt tuted in its place, 1 know not what other word could have 
deen inten ed. The editor of the ſecond fot 5 and all che mocdein 

editors. have eſcape! the difficulty, by ſupp eſſing the word The 16 
ſore is of 'i:tle conſ- quence, for no ſuch live i believe, exifts in 40 
claſſick author. Dr. Grey reters us to Ovid de Trift. 31 3, and Mets 
rar bh, 237: @ very wide field to range in; huweve with ſome 2 
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KING. HENRY VI. 181 
I hit. Thou ſhalt have canſe to fear, before I leave thee, 
« What, are ye daunted now? now will ye ſtoop? 
« 1, Gent. My gracious lord, entreat him, ſpeak him fair 
« Suf, Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
© Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour, 
Far be ir, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe 
With humble ſuit : no, rather let my head 
« Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any. 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my king; 
And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
Iban ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. 
* True nobility is exempt from fear: © 
More can | bear than you dare execute 8. by 
Cap. Hale him away, and let him talk no more. 
f. Come, ſoldiers, ſhew what cruelty ye can *, 
That this my death may never be forgot. 
Great men oft die by wild bezonians 9 ; 


+ A Roman ſworder and banditto ſlave 


« Murder'd ſweet Tully ; Brutus' baſtard hand * 
« Stabb'd Julius Cæſar; ſavage iſlanders, 


Pompey 
Ifourd out what he meant. The line is 3 in Ovid; {nor I believe in 
any viher poet ;) but in his De Tr i/tibus, lib. 1 El. iii. 113, we find 
Navita, cor fe (ſus gelrdo pailore timer em, — | 
and in his Meta mor ph l. ib. IV. 247, we meet with theſe lines: 
Ille quidem gelidos radi. um viribus artus, | 
Si queat, ia vivum tentat evocare calorem. Matovwr. | 
3 More can 1 bear, thin you dare execuie.) So, in X. Henry VIII. 
4 { am able n w, methinks, | | 
„(Out of a :ortitude of foul I feel,) 
* To endure mo.e mi.eries, and greater far, ' 
+ Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.“ 
Again, in Othello: . WT, 
Tou hoſt nat Half that power to do me harm, 
„As have fo beh t. Maron. 7 
5 Come, ſeldiere, 3/be0 what traclty ye can} ln the folio this line i 
zwen to the Captain by ne careleſſneſs af the printer or tranſcriber. 


The preſent regulation was made by Sir Th mas Hanme', and foil wed 


by D. Wa burton See the latter past of note 6, p. 177. MaALowe, 

Surely this line belongs to Suſfo k No c:uelty was medit..te-i bey nd 
decollation; and with--ut:fuch an in odu gien, theie is an o ſcure ab- 
ruptnels in the beviining of the reply to the captaia Srrrvzgxs 

9? — t .] Biſagneſe, « a mean low man 8% i, Markham's 
Eng jo Huſbandman, p. 4: The ordina'y tiliers o th earth, tuch as 
we call huſb+n4 1 en ; in France pelants, in Spainc ben ans, a d gene- 
rally t e cl utſhoe ” STuzvens | 

A Roman jworder,. &.] i e Herennius a cent rion, and Popilius 
Laeras, tribune of the ſo ers, STEEVENS 

* Brutus” baſtatd hand—} B:utu was the Cen of Servilia, a Roman 
lady, who had been coacubine to Julius Cæſar. STEEvVENS. 
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« Pompey the great 2: and Suffolk dies by pirates. _ 
[Exit Sur. with Whitmore and gthers, 


Cap. And as for theſe whoſe ranſom we have ſet, 
It is our pleaſure, one of them depart :— 


Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 
(Exeunt all but the fir ft Gentleman. 


Re-enter Wu iron k, with Suffolk's body. 


Mit. There let his head and lifeleſs body lie, | 
© Until the queen his miſtreſs bury it. [ Exit, 
1. Gent. O barbarous and bloody ſpectacle! 5 
« His body will I bear unto the king 
© If he revenge it not, yet will his e : 


« So will the queen, that * held him dear. ES: 
(Exit, with the bod, 


3 Pompey the great ;] The poet ſeerns to have confounded the flory 
of Pompey with ſome other. Jounsonw. 

This circumſtance might be advanced as a light proof, in aid of 
many ſtronger, that our poet was no clafſical ſcholar. Such a one could 
not e ſily rave forgotten the manner in which the life of Pompey wa 
concluded. Spenſer alſo abounds with deviations from eſtabliſhed hil- 
tory and fable. STEevEens. h . 

Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at the momeut that 
the Egyptian fiſhing-boat in which they were, reached the coal, and hi 
head being thrown into the ſea, (x circurnttance which Shikipezre 
found in North's tranflacion of Plutarch) his millake does not appear 
more extraordinary than ſome others which have been remarked ia his 


works. | 
it is remarkable that the introduction of Pompey was among Shak- 
ſpeate's additions to the old play: This may account for the clafſical 
error, into which probably the original author would not have fallen. ln 
the quarto the lines ſtand thus: | 
« A ſworder, and banditti flave 


© Murdered ſweet Fully; 
„4 Brutus baſtard hand ſtabb'd Julius Cala, 
« And Suffolk dies by pirates on the feas Maou. 


4 There let his head, Nc.) Inſtead of this ſpeech the quarto gives ut 


the following: 

Cap. Off with his head, and ſend it to the queen, 
And ran'omlef: this priſoner all go fiee, 
To ſee it {ate deliver'd unto her. STzevens. 

See p. 180, a. 6. and the notes there referred to. Maron: 


SCENE 


KING HENRY VI. 183 
SCENE II. 
Blackheath. 


Enter George Bevis and John Holland. 


Geo. Come, and get thee a ſword 5, though made of. a 
lath; they have been up theſe two days. LS 

John. They have the more need to ſleep now then. 

Geo. I tell thee 5, Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs 
the commonwealth, and turn it, and ſet a new nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for tis thread-bare. Well, L ſay, 
' it was never merry world in England, ſince gentlemen came 
up. | | E Oh 

. Geo. O miſerable age! Virtue is not regarded in handy- 
® craſts- men. 7 WW 18 oe 

John. The nobility think ſcorn 4 in leather aprons. 

* Geo. Nay more, the king's council are no good work- 
men. | | 15 . 45 1146; $5 hows. & him 
* John. True; And yet it is ſaid, —Labour in thy voca- 
tion: which is as much to ſay, as,—let the magiſtrates be 
* labouring men; and therefore ſhould we be magiſtrates, - 

* Geo, Thou haſt hit it: for there?, no beiter ſign of a 
brave mind, than a hard hand. e 8 

John. I ſee them! I ſee them! There's Beſt's ſon, the 
* tanner of Winghamg— : . e 

* Geo. He ſhall have the ſkins of our enemies, to make 
* dog's leather of Foot 

Jobn And Dick the butcher 7,— | 
Geo. hen is fin {truck down like an ox, and iniquity's 

throat cut like acalf. | 1 

John. And Smith the weaver:— 


5 get thee a ſeword,) The quarto reads - Come away Mick, and 
Put a long flaff in thy pike, &c.  STEEVENs.. 5 
So aſterwards, inſtead of Cade the «/o:brer,”” we have in the quarto 
Cade the dyer ot Afbferd.” See the notes above referred to. MALONE, 
6 Itellibec, ] In the original play this ſpeecch is introduced more 
natura ly NIA aſks George, Sirra George, what's the matter? to 
which George lepies, Why marry, Jack Cade, the dyer of Aſhford 
here,” & MaLons pe | | 
7 And Dick the butcher, —) In the firſt copy thus. : 
© Why there's Diek the butcher, and Robin ihe Jailer, and Will that 
fame a Wworrng to our Nan loft Sunday, and Harry and Jon, and Gregory 
that Should have your par nell, and a great fort mare, it come from Ro- 
ebefter and from Maidflone, and Canterbury, and ail the tixuns be: ea- 
bouts, and doe muſt all be lords, or ſquires, as ſoon as Jack Cade ts bing.“ 
5 | bz Malo. 
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* Geo. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 
* Fohn. Come, come, let's fall in with them. 


P 


Drum. Enter Cave, Dicx the butcher, Suir n the wearer, 
| and others in great number. : 


© Cade We John Cade, ſo term'd of our ſuppoſed fi- 
6 ther, — ' | $9 Fe Fc, 

Dick. Or rather, of ſtealing a cade of herrings 8. [ Ale, 

© Cade. —for our enemies ſhall fall before us 9, inſſired 
© with the ſpirit of putting down kings and princes, Com- 
mand filence. e | 

Dick. Silence! d 

Cade. My father was a Mortimer, — 


8 4 cale ef herrings ] That is a barrel of herrings. I ſuppoſe the 
word 4g, which is now uled, is cade c rrupted. Jon wgown, _ 

A cade i- es than a barrel. The quantity ic ſhould contain is aſcer- 
tained by the account o: the Celereſs of the Abbey of Berking Me- 
morandum, that a barrel oi herryng ſhould cuntene a thou ana herryngs, 
and a cade of herryng fix hundreth, fix ſcore to the hundteth Men. 
Ang. . 83. MaLons. 3 | ; 

Naſh ſpeaks of havi g weighed one of Gabriel Harvey's b oks again! 
a cade of berrings, and lays, ** That the rebel Jacke Cade was th- hilt 
that deviſed to put redde heriings in cades, and from him they, have 
their name.” Praiſe F the RA Hine, 599 Srzzvexs. 

9 aur enemies (ball fall before us,] He allu es 10 his name Cadi, 
from cado, Lat. to fall He has too much leaiving for his charader 

| Jon xeon. 

We Jobn Cade, & c] This paſſuge, I think ſhoulꝗ be EI ape thus: 

Cade, We e Cade, ſo term def our ſuppoſed facher, for our eue 
mies fhall fall be ne us ,— | 

Dick. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings, 

Cade. Inſpired with the '(pir't, Ke. Tyuwarrr. 

In the old play the corre pol ding piſſage ſtands thus: 

Cade. I John Cade, ſo name for ry valiancy,- 

Dick Or rather fer ſtealing of a cade of prats. 
The tranſpofiti-n recommended by Mr Ty: whitt is fo plauſible, that! 
had once regulated the tet accordingly But Dick** quibblirg on tie 
worde (which is uſed by Cade, according t-: the phraſecJogy oi our av 


thor's t me, for by. an a> employed by Dick fignifie. —on account 2 \ 
is ſo much in Sh K peare's manner, ha no change ought, | think, 10 
be made If the words, Or rather f ſtealing,” &c. be pol! por ed {9 1 
— For our enemies ſhall fail b fore us,“ Dick then, 8 at preſe?!, Ic 
wou ifſert— hat Cade is not fo called on a count oi his enemies fathng 
before them but on account of a particular heft; which ndeed would 5 
corre {pod iifhciently with the 014 play . by: te quibble on tie wo! qu 
of, which :ppcars ik- a conce't of Shakſpeir', would be d are 5 
Cade, as the ſpeeches ſtand in the folio, proceeds to affign the oled by 
his name without piying any regard t. what Dick has ad Of is ule - 
again in Corio/anus. in the ſenſe which it bears in Cade's ſpeech “ ſu 


% We have been called lo of many.“ i. e. by by many. a” 
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Dick. He was an honeſt man, and a good brieklayer. 

2 [Afede. 
* Cade, My mother a Plantagenet, — | 
Diet. I knew her well, ſhe was a midwife. Aſide. 


Cade. My wife deſcended of the Lacies, — | 
Dick. She was, indeed, a pedlar's daughter, and ſold many 


© laces. © 2 ” 
« Smith. But, now of late, not able to travel with her furr'd 
pack, ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. [Aſide. 


* Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable houſe. 

Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable ; and there 
was he born, under a hedge ; for his father had never a houſe, 
but the cage ®. . | „lade. 

* Cade. Valiant I am. | 

* Smith. A muſt needs; for beggary is valiant. [Afide. 

Cade. T am able to endure much. | = 

Dick, No queſtion of that; for I have ſeen him whipp'd 
three market days together. | [Aſide. 

Cade. I fear neither ſword nor fire. 1 85 

Smith, He need not fear the ſword, for his coat is of 


proof. ' ULAlide. 
Dick. But, methinks, he ſhould ſtand in fear of fire, being 
burnt the hand for ſtealing of ſheep. _ [A/de. 


Cade, Be brave then ; for your captain is brave, and vows 
reformation There ſhall be, in England, ſeven half-penny 
loaves ſold for a penny : the three-hoop'd pot ſhall have ten 
hoops s; and | will make it felony, to drink ſmall beer: II 
the realm ſhall be in common, and in Cheapſide ſhall m 
palfry go to graſs. And, when 1 am king, (as king I will 


e — : 


All. God fave your majeſty ! 


' furr'd pack, ] A wallet or knapſick of ſkin with the hair outward. 

2 5 | Jou xsox. 

In the original play the words are“ and now being not able to 
occupy her furred pack,” — under which perhaps more was meant than 
meets the ear.” MarLons. | YT: 

* — but the cage ] A cage was formerly a term for a priſon. See 
Minſheu, in v. We yet talk of jail-b;rds. Maron. | 

> — for his coat is 0 ee] A quibble between two ſenſes of the 
word; one as being able to reſiſt, the other as being well tried, that is, 
long worn, Hanmer, | | : 


3 — the three-hoop'd pot ſhall have ten hoops ;] See Naſh'. Pierce 
Pennileſſe his Supplication to the Devil, 1592 : ** I believe Hees in 
quart pots were invented to that end, that every man ſhould take his 
babe, and no more.” lt appears from a paſſage in Cyuthia's Revels, 
by Ben Jonſon, that “ burning of cans“ was one of the offices of a city 
magiſtrate, J ſuppoſe he means ſuch as were not of a ſtatutable mea- 


lure. STzgvens. | 
© Cade. 
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© Cade. I thank yon, good people :—there ſhall be no mo- 
* ney +; all ſhall eat and drink on my ſcore ; and I will ap- 
« parel them all in one livery, that they may agree like bro- 
* thers, and worſhip me their lord. | 

* Dick. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that | mean to do. Is not this a lamentable 
thing 5, that of the ſkin of an innocent lamb ſhould be made 
parchment ? that parchment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould un. 
do a man? Some ſay, the bee ſtings ; but I fay, 'tis the bees 
wax; for I did but ſeal once to a thing, and I was never mine 
own man ſince. How now? who's there? 


Enter ſome, bringing in the clerk of Chatham. 


Smith. The clerk of Chatham ; he can write and read, and 
caſt accompt. 5 
Cade. O monſtrous ! | 
Smith. We took him ſetting of boys? copies“. 
Cade. Here's a villain ! | „ 
Smith. H'as a book in his pocket, with red letters in't. 
Cade. Nay, then he is a conjurer. | 
: _ Nay, he can make obligations &, and write court- 
auld. --- 
© Cade. J am ſorry for't: the man is a proper man, on mine 
honour ; unleſs I find him guilty, he ſhall not die, —Cone 
hither, firrah, I muſt examine thee ;: What is thy name? 
Clerk, Emanuel. RE 8 : 
| Dich. They uſe to write it on the top of letters ? ;—'Twil 
go hard with you. 8 
. . [4 L 


4 — there ſbali be no meney ;)] To mend the world by baniſhing moneſ 
is an old contrivance of thoſe who did not conſider that the quarrels and 
- miſchiet which ariſe from money, as the ſign or ticket of riches, 200 
muſt, if money were to ceaſe, ariſe immediately from riches themlelvey 

and could never be at an end till every man was contented with his owl 
fhare of the. goods of life. Joann. | 

5 Ir nat this a lamentable thin',, &c.) This ſpeech was tranſpoſed bj 

Shak ſpeare, it being found in the old play in a ſubſequent m_ f 
5 ALONE, 
Me took him, &c,) We muſt ſuppoſe that Smith had taken the Cleik 
ſome time before, and left him in the cuſtody of thoſe who now brit 
him in, In the old play WÄill the weaver enters with the Cleth 
though he has not long before been converſing with Cade. Perhaps! 
was intended that Smith ſhould go out after his ſpeech—ending, «+ for 
his coat is of proof :'* but no Exit is marked in the old copy. Its? 
matter of little conſequence. —lt is, I think, moſt prob ble that N. 
was the true name of this character, as in the old play, (ſo Dick, Geoſze, 
John, &c.) and that Smith, the name of ſome low actor, has crept 1 
the folio by miſtake, MaLons. | 

6 — obligations, ] That is, bonds, MALONHE. | | 

7 — on the top of letters ;] i. e. ot letters miflive, an 
publick acts. See Mabillon's Diplamata, WARBURTON. 
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© Cade. Let me alone :=Doſt' thou uſe to write thy 
name? or haſt thou a mark to thyſelf, like an honeſt plain» 
dealing man? | 

Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been ſo well brought up, 
that I can write my name. | 

All. He hath confeſs'd: away with him ; he's a villain 
and a traitor. 

* Cade. Away with him, I fay : hang him with his pen 
* and inkhorn about his neck. 

[Exeunt ſome with the Clerk. 
Enter MicnaEL. 

Mich. Where? s our general? 

© Cade. Here Iam, thou particular fellow. 

Mich. Fly, fly, fly! Sir Humphrey Stafford. ad his 
* brother are hard by, with the king's forces. 

* Cade. Stand, villain, ſtand, or I'll fell thee 8 : He 
+ ſhall be encounter'd with a man as good as himſelf: He 1 is 
but a knight, is a? 

Hub. No. 

© Cade, To equal him, I will make myſelf a knight preſent- 
© ly; Riſe up fir John Mortimer. Now have at him -. 


Euter Sir Humphrey STarrorD, and William his brother, 
with drum and forces. 


* Siaf. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſcum of Kent, 
* Mark'd for the gallows,—lay your weapons down, 
* Home to your cottages, forſake this groom z— 


The king is merciful, if you revolt. 


. Staf. But angry, wrathful, and inclin'd to > blood, 
* If you go forward: therefore yield, or die. 
Cade. As for theſe ſilken- coated flaves, I paſs not ? ; 


la the old anonymous play, called The famous Victeries of Henry P, 
eontaining the honourable Batiell of Agincourt, I find the ſame circum- 
france, The archbiſhop of Burges (i. e. Bruges) is the ſpeaker, and 
addreſſes himſelf to king Henry: 

l beleech your grace to deliver me your ſafe 
Conduct, under your broad ſeal Emanuel.“ 
The king ia anſwer ſays : 
deliver him ſafe conduct 
© Under our broad ſeal Emanuel,” STzEVENS. 
5 bave at him.] After this ſpeech the old ply has the following 
Fords : 
— Is there any more of them that be knights ? 
Tom. Yea, his brother. 
Cade. Then kneel down, Dick Butcher; riſe vp fir Dick 
Butcher. Sound up the drum. 

See p. 176, n. 2; and p. 180, n. 6. Ma Lon k. 

9 — I paſs not ] I pay them no regard. unten. 

So, in Drayton's Qeſt of Cynthia * 

** Transform me to what ſhape you can, 
I paſs not what it be,” STEEVENS, 
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That ſpeaks he knows not what? 
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It is to you, good people that!] ſpeak, 


* O'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign; 


For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 


* Staf. Villain, thy father was a plaiſterer; 
And thou thyſelf a ſnearman. Art thou not? 
Cade. And Adam was a gardener, 
W. Stof. And what of that? | 
Cade. Marry, this :—Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
Married the duke of Clarence? daughter ; Did he not ? 
« Staf. Ay, fir. . 
Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
M. Staf. That's falſe. | | 
© Cade, Ay, there's the queſtion ; but, I fay, tis true: 
The elder of them being put to nurſe, | 
Was by a beggar-woman ſtol'n away; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age : 
His fon am J; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, tis too true; therefore he ſhall be king. 
Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father's houſe, and 
the bricks are alive at this day to teſtify it; therefore, deny i 
not. | | 8 
* Staf. And will you credit this baſe drudge's words, 
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* All. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get ye gone. 

W. Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York bath taught you 
this. | | 74 
* Cade. He lies, for I invented it myſelf. [A4/ide.]—60 
to, ſirrah, Tell the king from me, that—for his father's ſake, 
Henry the fifth, in whoſe time boys went to ſpan-counter foi 
French crowns,—1I am content he ſhall reign ; but [1] be pio. 
tector over him. 

« Dick. And, furthermore, we'll have the lord Say's head, 
© for ſelling the dukedom of Maine. 5 
| © Cade. And good reaſon; for thereby is England maim'd 
and fain to go with a ſtaff, but that my puiſſance holds it up. 
Fellow kings, I tell you, that that lord Say hath gelded the 
© common-wealth *, and made it an eunuch : and more than 
that, he can ſpeak French, and therefore he is a traitor. 

« Staf. O groſs and miſerable ignorance ! 


* Cade. Nay, anſwer, if you can: The Frenchmen 4 


1 is England maim'd,] The folio has—main'd. The correct 
was made from the old play. I am not, however, ſure that 2 blunder 
was not intended Daniel has the ſam congeit;: C. W 1596: 

Anjou and Maine, the marm hat foul appeare—.” Maroni. 


2 — hath gelded the common-wealth,] Shakipeare bath here 07 
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© our enemies: go to then, I aſk but this; Can he, that 
« ſpeaks with the tongue of an enemy, be a good counſellor, or 
no? 8 | ES 

* . No, no; and therefore we'll have his head. 

* . Staf. Well, ſeeing gentle words will not prevail, 
Aſſail them with the army of the king. | 

Sa. Herald, away: and throughout every town, 

* Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade ; 

© That thoſe, which fly before the battle ends, | . 
May, even in their wives? and childrens” ſight, 

© Be hang'd up for example at their doors: 

And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 

5 | ¶Exeunt the two STAFFORDS, andeforces. 
| * Cade. And you, that love the commons, follow me.— 
Now ſhew yourſelves men, tis for liberty. 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman : 

EF * Spare none, but ſuch as goin clouted ſhoon; 

For they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch | 

As would (but that they dare not) take our parts. 

* Dich. They are all in order, and march towards us. 

* Cade. But then are we in order, when we are moſt ovt 
* of order, Come, march forward 3, _ [Exeunt. 
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ſake, Alarums, The two parties enter, and fight, and both the 
er for | Staffords are. ſlain. | 

e pro· N 


© Cade, Where's Dick, the butcher of Aſhford ? 

* Dick, 'Here, fir. | 

* Cade, They fell before thee like ſheep and oxen, and 
thou behav'ſt thyſelf as if thou haſt been in thy own flaugh- 


head, 


im'd', 


it up. | | 

ed the preſſed a rule laid down by Tally, De Oratore:' Nolo morte diei Aﬀri- 
e that ani caftratam eſſe rempublicam.“ The character of the ſpeaker, Hows 
15 ver, may countenance ſuch indelicacy. In other places our author, 


leſsexcuſeably, talks of ge/ding purſes, patrimonies, and continents. 

i 5 : Srcrrzvxxs. 
This peculiar expreſſion is Shakſpeare's own, not being found in the 
play. In King Richard II. Roſs ſays that Henry of Bolingbroke has 


een 


en ale 
+ out 


orrection 


| ** Bereft and gelded of his patrimony.” 
' blunder 


So Cade here ſays, that the commonwealth is bereft of what it before 
poſſeſſed, namely, certain provinces in France. MALONE. | | 
3 Come, march forward.) In the fiſt copy, inſſead ot this ſpeech, we 
Pave only—Come, Sirs, S. George for us, and Kent, MaLows. 

| ; | ter houſe : 


re tras“ 


gel 


— 
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© ter-houſe : therefore thus will T reward thee, —The Lent 
© ſhall be as long again as it is“; and thou ſhalt have a licence 
to kill for a hundred lacking one. 

© Dick. I deſire no more. FN | 

* Cade. And to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'ſt no lefs. This 
monument of the victory will IT bear 5; and the bodies ſhall 
* be dragg*d at my horſe? heels, till I do come to London, 
* where we will have the mayor's ſword borne before us. 

* Dick. If we mean to thriveand do good, break open the 
* paols, and let out the priſoners, | 

* Cade, Fear not that, I warrant thee. Come, let's march 
* towards London. 70 5 | ' [| Exent, 


SCENE lv. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King H xxx, reading a ſupplication; the duke of Bucs. 
INGHAM, and lord Sax with him + at a diſtance, Dun 
MarGARET, mourning over OUFFOLK's head. 


* 9. Mar. Oft have I heard—that grief ſoftens the mind, 
* And makes it fearful and degenerate ; 7 
* "Think therefore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep. 
* But who can ceaſe to weep, and look on this? 
* Here may his head lie on my throbbing breaſt : 
gut where's the body that I ſhould embrace? 0 

« Buck. What anſwer makes your grace to the rebels' {up- 
« plications © ? 

* K. Hen. I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat 7 : 
For God forbid, ſo many ſimple ſouls 95 7 75 F 
e Shou 


4 — as long again as it i;] The word again, which was certain) 
omitted in the folio by accident, was reftored from the old play, by Mr. 
Steevens, oa the ſuggeltion o Dr. Johnſon. MALONYE 

S This m;nument of the victory will I bear ;] Here Cade muſt be ſuſ- 
poſed to take off Stafford's armour. So, Holinſhed : ; 

« Jack Cade, upon victory again! the Staffords, apparelled himſell 
in Sir Humphrey's brigandine, ſet full of gilt nails, and ſo in ſome glofj 
returned again toward London.“ STEEVENS, 

6 — to the rebels ſupplicaiton ] And to the entent that the cave 
of this glorious capitaynes comyng thither might be ſhadowed from the 
king and his counſayll, he ſent to him an humble /upplicat ien, —affum. 
yng his commyng not to be againſt him, but againſt divers of his cvs 
fayl,” &c. Hill, Henry VI. fol. 77. MarLone. | 

Tl ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat :] Here, as in ſome other pla- 


ces, our author has fallen into an in conſiſtency, by ſometimes * 
all 
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« Should periſh by the ſword ! And I myſelf, 

Rather than bloody war ſhall cut them ſhort, - 

Will parly with Jack Cade their general, 

But (tay, I'll read it over once again. | 

| * 9. Mar. Ah, barbarous villains ! hath this lovely 

face | „ 

* Rul'd, like a wandering planet ?, over me; 

* And could it not enforce them to relent, 

That were unworthy to behold the ſame ? 

KH. Hen. Lord Say, Jack Cade hath ſworn to have thy 
n | 

« Say. Ay, but I hope, your E ſhall have hig. 

K. Hen. How now, madam ? Still! 

Lamenting, and mourning for Suffolk's death? 

|-fear, my love *, if that I had been dead, 

Thou wouldeſt not have mourn'd ſo much for me. | 

92. Mar. No, my love, | ſhould not mourn, but die for 

thee, | 


— 


en Enter a Meſſenger. 


* K, Hen. How now! what news? Why com'ſt thou in 
ſuch haſte ? | 

© Meſ. The rebels are in Southwark; Fly, my lord! 

© Jack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, 

© Deſcended from the duke of Clarence? houſe ; 

And calls your grace uſurper, openly, 

And vows to crown himſelf in Weſtminſter. 


ind ſometimes deſerting his original. In the old play, the king ſays not 
2 word of ſending any bifbep to the rebels; but ſays, he will himſelf 

come and pariy with them, and in the mean while orders Chfferd and 
Baclingham to gather an army and to go to them See p. 192, n. 9. 
Shakſpeare, in new modelling this ſcene, found in Holinſhed's Chroni- 
cle the following words: to whome [Cade] were ſent from the 
king, the Archbiſb-p of Canterburie and Humphrey duke of Bucking- 
ham, to e mmon with h.m of his griefs and requeſts” This gave birth 
to the line before us which our author afterwards forgot, having in- 
troduced in 'cene viii. only Buckingham and Clifford, conformably to the 
be ſop- eld play. MALONRE. . 

8 Rul'd, the a wandering planet,) Predominated irreſiſtibly over my 
paſſions, as the pianets over the lives of thoſe that are born under their 
E lor influence Jon NSON © | ; ; 

The old bay led Shakſpeare into this ſtrange exhibition; a queen 
h the head of her murdered paramour on her boſom, in the preſence 
of her huſband! MAL ONE. 

* Tfear, my leve,] The folio has here—l fear me, love, which is cer- 
Wnly enſe; but as we find my love” in the old play, and theſe ines 
vere ado tes without retouching, I ſappoſe the tragiciiber's ear deceiv- 
en him. MALoze, 


Wi 
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His army is a ragged multitude 
Of hinds and peaſants, rude and mercileſs : 
Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed: 
All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call—falſe caterpillars, and intend their death. 
* K. Hen, O gracelels men ! they know not what they 
do?. . 5 be 
* Buck. My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth, 3 
Until a power be rais d to put them down. 1 5 
* ©. Mar. Ah ! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 
* Theſe Kentiſh rebels would be ſoon appeas'd. 
* K. Hen. Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 
© Therefore away with us to Kenelworth. - 
Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger; 
© The fight of me is odious in their eyes: 
And therefore in this city will I ſtay, 
And live alone as ſecret as I may. 
Enter another Meſſenger. | 
* 2. Meſ. Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; the ci: 
tizens | 
Fly and forſake their houſes : 
* The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
* Join with the traitor; and they jointly ſwear, ' 
* To ſpoil the city, and your royal court. 
* Buck. Then linger not, my lord ; away, take horſe. 
* AX. Hen. Come, Margaret; God, our hope, will ſuccour us, 
* D. Mar. My hope is gone, now Suffolk is deceas'd. 
* A. Hen. Farewel, my lord; [to lord Say. truſt not 
the Kentiſh rebels. ; En 
* Buck. Truſt no body, for fear you be betray'd *. 


* 
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© Say. The truſt J have is in mine innocence, p 
And therefore am I bold and reſolute. [Excun, a 
SCENE x. 

The ſame. The Tower. 2} 

Enter Lord Scales, and Others, on the walls, Then enter bens 


certain Citizens, below. 


Les How now? is Jack Cade ſlain? 
1. Cit. No, my lord, nor likely to be flain ; for they hare 


9 — what they do.) Inſtead of this line, in the old copy we have 
„Go, bid Buckingham and Clifford gather 
e An army up, and meet with the rebels. MarLows. 

1 — be beiray*d.) Be, which was accidentatly omitted in the old 


copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaroNns. : 
Bw OE: Ms wo 
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won the bridge, hy all thoſe that withſtand them : The 

lord mayor craves aid of your honour from the tower, to de- 

fend the city from the rebels. - 
Scales. Such aid as I can ſpare, you ſhall command; 

But | am troubled here with them myſelf, 

The rebels have aiſay d to win the Tower, 

But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 

And thither I will ſend you Matthew Gough : 

Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; | 

And ſo farewel, for I muſt hence again. [Exeunt. 


; 
- 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame, Cannon-ſtreet, 


53757 Jack Cade, and Bir follbeverr. He ſtrikes bis flaff on 
= London-flone, 


Cade, Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And here, ſit- 
ing upon London-ftone, I charge and command, that, of the 
WS city's coſt, the piſſing-conduit run nothing but claret wine this 
int year of our reign. And now, henceforward, it ſhall be 
— for any that calls me other than lord Mortimer. 


del. Jack Cade! Jack Cade! 

Cade, Knock him down there 2, - [They kill him. 
Smith. If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call you Jack 
# Cade more; I think, he hath a very fair warning. | 
* My lord, there's an army gather'd together in Smith- 
jeld. | 

| Cade. Come then, let's go fight with them: But firſt, go 
nd fer London-bridge on fire 3; and, if you can, burn down 
he Tower too. Come, let's away. ©. 1 [Exeunt 


* Ancck him down there.] So, Holitſhed, p. 634 : © He alſo put to 
xecution in South wark diverſe perſons, ſome for breaking his ordinance, 
nd other being his old acquaiatance, left they ſhould bewraie his baſe 
nage, diſparaging him for his uſurped name of Mortimer.“ STEEVENS. 
3. ſet London-bricge on fires) At that time Lenden bridge was made 
wood. © After that, (lays Hall) he entered London and cot the 
pes of the dr qo bridge.” The houſ-s on T,ondon-hridge were ia this 
vellion burnt, and many of che inhabitants periſhed. MaLong. | 
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SCENE VI. 


The ſame. Smithfield, 


Alarum. Enter, on one fide, Cave, and his company ; on th 
other, Citizens, and the king's forces, headed by Matthey- 
Gough. They fight ; the citizens are routed, and Mattheu 
Gough #* i. lain. | | 


Cade. So, ſirs: — Now go ſome and pull down the Savoy; 
others to the inns of court ; down with them all. | 

Dick. J have a ſuit unto your lordſhip. | 

Cade. Beit a lordſhip, thou ſhalt have it for that word. 

* Dick. Only, that the laws of England may come out of 
your mouth. e 

John. Maſs, *rwill be ſore law then; for he was thruſt il 


* the mouth with a ſpear, and 'tis not whole yet. [fi 
Smith. Nay, John, it will be {linking law ; for his breath 


« ſtinks with eating toaſted cheeſe. IA. 
© Cade, J have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. A way, burn 
* all the records of the realm; my mouth ſhall be the parlz 
ment of England. . . | 
* John. Then we are like to have biting ſtatutes, unleſs hi 
* teeth be pulled out. | 22 
* Cade. And henceforward all things ſhall be in common, 


Enter a Meſſenger. | 


Meſ. My lord, a prize, a prize! here's the lord Say 
© which ſold the towns in France; * he that made us pay one 
and twenty fiftegns ©, and one ſhilling to the pound, the lil 
* ſubſidy. | 833 pf OE 


4 — Matthew Gough—) ** A man of great wit and much experience 
in feats of chivalrie, the which in continuall warres had ipe:t his time 
in fervice of the king and his father.” - Holinſhed, p. 635. STEEvENs 

5 — that the laws of England may come out 2 your mouth, This al- 
ludes to what: Holinſhed has related of Wat Tyler, p. 432. It u 
reported indeed, that he ſhould ſaie with great pride. putting his hands 
to his lips, that within four daies all the lawes of England ould cont 
foorth of his mouth.” TTRWRHIT r. | 

6 — one and lwenty fifteens,] “ This capteine [Cade] aſſured then 
if either by force or policie they might get the king and queene ” 
their hands, he would caule them to be honourably uſed, and take {uc 
order for the puniſhing and reforming of the miſdemeanours of their be 
counſellours, that neither fifteens ſhould hereafter be demanded, not nie 
impoſitions or taxes be ſpoken of.” Holinſhed, Vel. II. p. 63% | 
fifteen was the filteenth part of all the moveables or perſonal propetiſ 
each ſubject. MaLone. | | 10 


KING HENRY VI. is 
Enter George Bevis, with the Lord BAT. 


© Cade. Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it ten times.—Ah, 
* thou ſay, thou ſerge 7, nay, thou buckram lord ! now art 
thou within 9 of our juriſdiction regal. What 


c canſt thou anſwer to my majeſty, for giving up of Normandy 
d *< unto mounſieur Baſtmecu ©, the dauphin of France? Be it 
known unto thee by theſe preſence, even the preſence of 
lord Mortimer, that I am the beſom that muſt ſweep the court 
clean of ſuch filth as thou art. Thou haſt moſt rraiterouſly 
« corrupted the youth of the realm, in erecting a grammar- 
© ſchool : and whereas, before, our fore-fathers had no other 
books but the {core and the rally, thou haſt cauſed printing 


10 to be uſedꝰ; and, contrary to the king, his crown, and 


@ in 7 = thou ſay, thou ſerge,] It appears from Minſheu's Dior. 1617, 


that /ay was a kind of ſerge It is made entirely of wool. There is 2 


cl. conſiderable manufactory of ſay at Sudbury near Colcheſter. This fluff 
eath is frequently dyed green, and is yet uſed by {ome mechanics In aprons. 

fide | MaLoxs. 
burn 3 — mourfieur Baſimecu,] Shakſpeare probably wrote Baiſermycu, or, 


by a deſigned corruption, Baſemycu, in imitation of his originai, where 
alſo we find a word half French, half Engliſh, Monſier Bufſminecu.” 
| $5 e 5 MAtonE 
9 — Printing to be uſed ;] Shakſpeare is a little too early with this ac- 
cuſation, - Jon NS0N, 9 8 1 1 f EE, 
| Shakſpeare might have been led into this miſtake by Daniel, in the 
| fitth book of his Ci Wass, who introduces printing and artillery as 
contemporary inventions: | 


Let there be found two fatal inſtruments, 

Ihe one to publiſh, th*other to defend 

** Impious contention, and proud diſcontents z 

Make that inflamped characters may ſend 

* Abroad to thouſands thouſand men's intents ; 

© And, in a moment, may diſpatch much more 

Than could a world of pens perform before.” 
Sbakſpeare's abſurdities may always be countenanced by thoſe of wri:er 
nearly his contemporaties, i 


In the tragedy of Hered and Antipater, by Gervaſe Markham ard 


arlla- 


{5 hi 
Aſeat 


non. 


| Sayy 
ay one 


the lil 


perients 
his time 
EE 
This 1. 


4 len William Sampſon, who were both ſcholars, is the following paſſage: 
bis hands Though cannons roar, yet you muſt not be deaf.“ i 
ould cm Spenſer mentions clorh made at Lincoln during che ideal reign of K. 


Arthur, and has adorn'd a caſtle at the ſame period with clo h of 
Arras and of Teure Chaucer introduces guns ia the time of Aue e 
and Cleopatra, and (as Warton has obſerves) Salvator Rola places 2 
cannon at the entrance of the tent of Holofernes. , STEEvEens. ; 
Mr, Meerman in his Origines Typ2yr aphice hath availed hi vſelf of 
this paſſage in Shak ſpeare, to ſopport his hypotheſis, that printing was 
introduced into England (before the time of Caxton) by Frederick Cur- 
lellis, a workman from Haerlem, in the time of Henry VI 1 
| BPAcxer we, 
K 2 | i GBN:LYg 
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dignity *, thoy haſt built a paper mill. It will be proved to 
thy face, that thou haſt men'about thee, that uſually talk of 
* noun, and a verb; and ſuch abominable words, as no 
* chriſtian, ear can endure, to hear. Tes baſt appointed 
juſtices of peace, to call poor men be fore them about matters 
* they were pot able to anſwer . Moreover thou haſt put 
them in priſon ;_ and, becauſe they could not read, thou haſt 
© hang'd them *; when, indeed, only for that cauſe they have 
been moſt worthy to live. Thou doſt ride on a foot-cloth 3, 
doſt thou not? . | 
Say. What of that? 


Cade. Marry, thou ought'ſt not to let thy horſe wear 2 
cloak 4, when honeſter men than thou go in their hoſe and 
nn | T | 1 
* Dich. You men of Kent. 
Dick, What ſay you of Kent? 3 
Say. Nothing but this : Tis bona terra, mala gens 5. 
* Cade, Away with him, away with him! he ſpeaks 
Latin. | | | ER N 
Say. Hear me but ſpeak, and bear me where you will. 
Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, | 
* Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iffe ?: 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches ; 


+ 


© The 


* — contrary to the king, his crown, 8&c.] “ Xgainft the peace of 
the, ſaid lord the now king, his crown, and dignity,” is the regular lan- 
; vage of irdiftments. . MAL Wx. ; | 

! — to call poor men before them about matters they were net able ts 
anſever.] The old play reads, with more humour, — “ to hang honeſt 
men that ſteal for their living. Malone. . n 

2 — beeauſe they could net read, thou haſt hang'd them ;] That is, 
they were hanged becauſe they could not claim the benefit of _— 

| OH NSOV, 

3 Thou def ride on @ footcloth,] A feo!chth, was a kind of houſing, 
which covered the body. of th | horſe,” avd almoſt reached the ground. 
It was ſometimes made of 8 and bordered wich gold agar BL WIS 
| Ma Loox. 
14 to let thy Her ſe wear. g clhak,)] This is a reproach truly character 
iſlical. Nothing gives ſo. much offence to the lower ranks of mankind 
as the ſight of ſuperfluities merely 2 — Jonx so. 

5 — bona terra, mala gens.) After this line the quarto proceeds 
thus : C0 
« Cade. Bonum terrum, what's that? 
« Dick.. Heſpeaks French. 
«: 1. Na, / „ 

« Nick. No, "tis Outalian : I'know it well enough.” 1 2 
HFolinſhed has likewiſe ſtigmatized the Kentiſh men, p. 677 oat: - 
Kentiſh-men, in this ſeaſon (whoſe minds be ever moveable at { 
cf ange ot princes). came, &. STEEVENS.._  ,..-: wy 

0 2 ter m'd the cue place of a'! this e :] So, in Czfar's _ : 


paſſage 


, 


B. V. * Ex his omnibus ſunt hHumaniſſimi qui Cantiam incolunt. 
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The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. / 
] ſold not Maine, I loft, not Normandy ; © 
Vet, to recoyer them, + would loſe my life. 
A Juſtice with favour. have 1 always done; 
* Prayers and tears have mov'd.me, gifts could never. 
* When have I aught exacted at your hands, | 
* Kentto maintain, the king, the realm, and you ? 
* Large gifts have I beſtow'don learned clerks, 
* Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king“: 
* And—ſeeing ignorance is the curſe of God, 
* Knowledge the wing wherewnh we fly to heaven,. — 
* Unleſs you be poſſeſs'd of deviliſh ſpirits, | 


* 
* You cannot but forbear to murder me. ; 
* This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kins 
* For your behoof, — EO 


paſſage is thus tranſlated by Arthur Golding, 1890. Of all the inha- 
ditants of this iſle, the civileſt are the Kentrſhfolke.” STzzVaNs. 

So, in Lilly's Euphges and his Englund, 1585, a book Which the au- 
thor of the Tele Contention, &c. probably, and Shakſpeare certainly, 
had read: Of all the inhabitants of this iſle the Kentiſbmen are the 
civileſt.“ Mato z. inen D * 7. 155 22 

+ Yet to recover them, &c.] I ſuſpect chat here, as in a paſſage in 
King Henry V. Yet was miſptinted for Tea. MALI E.. 

7 When have 1 aught eadted at your hands, ' © 
Kent lo maintain, the king, the realm, and you Þ 
Large gifts have I beſtoxy'd on learned clerks, 5 
Becaofe my back preferr'd me tothe king.) This paſſage 1 know 
not well how to explain. It is pointed [in the old copy] ſo 43 to make 
Bay declare that he pieſerred clerks to maintain Kent and the 'king.— 
Tbis is not very clear; and beſides he gives in the following line ano- 
ther reaſon of his bounty, that learning raiſed him, and therefore he 
ported learning. I am inclined to think Kent flipped into this pal- 
ſage by chance, and would read: 7 = h 
When have I aught exafled at your hands, 
But te maintain the king, the realm, and yang Joun:on. 

| concur with Dr Johaſon ii believing the ward Kent to have bee 
ſhuflled into the text by accident. Lord Say, as the paige tan 
lin the folio}, not only declares he had pelbrel men ot learning ts 
mariain Kent, th Is the realm, but adds tautologically you; tor it 
ſhould be remembered that they are Kentiſh men to whom he is now 
ſpeaking. I would read, Bent lo maintain, &c. i. e. fir enueuſly” re- 
Jelved to the utmoſt, to, &c, STeevans OO OD 

The punQuation to which Dr. Johaſon alludes, is that of the folio : 

When have I aught exacted at 7 - 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you, 
Large gifts, have I teſlow'd on learned clerks, &c. 
* boihted the paſſage differently, the former punctuation appear- 
: 7 to me to render it nonſenſe. I ſuſpect, however, with the preceding . 
elors, that the word Kent is a corruption. MALonE. | 


| have 
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* Cade. Tut! when ſtruck'ſt thou one blow in the field ? 

* Say. Great men have reaching hands : oft have I ſtruck 
* . Thoſe that I never ſaw, and ſtruck them dead. EOS 

* Geo. O monſtrous coward ! what, to come behind folks! 

Say. Theſe cheeks are pale for watching for your good, 

* Cade. Give him a box o'er the ear, and that will make 
'em red again. * 10 OP 

e Say. Long ſitting to determine poor men's cauſes ' © 
* Hath made me full of ſickneſs and diſeaſes. 

* Cade. Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help 
of a hatchet ?. | 150 | 

© Dick Why doſt thou quiver, man? 

Say. The palſy, and not fear, provokes me? 

* Cade Nay, he nods at us; as who ſhould ſay, T'll be 
Neven with you: T1] ſee if his head will ſtand ſteadier on 
pole, or no: Take him away, and behead him. 

* Say. Tell me, wherein have I offended molt ? 

* Have I affected wealth, or honour ; ſpeak ? 
Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? 

* Is my apparel ſumptuous to behold ? 

* Whom have 1 injur'd, that ye ſeek my death ? 

* Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding *, 

* This breaſt from harbouring foul deceitful thoughts, 
* ©, let me live! „5 ff 1 
* Cade. I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words: but I'll 
* bridle it; he ſhall die, an it be but for pleading fo well for 


3 — for eatching—) This is, in conſequence of watching. 80 Sit . 


John Davies: | x Ft 
„And ſhuns it ſtill, although for thirſt ſhe die.” : 
The ſecond tolio and all the modern editions : read—with _— 
| |  MaLon 


9 — and the belp of a hatchet.) I fuppoſe, to cut him down after he 
his been hanged, or perhaps to cut off his head. The article (a haichet) 
was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. Ma LoNE. 


1 Why doſ# thou e man? & c.] Otway has borrowed this 


thought in Venice Preſerved : 

| „ Fpinoſa. You are trembling, fir, 5 
„% Renault. Tis @ cold night indeed, and I am aged, 
«-Fall of decay and natural infirmities.” STEEVENS. 


1 Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs bla edding, ] | formerly ongt 
gined that the word guiltle/s was miſplaced, and that the poet wrote 
Theſe hands are guilile ſs, free from hload-ſhedding. | 115 

But change is unneceſſary, Guiltle/s js not an epithet to bleed ſbe hl 
but to blood. Theſe hands are free from ſhedding gur/tlefs or innoc 

blood. So, in K. Henry VIII. 5 

« For then my 22761 blood muſt cry againſt them. We ha 


A «Ts K a aA. . 
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* his life . Away with him! he has a familiar under his 
tongue !; he ſpeaks not o'God's name. Go, take him 
© away, I fay, and ſtrike off his head preſently; and then 
break into his ſon-in-law's houſe, Sir. James Cromer, and 
* ſtrike off his head, and bring them both upon two poles 
© hither. OT OS oops” ä 

All. It ſhall be done. 5 | 

* Say. Ah, countrymen ! if when you make your prayers, 
* God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, | 
* How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? 
* And therefore yet relent, and fave my life. 
* Cade. Away with him, and do as I command ye. 
oe a ens 7;  [Exeunt ſome, with Lord. Sa V. 
The proudeſt peer in the realm ſhall not wear a head on his 
'* ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute; there ſhall not a maid 
be married, but ſhe ſhall pay to me her maiden-head ere 
© they have it 5 : Men ſhall hold of me in capite®*; and we 
© charge and command, that their wives be as free as heart 
can wiſh, or tongue can tel] *. | | 


3 — he ſhall die, an it he but fer pleading fo well fer bir life.] This 
ſentiment is not merely deſigned as an expreflion of ferocious triumph, 
but to mark the eternal enmity which the vulgar bear to thoſe of more 
liberal education and ſuperior rank. The vulgar are always :eady to 


depreciate the talents which they behold with envy, and inſult the 
emineace which they deſpai to reach. SrEEVENMsõ. 


4 — a familiar under his tongue;) A familar is 2 dæ mon who Was 
ſuppoſed to attend at call. So, in Love's Labour Lift : 


Love is a familiar; there is no angel but love.” STEEvERs. 


all pay te me her meidenhbead, &c.] Allu::ing to an ancient 
uſage on which B. and Fletcher have founded their pay called the Cu/tom 
of the Country. See Mr, Seward's note at the beginning of it. STeEv. 

See Blount's GLoss80GRAP HY, B8vo. 1681, in v. Marcheta Hector 
. Boethius and Skene both mention this cuſtom as exiſting in Scotland till 
the time of Malcolm the Third, A. D. 10g7. Malo. | 
. Blount's account of this cuſtom has received the ſanction of ſeveral 
eminent antiquaries ; but a learned writer, Sir David Dalrymple, con- 
troverts the fat, and denies the actual exiſtence of the cuſtom, See 
Annals of Scotland. Judge Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, is of opini- * 
on it never prevailed in Exgland, though he ſuppoſes it certainly did in 
Scotland. Rexv. 8 | 8 As 
ix capite;] This equivoque, for which the author of the old play 
s anſwerable, is too learned for Cade. MaLons. ' a ph 
, * or tongue can tell.] After this, in the old play, Robin enters to 
inform Cade that London bridge is on fire and Dick. enters with a ſer- 
Jeant; i. e a bailiff; and there is a dialogue conſiſting of ſeventeen lines, 
of which Shakſpeare has made no uſe whatſoever. MALOR E. 


£ Dick. 
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* Dick. My lord, when thall we go to Cheapſide, and take 
up commodities upon our bills 7 ? ö 
Cade. Marry, preſently. 
All. O brave! | . 
Re-enter Rebels, with the heads of Lord Sav and bis for 


in-law. 


< Cade, But is not this braver ?—Let them kiſs one an- 
other 5; for they loved well, when they were alive, Now 
part them again, leſt they conſult about the giving up of 
ſome more towns in France. Soldiers, defer the ſpoils the 
city until night: for with theſe borne before us, inſtead of 
maces, will we ride through the ſtreets; and, at every cor- 
ner, have them kiſs, —Away ! I Exeunt, 


» © a K a a 


SCENE VIII. 
Southwark, 


tbo; Enter Cape, and all his rabllement. 
* Cade. Up Fiſh-ftreet.} down faint Magnus? corner! kill 


7. — take up commodities nen eur bills?] Perhaps this is an equivogue 
altading to the brown bills, or halberds, with which the commons were 
anriently armed. PR. ns 8 

Thus, in the original play: | 

** Nick. But when ſhall we take up thoſe eommodities which 
* you told of us? | | 
„ Cade. Marry, he that will luftily ſtand to it, ſhall take vp 
* theſe commodities following: Item, a gown, a kirtle, 2 pet! 
« coat, and a ſmocke,” “ 
If the #bole Contention, & c. printed in 1600, was an imperfect tran- 
feript of Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of X. Henry VI. (as it 
has hitherto been ſuppoſed to be,) we have here another extraordivary 
proof of the inventive faculty of the tranicriber.—It is obfervable that 
the equivoque which Dr. Percy has taken notice of, is =o? found in the 
vid play, but is found in Shakſpeare's Much ads about Nothing ? 
e Ber, We are likely to prove a goodly commodity, being taken 
up of theſe men's 6:/ls. 5 
„Con. A commodity in queſtion, I warrant you MALOoYE. 
9 Let them hiſs eng areiber;] This is from the Mirrour for Moy 
fir ates, in the legend of Jack Cade: 
„% With theſe two heads I made a pretty play. 
For pight on poles I bore them though the ſtrete, | 
And for my ſport made each kifſe other ſwete FarMER. 

Is likewiſe found in Holinſhed, p 634: — and as it were in! 

ſp.texcauſed them in every ſtrect 4 kifſe together.“ STEEVENS. 


So alſo in Hall, Henry VI, folio 78. MaLons. # and 
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„ and knock dawn! throw them ioro Thames !— 

op 0 it | Greene then q retreat. 
What noiſe is this I hear? Dare any be fo old to ſound re- 
treat or parley, when I command them kill? 


Enter BUCK1nGHAN» and old CH roa, with farces. | 


« Buck. Ay, here they be that dare, and will diſturb thee : 
Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the king 
© Unto the commons whom thou halt miſled; 
And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 
© That will forſake thee, and go home in peace. 

« Clif. What fay ye, countrymen ? ? will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy, whillt *tis offer'd- you? x 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? 
Who loves the king, and will embrace his pardon, 
4 Fling up his cap, and fay—God ſave his majeſty | 

Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. - 

« All. God ſave the king! God fave the king! | 

© Cade, What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are 4 ſo 
brare:— And you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe him? will 
you needs be hang'd with your pardons about your necks * 
' Hath my ſword therefore broke through London gates, 
that you ſhould leave me at the White-hart in South- 
* wark?' I thoaght, ye would never have given out theſe 

arms, till you had recover'd your ancient freedom: but 

you are all recreants, and daitards ; and delight to live is 
' flavery to the nobility; Let them break your bagks with 
* burdens, take your houſes oyer your heads, raviſh your 


9 Clif. hat ſay ye, countrymen, &.] The variation i the original 
May work er oi 2, VVV 
Why countrymen, and warlike friends of Kent, 
Wbat means this mutinous rebellion, 
** That you in troops do muſter thus yourſelves, 
** Under the conduct of this traitor, Cade ? 
Fo riſe againſt your ſovereign lard and king, 
* Who mildly hath this parda ſent to you, 
I you ſof fake this monſtrous rebel here. 
© If honour be the mark whereat you aim, 
** Then haſte to Prance, that our forefathers won, 
And win again that thing which now is loſt, _ 
And leave to ſeek your country's overthrow, | 
All. A Clifford, à Clifford. © [They forjake Crd 
ve have preciſely the ſame” verſification which we find in a! 
Tagedles and hiſtorical dramas that were written belore the time + 
Shakipeare, Maron. N | Kage 2, 


Here 


K 5 ive; 
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wives and daughters before your faces: For me, —!] will 
: 5 5 ſhift for one; and ſo- God's curſe light upon you 
6 4 - Ihe ; 

© All. We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 
* Clif. Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do Sic go with him? 
Will he conduct you through the heart of France, 
And make the meaneſt of you earls and dukes? 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to; - 
Nor knows he how to live, but by the ſpoil, 
Unleſs by robbing of your friends, and us. 
Wer't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you hve art jar, 
The fearful French, whom you Los vanquiſhed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and vanquiſh you? 
Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 2; 

I ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 
Crying — Villageois ! unto all they meet, 

Better, ten thouſand baſe-born Cades miſcarry, 
Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchman's mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have loſt ; 
Spare England, for it is your native coaſt ; 
Henry hath money *, you are {trong and manly ; 
God on our fide, doubt not of victor x. | 
« All. A Clifford! a Clifford! we'll follow the king, and 
CRMs. il 1 2; | 

* Cade. Was ever feather ſo lighily blown to and fro, as 
this multitude ? the name of Henry the fifth- hales them to 
an hundred miſchiefs, and makes them leave me deſolate. 
I ſee them lay their heads together, to ſurprize me: my 
{word make way for mea, for here is no ſtaying.—In de- 
ſpight of che devils and hell, have through the very midlt 
of you! and heavens and honour be witneſs, that no want 
of reſolution in me, but only my followers. baſe and igno- 
minious treaſons, makes me betake me to my heels. [Zxi. 
« Buck. What, is he fied? go ſome, and follow him; 
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® Pillageois i] Old Copy—Villiago. Corrected by Mr. eee 

1 ; ALONE 

1 Henry hath money,] Dr. Warburton reads—Henry bath march 

but he does not ſecm to have attended to the ſpeaker's drift, which 18 

to lure them from their preſent deſign by the hope of French plunder, 

He bids them ſpare England, and go to France, and encourages them 

ty teiling them that all is ready for their expedition; that they have 
fireng!h, and the king has money. Jonnson. | 

2 — my ſword make way for me,] In the original play Cade employs 

a more vuigar weapon: My Haff ſhall make way through the midlt o 

you, and fo a pox take you all! MAL S. eg And 


— 


Jo reconcile you all unto the king. 


This 
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« And he, that brings his head unto the king, 

Shall have a thouſand crowns for his reward.— ES 
[Exeunt ſome of them, 

Follow me, ſoldiers ; we'll deviſe a mean 

| EE, ' [ Exeunt, 


K 
5 Kenel worth Caſile. 


Enter King Henzy, Queen MarGaRET, and SOMERSET, 
on the terrace of the Caſtle. 3 = 


* K. Hen. Was ever king, that joy*d an earthly throne, 
* And could command. no more content than I? 
* No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
gut I was made a king, at nine months old 3; 
Was never ſubject long'd to be a king, | 
* As I do long and wiſh to be a ſubject “. 


Enter Buckix AAM, and CLIFFORD. 


* Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your majeſty ! 

K. Hen. Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade ſur- 
487777777 
Or is he but retir*d to make him ſtrong? _ 


Enter, below, a great number of Cad &'s followers, with hal- 
| _ ters abqut their necks. _ EE ans, 


* Clif. He's fled, my lord, and all his powers do yield; 


3 — I wor made a king at nine menths old :] So all the hiſtorians agree, 
And yet in Part I. king Henry is made to ſay: | 
Ido remember how my father ſa id.. 255 
2 plain proof that the whole 'of that play was not written by the ſame 
hand as this. BLACKSTONE. 3 | 
o he a ſabje&.} In the original play before the entry of Ruck - 
ngham and Clifford, we have the following. ſhort dialogue, of wh ch 
dhakſpeare has made nowſe; 0 St 2,2, 
King. Lord Somerſet, what news hear you of the rebel Cade? 
Sam. This, my gracious lord, that the lord Say is done to 
death, and the city is almolt ſack' d. 8 
King God's will be done; for as he hath decreed, © 


So it muſt be; and be it as he pleaſe, 

N ſtop the pride of th: ſe rebellious men. 

4 © Queen. Had the noble duke of Suffolk been alive, 

4 The rebel Cade had been ſuppreſs'd ere this. 
And all the reſt that do take part with him.!“ — 

ſentiment he has attributed to the queen in lc, iv. MALowe. 


And 


— 


. 
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And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highoeſs' doom, of life, or death. wes 

* K. Hen. Then, heaven, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates“, 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe !— 
Soldiers, this day have yon redeem'd your lives, 
And ſhew'd how well you love your prince and country: 
Continue ſtill in this fo good a mind, 
And Henry, though he be unfortunate, 
Aſſure yourſelves, will never be unkind: 
And ſo, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 
* I dodiſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 


Al]. God fave the king! God fave the king! 


Enter a Meſſeager. 


* Me. Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſed, 
*The duke of York is newly come from Ireland: 
* And with a puiffant and a mighty power, 
* Of galloglaſſes, and ſtout kerns 5, 

* Is marching hitherward in proud array; 

And {till proclaimeth, as he comes along, 

* His arms are only to remove from thee 

* 7 he duke of Somerſet, whom he terms a traitor, 
K. Hen. Thus ſtands my ſtate, *twixt Cade and York 

diftreſs'd ; : | | 

Like to a ſhip, that, having ſcap'd a tempeſt, 

* Js ſtraitway calm, and boarded with a pirate 7: _ 
ens, | * But 

s Then, heaven, &c.} Thus, in the original play: ; 

King. Stand up, you ſimple men, ad give Cod praiſe, 
« For you did 2 Mg 40 and you know not what; e 
„And go in peace, obedient to your king; 
% And live as ſubje ts; and you ſhall not want, 
« Whilſt Henry lives and wears the Engliſh crown. 
Al. God ſave the king, God fave dhe king” MALOxx, 
| © Of galtogl:fſes, ard Heut kerns.] Theſe were two orders of foot 
foldiers among the Iriſh. ' See Dr Warburton's note on the ſecond ſcene 
os the 6&-ſt act of Macheth. STREVENS. A, 
© The galleglaſſe uitth à kind of pollax for his weapon. Theſe men 
are grim of countenance, tall of ſtature, big of limme, luſty of bod 
wel and ſtrongly timbercd The lerne is an ordinary ſouldier, uſing 
for weapon his ſword and target, and fometimes his piece, being wm 
monly good mirkmen Kerne {Kigheyren] figoifeth a ſhower of 2 | 
becauſe they are taken for no better than for rake bells, or the devil 
blacke garde.” Stanihurſt's Deſcription of Ireland, Ch. B. f. 1 

7 I. flraitway calm, and boarded with a pirate :] Thus the _ 
fotio, where alone this paſfage is found. The editor of the lecond n Ka 
| wh appears to have been whoily unacquainted with Shakipeare s 8 
ſeoogy, chaoged.calm to claim'd. The editor of the third olio chans, ö 


clain 
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* But now* is Cade driven back, his men diſpers d; 
And now is York in arms, to ſecond him,— 
*I pray thee, Byckingham, 5 go and meet him; 
* And aſk him, what's the reaſon of theſe arms. N 
+ Tell bim, I'll ſend duke Edmund to the Tower; 
* And, Somerſet, we will commu thee thither, 
# Until his army be diſmiſs'd from him. a 
* Fom. My lord, . Bb 
#* 111 yield myſelf to priſon willingly, 
* Or unto death, to do my country good. 
* K. Hen, In any caſe, be not too rough in terms ; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brook hard language. 
* Buck. I will, my lord; and doubt not fo to deal, 
* As all things ſhall redound unto your good. 
K. Hen. Come, wife, let's in?, and learn to govern 
better; | | l 
For yet may England curſe my wretched reign.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE X. 


Kent. Iden's Garden. 
Enter CAPE. 


* Cade. Fie on ambition! fie on myſelf ; that have a 


'* ſword 


clgin'{ to calm'd ; ang the latter word has been adopted, unneceſſarily 
in my apprekepfion, by the modern editors. Many words were uſed in 


this manner in our author's time, and the import is preciſely the fame 


as if he had written calm'd. So, in King Henry IV. — what a candy 
deal of courteſy,” which Mr. Pope altered improperly to-“ what a deal 
of candy'd courteſy.” 5 

By my Hate Henry, I think, means, Bis rea/m ; which had recently 
become quiet and praceful by the defeat of Cade and his rabble. ** Hith 


2 pirate,” agreeably (o the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time, means, 


„ a pirate,” MaLonsg To 
| believe calm'd {not claim d] is right. The commotion raiſed by 
Cade was over, and the mind of the king was ſubſiding into a calm, 


ben York appeared in arms, to raiſe freſh diſturbances, and deprive it 
ol its momentary peace. STEZVENS. 


3 But now —] But is here not adverſative.-[t was only ju/? na, 
ſays Henry, that Cade and his followers were route). MALON E. | 
a 9 rom wife, let's in, &c.) In the old play the king concludes the 


Come, let us haſte to London now with ſpeed, 
© That folemn proceflivns may be fung, 
* In laud and honoyr ol the God of heaven,” | 
And triumph of 8 vitory.” MaALoNnE. 
1 Rent. Iden's garden. ] Holinſhed, p. 63s, lays: ** — a gentlſe- 
wan of Kent, named Alexander Eden, awaited, fo his time, that " 
tooke 
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> * ſword, and yet am ready to famiſh ! Theſe five days hare 
I hid me in theſe woods; and durſt not peep out, for all 
* the country is lay'd for me; but now am 1 fo hungry, 
* that if I might have a leaſe of my life for a thouſand years 
* I conld ſtay no longer. Wherefore, on a brick-wall have 
*climb'd into this garden; to ſee if I can eat graſs, or pick 
* a fallet another while, which is not amiſs to cool a man's 
* ſtomach this hot weather. And, I think, this word ſallet 
* was born to do me good: for, many a time, but for à 
* fallet, my brain-pan? had been cleft with a brown bill; 
* and, many a time, when I have been dry, and bravely march- 
ing, it hath ſerved me inſtead of a quart - pot to drink in; 
* and now the word ſallet muſt ſerve me to feed on. | 


Enter Toe u, with Servants. 


aden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? 
This ſmall inheritance, my father left me, 
© Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
© I ſeek not to wax great by others? waining 3 ; 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy !; 
1 « Sufficeth, 


tooke the ſaid Cade in a garden in Suſſex, fo that there he was flaine at 
Hothheld, &c."? a 
Iaſtead of the ſoliloquy with which the preſent ſcene begins, the 
quarto has only this ſtage - direction. Enter Jack Cade at one deore, and 
at the other M. Alexander Eyden and his men, and Jack Cade lies dun 
picking of h:arbs, and eating them. STzgEvens. 

Z — but for a ſallet, my bratn-pan, &c.] A ſallet is a helmet, Min- 
ſhieu conjectures that it is derived a ** /alut, Gal. becauſe it keepeih 
the head whole-from breaking.” He adds, * alias ſalade dicitur, a G, 
ſalade, idem; utrum que vero celande, quod caput tegit.” | 

The word un:ioubtedly came to us. from the French In the Stat. 4. 
and 5 Ph. and Mary, ch. 2. we figd—* twentie haquebuts, aud twentie 
morians or fal-ts,” MALCRE. f : 

So, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch. © One of the 
company ſeeing Brutus athirſt alſo, he ran to the river for water, and 
brought it in his et.“ STrEvens. f 

B/ ain ran for ſtull, occurs, 1 think, in Wickliff's tranfla tion of 
Judges, Xix. 33. WHALLEv. „ 

3 — by others waining ;] The folio reads Warning. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. Js in the preceding line was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe. 
4 : Oe M A 1lOvE. 
4 Or gather wralth, I care nit with what envy ;] Or accumul te 
riches, without regarding the odium I may incur in the acquiſition, 
however great that odium may be. Envy is often uſed in this ſenſe dy 
our author and his conte mporaries. It may, however, have here its 
more ordiuaiy acceptation. Tü. 


* 
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« Sufficeth, that T have maintains my ſlate, 
« And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. | 
« Cade. Here's the lord of the ſoil come to ſeize me for a 
« ftray, for entering his fee · ſimple without leave. Ah, vil- 
« Jain, thou wilt betray me, and get a thouſand crowns of 
the king for carrying my head to him; but IH make thee 
« eat iron like an oſtridge, and fwallow my ſword like a great 
pin, ere thou and J part. 4 | 
Iden. Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 
I know thee not; Why then ſhould I betray thee ? 
« Ts't not enough, to break into my garden, 
And, like athief, to come and rob my grounds, 
Climbing my walls in fpight of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe _ terms ? 
Cade. Brave thee? ay, by the beſt blood that ever was 
broach'd, and beard thee too. Look 'on me well : I have 


. 


eat no meat theſe five days; yet, come thou and thy five 
men, and if I do not leave you all as dead as a door-nail 5, 


[ pray God, I may never eat graſs more. | 
Iden. Nay, it ſhall neer be ſaid, while England ſtands, 
That Alexander Iden, an efquire of Kent, | 3 
Took odds to combat a poor famiſh'd man. 
Oppoſe thy ſtedfaſt-gazing eyes to mine , 
* See if thou canſt out-face me with thy looks. 
get limb to limb, and thou art far the lefler : 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; _ 
* Thy leg a ſtick, compared with this truncheon 
My foot ſhall fight with all the ſtrength thou haſt ; 
And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 


7 


This ſpeech in the old play ſtands thus: | 
** Good Lord, how pleaſant is this country life! 
This little land my facher left me here, 
With my contented mind, ſerves me as well, 
* As all the pleaſures in the court can yield, / 
Nor would | change this pleaſure for the court.“ | 
Here ſurely we have not a haſty tranſcript of our author's lines, but 
the diſtin compoſition of a preceding writer. The verſification muſt at 
once firike the ear of every perſon who has peruſed any of our old 
dramas. Martone. | N 


5 — as dead as a deor-na'l,) See X. Henry IV. P. II. Ag v. fe. in. 


: ; STEEVENS, 
. * Oppoſe thy ledfaſi-gazing eyes to mine, & c.] This and the follow- 
4 — lines are an amplification by Shakſpeare on theſe three of the 
ay: | 
Look on me, my limbs are equal unto thine, 
And every way as big: then hand to hand 
** Pil corabat with thee.. Sirra, fetch me Weapons, 


- 


« And ſtand you all aſide.” Matons. 
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Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth. 

As for words, whole Rin 1 

Let this kD report what ſpeech forbears 7. | 
Gade. By my yalour, the moſt complete champion tha 

* eyer I hearg.— Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cyt nat 

gut the burly-boned clown in chines of beet ere thou ſſe 
h God * on my knees, thou apf 


in thy heath, I beleech C 
turn'd to hobnails. [They fight. Cade fallt.] O, 1 
am ſlain! famine, and ng gther, hath ſlain me : let ten 
thouſand devils come againſt me, and give me but the ten 
meals I have loſt, and I'd defy them all. Wither, garden; 
and be henceforth a 4 to all that do well in this 
houſe, becauſe the ynconquer'd foul of Cade is fled. 
Iden. Is't Cade that J have flain, that monſtrous traitor! 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, | 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when 1 am dead® : 1 
| g Ne er 


a «a © «a a M 


4 
«a a 


7 As for words, whoſe greatneſs anſwers words, 55 
e this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears.) For more wird, 
whoſe pomp and tumour may anſwer words, and only words; I ſtall 
forbear them, and refer the "Et to my ſword, fen uss. 
So, in the third part of X. Henry YT: © 
« I will not bandy with thee, word for word, 4 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one.“ * 
Mere (As for mere words) was an arbitrary and unneceſſary ade 
made by Mr. Rowe. MaLogs. FFF 
8 — [ beſeech God -] The folio reads -I beſeech F:ve. This het- 
then deity, with whom Cade was not likely to be much acquainted, 
was undoyhbtedly introduced by the editor of the folio to avoid the 
penaity of the ſtatute, 3 Jac. I ch 21. In the old play 1502, he [a5 
„ beſcech God thou might'ſt fall into ſome ſmirh's hand, and be 
turned to hobunails.*” This the editor of the ſecond edition of the quar!0 
play, no date, but printed in 1619, changed (from the ſame apprehen- 
ſion) to © 1 wonfd thou might'ilt fall.” e Thele alterations fully con- 
firm my note on King Henry /.—Contrary to the generai rule which | 
have obſerved in printing his play, I have not adhered in the present 
inflance to the reading of the folio; becaule 1 am confideat that it pro- 
ceeded not from Sbak peare, but his editor, who, for the reaſon alresd 
iven, makes Faiſtaff ſay to Prince Hemy—“ I knew ye as well a. he 
that made ye,“ inftead of—“ By he Lord, I knew ye,” &c. 
| M a 1998. 
— when I am dead] How Iden was to bang a ſword over his C 
tomb, after he was dead, it is not eaſy to explain, The ſentiment 18 
More correctly expreſſed in the quarto : | 
Oh ſword, I honour thee for this, and in my chamber 
Sbalt thou hang, as a monument to after age, 
For this great ſervice thou haſt done to me. SrEVYYNS. 
Here again we have a ſingle thought conſiderably araplified, Shak” 
ſpeare in new moulding this ſpeech, has uſed the ſame mode of expre- | 


fion that he has employed in the WMinler's Tale: If thou'lt _ 
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* Ne'er ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point; 

* But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 

* To emblaze the honour that thy maſter got. 
« Cade, Iden, ſarewell; and be proud of thy victory: Tell 

Kent from me, ſhe hath: loſt her beſt man, and exhort all 

« the world to be cowards; for I, that never fear'd any, am 

« yanquiſh'd by famine, not by valour. [ Dies, 

* Aen. How much thou wrong'ſt me, heaven be my 

judge. | 

* Die, en. wretch, the curſe of her that bare thee ! 

And as I thruſt thy body in with my ſword, | 

* So with I, I might thruſt thy ſoul to hell? . 


thing to talk on, when thou art dead and rotten come hither." *;. e. for 
people to talk of. So again, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play before us: 
« And dead men's cries do fill the empty air,” | 

Which of our author's plays does not exhibit expreſſions equally bold 
as J will hang thee,“ to expreſs ** I will have thee hung?“ | | 

| muſt juſt obſerve, that moſt of our author's additions ale ſtrongly 
character ſtick of his manner, The making Iden's ſword wear the 
{tzins of Cade's blood on its point, and comparing thoſe ſtains to a 
herald's coat, declare at once the pen of Shakſpeare. Maron x. 

| How much thou wren g me,] That is, in ſuppoſing that I am proud 
of my victory. Jon so 


wrongs Iden by undervaluing his proweſs, and declaring. that he was 
ſubdued by famine,' not by the valour of his adyerſary.—l think Dr. 
Johnſon's is the true interpretation. MALONE. ; 
. So wiſh I, I might thruft thy foul to hell.) Not to dwell upon the 
wickedneſs of this horrid wiſh, with which Iden debaſes his charaQer, 
the whole ſpeech is wild and confuſed. To d:aw a man by the heels, 


would be his grave, if his runk were left to be fed upon by crows, 
The'e I conceive not to be the faults of corruption but negligence, and 
therefore do not attempt correion. Jo NN. | | 5 
The quarto is mere favourable both to lden's morality and language. 
lt omits ths favage wiſh, and makes him only add, aiter the lines I 
tave juſt quoted: | | | 
I'll irag him hence, and with my ſword 

Cut off his head, and bear it with me. 
The player editors ſeem to have preferred want of humanity and com- 
mon ſenſe to fevneſs of lincs, and defect of verfification. STEBVENS. 

By headhng the poet undoubtedly meant, with his hend tratled along 
the ground. By ay ng, „ the dudghilt ſhall be thy grave,'* Iden 
means, the dunghill ſhall be the place where thy dead bo:ty ſhalt be laid: 
the dunghill ſhalt be the only grave which thou ſhalt have. Surely in 
Poetry this is allowable. So, in Macberh c | | 

» our monuments _ 

* Shall be the maws of kites," | : 
After what has been already tated, I fear it muſt be acknowledged, 
at this faulty amphfication was owing rather to our author's defire to 


expand a ſcanty 
jud nty thought of a prece 


zment in the player editors, MALoNs. 
« Henee 


An anonymous writer ſuggeſts that the meaning may be, that Cade 


headlong, is ſomewhat difficult; nor can I diſcover how the dunghilt 


ing writer, than to any want of 


r 
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* Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
.* Unto a dunghill, which ſhall] be thy grave, 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head; 
Which I will bear in triumph to the king, 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. | 
| | [Exit, dragging out the body, 


, CEN EF 1. 


The ſame. Fields between Dartford and Blackheath. 
The King's Camp on one fide. On the other, enter Yor t- 


tended, with drum and colours : his forces at ſome diſtance. 


* York. From Ireland thus comes York, to claim his 
| right, | i 35 

And * the crown from feeble Henry's head: | 
Ring, bells, aloud ; burn, bonfires, clear and bright, 
To entertain great England's lawful king. 
Ah, ſan@a mazeſtas ! who would not buy thee dear? 

« Let them obey, that know not how to rule; 

© This hand was made to handle nought but gold: 

I cannot give due ad ion to my words, 

Except a ſword, or ſcepter, balance it 3. 

A ſcepter ſhall it have, have I a ſoul! ; 
Oa which I'll roſs the flower - de - luce of France. 


/ 


3 — balance 5 That is, Balance my hand. Jon nan. 
4 A ſcepter ſball it have, bave I a ſoul;] I read: | 
A ſcepter ſbali it have, have I a (word. 
York obſerves that his hand muſt be employed with a ſword or ſcepter; 


he then naturally obſerves, that he has a ſword, and reſolves that if be 


has a ſword he will have a ſcepter. Jountson. 
I rather think Vork means to ſay—lf I have a foul, my hand ſhall not 
be without a ſcepter. STEEVENS. | 
This certainly is a very natural interpretation of theſe words, and 
being no friend to alteration merely for the ſake of improvement, we 
ough:, I think, to acquieſce in it. But ſome. difficulty will {till te. 
main; for if we read, with the old copy, Heul, York threatens to © tol 
the flower de- luce of France on his /cepter,”* which ſounds but oddly. 
To toſs it on his werd, was a threat very natural for a man who ha 
already triumphed over the French. So, in K. Henry VI. P. III. 
„ The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes.“ 
However, in the licentious phraſeology of our author, York may 
mean, that he will wield his ſceptre, (that is, exerciſe his royal owe 
when he obtains it, ſo as to abaſe and deſtroy the French.— The fo 
lowing line alſo in Xing Henry VIII. adds ſupport to che old copy: 
Sit, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel.“ MAL OR, Tur 
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Enter BUCktIWGHAM. ä 

Whom have we here? Buckingham to diſturb me? 
The king hath Tent him, ſure: I muſt diſſemble. 

«. Buck. York, if thou meaneſt well, 1 greet thee well. 

Fort. Humphrey of Buckingham, I accept thy greet- 
ng... 8 Fl * | i ome bf © 
Art thou 1 e TE or come of pleafure ? = © 

« Buck, A meſſenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
© To know the reafon of theſe arms in peace; | 0 
Or why, thou—being a ſubject as I am 5,— 
Againſt thy oath and true allegiance ſworn, - 
« Should'ft raiſe fo great a power without his leave. 
Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court. 

© York, Scarce can I fpeak, my choler is ſo 

Fe Son „VV 

0, I could hew up rocks, and fight with flint, 
] am fo angry at theſe abje& terms; | 
© And now hke Ajax Telamonius, _ 
On ſheep or oxen could I ſpend my fury! 
] am far better born than is the king; | 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts: 
* But I muſt make fair weather yet a while, | 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more ſtrong. 
* O Buckingham?, I pr'ythee, pardon me, 
© That I have given no anſwer all this while; 
My mind was troubled with deep melancholy. 
© The cauſe why I have brought this army hither, 
Is to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
* deditious to his grace, and to the ſtate. | 
_ © Buck, That is too much preſumption on thy part: 
© But if thy arms be to no other end, 


Aldi. 


being a ſubje as an,] Here again in the old play we have the 
Rifle and vel ſiſi cation of our author's immediate predeceſſors: 
** Or that thou, being a ſubjeQ as | am, 
{© Should*/t thus approach ſo near with colours fpread, 
«® Whereas the perſon of the king doth kee pe. MALONE. 
6 Scarce can I ſpeak, &c. ] The firſt nine lines of this ſpeech are 
founded on the foll wing in the old play :-: 
| A ſubject as he is: i | 
O, how hate theſe ſpiteful abject terms! 
Bot York difſemble, till then meet thy ſonnes, 
Who now in arms expect thy father's ſight, 
* And not far hence | know they cannot be. Martovs, 
7 0 Backingham,] O, which is not in the authentick copy, was 
Aled, to ſupply the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, MA LORNR. 


| The 
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The king hath yielded unto thy demand; 
The duke of Somerſet; is in the Tawer. 
Torf. Upon thipe honour, is he priſoner ? 
1 n mine honour, he is 77 
* York. Then, Buckingham, I do diſmiſs my powera.— 
© Solters, Frank you all; Uthperſe youlſelvens 
Meet me to-morrow in ſaint George's field, 
* You ſhall have pay, and every thing you wiſh,— 


And let my ſovereign, virtuous Henry, 
Command my eldelf ſon, — nay, all my ſons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love, 

* I'll ſend them all as willing as I live; 


1 Lands, goods, horſe, armour, any thing I have 
* Is his to uſe, ſo Somerſet may die. eos 
* Buck. York, I commend this kind ſubmiſſion : 


© We twain will go into his highneſs“ tent s. 


Enter King Hzx&v attended. 


* X. Hen. Buckingham, doth York intend no harm to us, 
That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm? 

* York. In all ſubmiſſion and humility, | 
Fork doth preſent himfelt unto your highneſs. 

« F. Hen. Then what intend theſe forces thou doſt bring! 

Fork. To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence 9; 
« And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Who ſince I hear'd to be diſcomfited, 


Enter Iban, with Cade's bead, 


Iden. If one ſo rude, and of fo mean condition, 
May pals into the preſence of a king, 
© Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head, 
Ihe head of Cade, whom ] in combat flew. 


. 


* We twain will go into hit highneſs* tent.] Shakſpeare has here de» 
viated from the original play without much propriety, —He has follow: 
ed it in making Heury come to Buckingham and York, inſtead of their 
going to him;—yet without the introduction found in the quarto, where 
the lines ſtand thus: . | : 

Buck. Come, York, thou ſhalt go ſpeak unto the king 
But ſce, his grace 1s coming to meet with us MALONE. n 

9 York. To heave the traitar Somerſet from hence :] The correſpont 
ing ſpeech to this is given in the old play to Buckingham who pr 
the king with the ples that Vork had before made to him for bis f — 
% To heave the duke of Somerſet, &c. This variation could w 
have afifen from copyiſts, ſhort-kan4 writers, or priateis. M aron® 


A. Fm. 


3 art thou! 45 

0, let me view his viſage being dead, "Bip | 

hat living wrobght me fach exceeding trouble, = 

Tell me, my friend, art thou the man that Newthim 2? 
Idea. I was, an't like your majeſty. 

aden. Alexander Iden, that's my name; 

A poor eſquire of Kent, that loves bis king. 

Baul. So pleaſe it you, my lord, 'rwere not amiſs 

* He were created knight for his good fer vice. 


knight, 
We give thee for reward a'thouſand marks; * 
« And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 
Iden. May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege! 
queen; | 
© Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke, 


1 


Enter Dueen Max ARE T, ana SOMERSET. 


© RL 


* But boldly ſtand, and front him to his face. 
* Tork, How now! is Somerſet at liberty? 


part of the M hole Contention, &c. 1600, is alone ſufficient to prove shat 
piece the work of another pott: 


That haſt ſubdu'd that wicked traitor thus. 
O, let ine ſee that head, that in his life 

Did work me and my land ſuch cruel ſpight. 

A viſage.ſtern; coal-black his eur led hcks; 

Deep trenched furrows in his fr:w0ning' brow, 

Preſageth warlike humeurs in hit life. 

Here take it hence, and thou for thy reward 

Shalt be immediately created Knight : 

Koeel down, my friend, and tell me what's thy name. MA Lone 

1 May Iden, & c.] Iden has ſaid before: f 

Lord! abe would live tur moiled ia à court, 

And may enjoy, &c. | | | . 
Sbakſpeare makes Iden rail at thoſe enjoyments whicli he ſuppoſes to be 


des 
W. 
eit 
etre 


| out of his reach; but no ſooner are they offered to him but he readily 
15 accepts them, Anox vs. | | 
10 In Iden's eulogium on the happineſs of rural life, and his 8 
he the honours beſtowed by his majeſty,” Shakſpeare has merely follow- 
" ei the old play. MALows. ; | 

x. Hau now ! &c.) This peech is greatly amplified, and in other reſ- 
In, ects very different from the original, 'which conſiſts but of ten lines. 


M ALONE. 
„Ihen, 
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. Hen. The head of Cade * ?Gfeit Gold, howtullt 


© K. Hen. How art thou call'd ? and what is thy degree? 


. Hen. Iden, kneel down; [he bneels.] Riſe up a 


AH. Hen. See, Buckingham ! Somerſet comes with the 


© 9. Mar. For thouſand Yorks he ſhall not hide his head, 


* The head of Cade?) The ſpeech correſponding to this in the firſt 


King. Firſt, thanks to heaven, and next, to thee, my friend, 


» * 
Tr a IG 
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Then, York, unlooſe thy long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 5 
* Shall I endure the ſight of Somerſet ?—. | 
« Falſe king] why haſt thou broken faith with me, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuſe ? 
King did I call thee? no, thou art not king; 
Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, 7 
Which dar'ſt not, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor. 
That head of thine doth not become a crown; 
Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's ſtaff, 
And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 
< 'T hat gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine; 
2 Whole ſmile and frown, like to Achilles? ſpear, 
Is able with the change to kill and cure 3, 
Here is a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 
And with the ſame to act controlling laws. 
© Give place; by heaven, thou ſhalt rule no more 
* O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler. 
© Som. O monſtrous traitor !—1 arreſt thee, Vork, 
Of capital treaſon *gainſt the king and crown: 
* Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace. 5 
* York, Would'ſt have me kneel? firſt let me aſk of 
| theſe , | Te pt 
* If they can brook I bow a knee to man. —-. 755 
* Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail; [Exit an Attend, 
* I know, ere they will have me go to ward, | 
* They'll pawn their ſwords for my enfranchiſement. 
« ©. Mar. Call hither Clifford; bid him come amain, 
. [Exit Bouckix c. 


3 


like to Achilles ſpear, 2 | 
Is able with the change to kill an I cure.) 
Mytus et /Emonia juvenis qua cuſpide vulnus | 
| Senſerat, hac ipla cuſpide ſenſi! opem. PaorgrT. Lib. II. El.! 
Greene in his Orlando Furie, 1690, has the ſame alluſion: 
* Where | took hurt, there was | heal'd n.yielt; 
As thoſe that with Achilles' launce were wounded,. 

* F<tch'd help at ſelf ſame pointed ſpeare.“ MaLoNs. 

4 — firft let me aſk of theſe,] By theſe Mr. Tyrwhitt ſuppoſes Voik 
means his knees, on which he lays his hands, or at leaſt point i 
them.” I have no doubt that Vork means either his ſons, whom 8 
mentions in the next line, or his troops, to whom he may be ſuppoſes | 
to p int. Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed the lines, placing that which “ 
now the middle line at the beginning of the ſpeech. But, like many * 
his emendations, it appears to have been unaecetſary. The folio teilt 
of thee. The emendativn was made by Mr. Theobald. Sat we 
ſuiſt:tuted for /on by the editor of the ſecond fol io. The goons 
juſtified both by the context and the old play.“ Fer my enfranchvle- 
ment,” inftead of- my, & c. was likewile his correction. FO 

# 
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* To ſay, if that the baſtard boys of York | 
| « Shall be the ſurety for their traitor father. 

4 York, Oblood-beſpotted Neapolitan, _ 
Out- caſt of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge ! 
The ſons of York, thy betters in their birth, 

« Shall be their father's bail; and bane to thoſe | | 
That for my ſurety will refuſe the boys. Po? 


Enter EpwarD and RICHARD PLANTAGENET, with forces, 
at one fide ; at the other, . with forces alſo, old CLirrorn 
and his ſon. | . | 4; 


* See, where they come; PII warrant, they'll make it good. 
* 9. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny their bil. 
« Clif. Health and all happineſs to my lord the king! 
. | | | \ [Eneels, 
« York, T thank thee, Clifford: Say, what news with 
thee ? | | l ; 
© Nay, do not fright us with an angry look : 
We are thy ſovereign, Clifford, kneel again; 
For thy miſtaking ſo, we pardon thee. 
Clif. This is my king, York, I do not miſtake ; 
© But thou miſtak'ſt me much, to think Ido: 
© To Bedlam with him! is the man grown mad? | 
K. Hen. Ay, Clifford; a bedlam and ambitious hu- 
mour 5 _ DET EO | 
Makes him oppoſe himſelf againſt his king. — 
© Clif. He is a traitor; let him to the lower, 
And chop away that factious pate of his. 
9. Mar. He is arreſted, but will not obey: ; 
His ſons, he ſays, ſhall give their words for him. 
* 7ork, Will you not, ſons ? 15 
Ew, Ay, noble father, if our words will ſerve. 
* Rich. And if words will not, then our weapons ſhall. 
_ * Clif. Why, what a brood of traitors have we here! 
* York. Look in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo; 
lam thy king, and thou a falſe. heart traitor. — 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears 5, 


- 


* 


a bedlam and ambitious humour —] The word bedlam ws ü act 
uſed in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, nor was Bethlehem Hoſpital 
(vulgarly called Bedlam) converted into a houſe or hoſpital for Junaticks 
till the reign of king Henry the Eighth, who gave it to the city of Lon- 
don for that purpo'e. GREY | 


Shakſpeare was led iuto this anachroniſm by the acthor of the elder 
Play. Ma LoxE. | 


6 Call hither to the Bak» my e brave bear. 

. Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come—) The Nevils, earls of War- 
dick, had a bear and rag ged. af for their cognizance. Sin I. Haws. 
| : f [hat 
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That, with the very ſhaking of their chains, 
* They may aſtoniſh theſe fe [ lurking curs 7; 
* Bid Saliſbury, and Warwick, come to me ®. 


Drums. Enter Wa xwick and Suits BURY, with forces. | | 


* Clif. Are theſe thy bears? we'll bait'thy bears to death, 
© And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, b 
If thou dar'ſt bring them to the baiting- place. 
Nich. Oft have | ſeen a ſoft oer · weening cur 
* Run back and bite, becauſe he is withheld 9; 
* Who, being ſuffer'd * with the bear's fell paw, 
* Hathclapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry'd : 
* Andſuch a piece of ſervice will you do, 
If you o At 0 your ſelf to match lord Warwick. 
* Clif. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump, 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape! 
* York. Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly anon. 
* Clif. Take heed, leſt by your heat you burn yourſelves. 
* K. Hen. Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot to bow 
Old Saliſbury,— ſhame to thy ſilver hair, 
Thou mad miſ-leader of thy brain- ſick ſon !— 
What, wilt thou on thy death · bed play the ruffian, 
* And ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpectacles? 
O, where is faith? O, where is loyalty ? 
* If it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth ?— 
* Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 
And ſhame thine honourable age with blood? 
* Why art thou old, and want'ſt experience ? 
Or wherefore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it? 
For ſhame ! in duty bend thy knee to me, 


7 — fell lurking cart :] Curs who are at once a compound of 7 
and tr:achery. STEEVENS. | | 

8 Bid Sal fouty, and Warwick, come to me] Here in the eld play 
the following lines are found: | | | 

King. Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himſelf. 
York. Call Buckingham and all the friends thou haſt ; 
Both thou and they ſhall curſe this fatal hour. 

Buckingham accordingly enters immediately with. his forces. Shak- 
ſpeare, we ſee, has not introduced him in the preſent ſceue, but bat 
availed himſelf of thoſe lines below, MALONYE | : 

9 Oft have I ſeen, &c] Bear-biiting was anciently a royal ſport * 
See Stow's Account of Queen Elizabeth's amuſemenis of this kind; and 
Langham's Letter concerning that Queen Enter taln ment at Kenelwt! 
Caſtle. PERc X. . | = 0 

* — being ſuffer'd—] Being ſuffer*d. to approach to the bears / 
paw. Such may be the meaning. I am not however ſure but the foe 
meant, being in a ſtate of /vferance ar pain. Mallon «Tha 
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* That bows untothe grave with mickle age. 

* Sal, My lord, Thaveconfider'd with myſelf 

* The title of this moſt renowned duke ; 

* And in my conſcience do repute his grace 

+ The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. | 

, Hen. Halt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 

* Fal. I have. | 

. Hen. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heaven for ſuch an 
oath ? 

Sal. It is great fin, to ſwear unto a ſin; 

gut greater fin, to cep a ſinful oath, 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 

o do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

* To force a ſpotleſs virgin*s chaſtity, | % 

* To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

* To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right; 

* And haveno other reaſon for this wrong, 

* Put that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 

* 9, Har. A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. | 
, Hm, Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himſelf. 
© 7 :þ. Call Buckingham, and all the friends thou haſt, 
© [am reſolv'd for death, or dignity *. WP 
« Ci. The firſt T warrant thee, if dreams prove true. 
ar. You were beſt to go to bed, and dream again, 
To keep thee from the tempeſt of the field. 

%. 1 am refolv'd to bear a greater ſtorm, 
Than any thou canſt conjure up to-day 
And that I'll write upon thy burgonet 3, 
Might I but know thee by thy houſhold badge “. | 
ar. Now by my father's badge, old Nevil's creſt, 
The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged ſtaff, 
This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
(As on a mountain top the cedar ſhews, 


That keeps bis leaves in ſpight of any florm, ) 
Eren to affright thee with the view thereof, 


1 It is great fin, to {wear unto a fin oi We have the ſame ſentimeat 

in Love's Labour Loff : . 

Iltis religion, to be thus forſworn.” 

Again, in King Johne 

lk is religion that doth make vows kept; 

3 But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn ; 4: 

: And oft forſworn to keep what thou doſt ſwear,” MALoxz. 
— for death, or dignity.) The folio read-—and dignity. The 

emengation was made by Mr. Pope. MALOR E. | 

175 burgonet,] is a helmet. Jon nson. 

5 IM {by houſhold badge.) The folio has houſed badge, owing probably 
© Uanlcriber's ear deceivivg him. The true reading is found in 

the old play. Matos, | 


Vor. IX, L Clif. 
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Clif. And from thy burgonet I'll rend thy bear, 
And tread it under foot with all contempt, 
« Deſpight the bear ward that protects the bear. 
Z. Clif. And fo to arms, victorious father, 
To quell the rebels, and their *complices. 
Rich. Fie! charity, for ſhame ! ſpeak not in ſpight, 
For you will ſup with Fe/u Chrift to-night. | 
* Caf ns ſtigmatick 5, that's more than thou can 
tell. ; | 
* Rich, If not in heaven, you'll furely ſup in hell. 
| | | ( Exeunt ſeveralh. 


* 


SCENE II. 


Saint Albans. 


a 


Alarums ; Excurſions, Enter Warwick, 


War. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick calls! 

And if thou doſt not hide thee from the bear, 
Now, —when the angry trumpet ſounds alarm, 
And dead men's cries do fill the empty air,— 
Clifford, I fay, come forth and fight with me! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
* is hoarſe with calling thee to arms. 


Enter York. 


How now, my noble lord? what, all a- foot? 

* York. The deadly- handed Clifford flew my ſteed; 
© But match to match I have encounter'd him, 
* And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 


Even of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well 5, 
Enter CLirroxd. 


War. Of one or both of us the time is come. 

York. Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other chace, 
For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death. | 

War. Then, nobly, Vork; 'tis for a crown thou fight'lt,— 


Ss foul ſt igmatick, ] A Rligmatich is one on whom nature has ſel! 
mark of def rmity, a ſtigma. STEEVENS. 

This certainly is the meaning here, A fiigmatick originally and pro- 
perly ſignifie:! + perſon who had been branded with a hot iron for lome 
crime. See Bu lkar's Eng / Expoſitor, 1616. M ALONE. 

6 Even f the benny b aft he loud ſo e] In the old play: 

„The bonnieſt gray, that e'er was bred in North,” 7 
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As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to day, 2 
It grieves my ſoul to leave thee unaſſail'd. [Exit WAR wIex. 
« Clif. What ſeeſt thou in me, York? ? why doſt thou 
| auſe? | 
« York. With thy brave bearing ſhould I be in love, 
gut that thou art ſo faſt mine enemy. | 
« Clif. Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 
© But that 'tis ſhewn ignobly, and in treaſon. 
orb. So let it help me now againſt thy ſword, 
As | in juſtice and true right expreſs it! 
« Clif. My ſoul and body on the action both !— 
© York, A dreadful lay 5 !—addreſs thee inſtantly, 
| b | T hey fight, and Clifford falls. 
« Clif. La fin couronne les oeuvres ?, ies 
Tors. Thus war hath given thee peace, for thou art (till. 
peace with his ſoul, heaven, if it be thy will! [ Exit. 
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7 What ſeefl thau in me, York ? Kc. ] Inſtead of this and the ten fol- 
towing lines, we find thele in the old play, and the variation is worch 
noting: 

Joſs York. Now, Clifford, ſince we are ſingled here a'one, 
Be his the day of doom to one of us; 
For now my heart hath worn immortal hate 
To thee and all the houſe of Lancaſter | 
Clif. And here I ſtand, and pitch my foot to thine, 
Vowing ne'er t« ſtir till thou or | be ſlain; 
For never ſhall my heart be ſafe at reſt, 
Till I have ſpoil'd the hateful houſe ol Vork. 
lAlaærums, and they fie bt, and Vork kills Clifford. 
York. Now Lancaſter, fit ſure; thy finews ſnrink. 
Come, fearful Henry, groveling on thy face, 


Yield up the crown unto the prince of Vork. [Exit York. 
TW MaLows, 
A dreadful lay J] A dreadful wager ; a tremendons ſtake. 


Jounson, 
9 La fin couroune les ceuvres.) The players read: 


La fin cor rone let eu menen. STEEVENS. 
Correted by the editor of the econd folio. Matogs. 


Dies.] Our author, in making Clifford fall by the hand of York, 
has departed from the truth of hiſtory. a p:aQtice not uncommon to 
bim when he does his utm-..ſt to mak+ his characters conſi lerable. This 
circuuſtance however ſerve to prepare the reader or pectator for thes 
vergeance afterwards taken by Clifford's ſon on York and Rutland, 

It is remarkable, that at the beginning of the third part of this hiſto- 


rical play, the poet has forgot this occuirence, and there epreſent 
Lliford's death as it really happened: 


Lord Cl fird and Lord Stafford all abreaſt 

* Charg'd cur main battle"; front ;, and breahin 8 

Mere by the ſæver di of common ſeldiers ſlain.” PrRex. 
For this inconſiſtency the elder poet muſt anſwer; for theſe lines are 
i the True tragedie of Richard duke of York, & on which, as 1 con- 
"ve, the third part of King Heary 1 was founded. Malo k. 


2 Enter 
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Enter youny CuirrorD, 
* . CIF. Shame and confuſion! all is on the rout 2; 
* Fear frames diforder, and diſorder wounds 
* Where it ſhould guard O war, thou ſon of hell, 
* Whom angry heavens do make their miniſter, 
* [Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
* Hot coals of vengeance ! Let no ſoldier fly : 
* He, that is truly dedicate to war, | 
* Hath no ſelf. love; nor he, that loves himſelf, 
* Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 
* The name of valour,—O, let the vile world end. 
= - [Seeing his dead father, 
* And the premiſed flames 3 of the laſt day 1 
* Knit earth and heaven together! = 
* Now let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
* Particularitics and petty ſounds 
* To ceaſe * !—Waſt thou ordain'd, dear father, 
* To loſe thy youth in peace, and to atchieve 5 
* The ſilver livery of advifed age *; 


* And, in thy reverence 7, and thy chair-days, thus 


2 Shame and confi fron !'all ir en the reut ;] Inſt ead of this long ſpeech, 
we have the f lowing lies in ihe old play : 
Y Clif Father of Cumberland! 
Where may I feck my :ged father forth? 
O diſmal git} fee where he breathleis lies, 
All ſmear'd and welter*d in hi: luke warm blood! 
Ah, aged pillat of all Cum! erlana*1rve boute 
Sv tet f the, to ti'y murder phift | ſwear 
Inmorial hate vn obe houfe o York; 
Nor never ſhall I Nleep ecufe on night, 
Tiii 1 have urioufly reveng'd thy death, 
And left not one oi them tq,breathe on earth. 
1 | He takes him up en his bath, 
Ard thus as old Archiſes ſen did bear 
His aged atber on his manly back, 
And fough! with h:watainft E bloody Greehbs, 
Even ſo will | ;—biut Hay, here's one of them, 

. To whom my lovl hath fuer immortal hate, Mater. 

3 And ihe pren 1!: d flame; —} [; emnrjed. for lent beo e their time. 
The ſenſe i, It the flame referved for the laſt day be ſe th Ww. 

* WARBVU ETON. 
4 Ti ceaſe 1] is toe, a verb active. So, in Trmon of Alben: 
he, be not c. | 
« With fight Genial—.” Sreevius. 

5 — to achieve] is, to obtain. Jonns N. | 

6 of ad i d age:} Adviſed is wile. experienced MaArcwy. 

7 And, in thy reverence,) In that piricd «<f lite, which is entitled to 
the reverence of others. Our author has uted the word in the ate 
manner in As you lite it. whete the younger bother ſays to the ellen 
(fpeaking of their father,) ** thou art indeed nearer to i 
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* To die in ruffian battle Even at this ſight, 
My heart is turn'd to ſkone® : and, while tis mine, 
It ſhall be tony. York not our old men ſpares ; 
* No more will I their babes: tears virginal 
* $Shull be to me even as the dew to fire; 
* And beauty, that tne tyrant oft reclaims, 
* Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax 8. 
* Henceforth, I will not have to do with pity : 
Meet l an infant of the duke of York, 
Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 
* As wild Medea young Abſyrtus did : 
Ia cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. | 
Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford's houſe ; 
| [Taking up the body, 
© As did ZEneas old Anchiſes bear, 
So bear I thee upon my manly ſhoulders ? ; 
* But then Æneas bare a living load, f 
* Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of mine. [Exits 


Fuer RichARD PLANTAGENET and SoMERSET, fightings 
and SOMERSET i Killed. 


Rich. So, he thou there; 


* My heart ii turn'd te ſtone :] So, in Othello : © my heart is turn'd 
to tone; | ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand.” MALONE. 
8 — io my flaming wrath be oil and flax.) So, in Hamlet 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
« And melt in her own fire.” STetvens. 5 
+ 4s wild Medea, &c.) When Medea fled with Jaſon from Colchos, 
ſhe murdered her brother Abſyrtus, and cut his body into ſeveral pieces, 
that her father might be prevented for fome time from purſuing her. 
See Ovid, Tri. Lib. III. El. g. . ; 
— divellit, divulſaque membra per agro 
Diſnpat, ia multis invenienda locits :— 
U: genitor lu uquè novo tardetur, et artus 
Dum legit extinctos, triſte moretur iter. MALons. 
9 The quarto copy has thefe lines: 
Even ſo will Il. — But ſtay, here's one of them, 
: To whum my ſoul hath ſworn immortal hate. | 
Enter Richard, and then Clifford lays down his father, fights with him, 
and Richard flies away again. 
Out, crook-back'd villain, get thee from my ſight! 
But | will after thee, and once again 
(When I have borne my father to his tent} 
P!l try ny fortune better with thee yer, | 
[Exit young Clifford, with his father, 
5 | STEEVENS. 
This is to be added to all the other circumſtances which have been 
uged to ſhe that the quarto play was the production of an elder writer 
than Shakſpeare. The former deſcription of Æaeas is different. See 
P. 220, n. 2. MALoN k. Oo 
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For, underneath an ale-houſe? paltry ſign *, 

The caſtle in faint Albans, Somerſet 

Hath made the wizard famous in his death 2.— 

* Sword, hold thy temper ; heart, be wrathful ſtill : © 
* Prieſts pray for enemies, but princes kill. {£xil 


Alarums. Excurſions. Enter King Henry, Pucen Mai- 


GARET, and others, retreating. 


2. Mar. Away, my lord . you are ſlow ; for ſham, 
| away! 5 
* K. Zen. d we out- run the heavens ? good Margaret, 
| _ lay. = | 
* 2, Mar What are you made of? you'll not fight nor 
fy 


* Now is it manhood, wiſdom, and defence, 


For, wndern:a!h an ale-houſe” paltry fign,] Dr. Johnſon juſtly ob- 
ſerves what the particle for feerns to be u ed here without any apparent 
inference. The correſponding patiage in the old play induces me to be- 
fieve (hat a lice hat been omitted, perhaps of this import 2 

* Behold the prop becy is come to paſs 1 7 
« For, underneath—"" &c. 
We have already two fimiler omiffions in this play. Matons. 

Thus the paſſage ſtands in the quarto : | 

Rich. So lie thou there, and tumble in thy blood! 
What's here 2 the ſign of the Caſtle ? 
Then the prophecy is come to paſ: ; 
For Somerſet was forewarned of caſtles, | 
The which he always did obſerve ; and now, 
Behold, under a paltry ale-houſe ſign, 
The Caſtle in faint Albans, Somerſet _ | 

Hlech made the wizard famous by his death. SrrEvrus. 

2 — famous in his death —] The death of Somerſet here accom- 
pliſhes that equivocal prediction given by Jourdain, the witch, concern. 
ing his duke; which we meet with at the cloſe of the firſt act of tits 


play : 


N N K & wu 


Let him ſbun caſtles : | 9 
Safer ſhall he be upen the ſandy plains, 
Than where caſtles, mounted, and. 


i. e. the repreſentation of a caſtle, mounted for a gn. TH RoBALD. 


3 Away, my lord, &c) Thus in the old play: 
Prucen. Away, my lord, and fly to London ftraight; 
Make haſte, for vengeance comes along with them; 
Come, ſtand not to expoltulate : let's go. 
King. Come then, fair queen, to London let us haſte, 
And fumman a parliament with ſpeed, | 
To (ſtop the fury of theſe dire events. [Exeunt King and Sw 
Previous to the entry of the king and queen, there is the followis 
ſtage-direction : 
© 4larums again, and then lenter three or four bearing the duke © 
Buckinghara wounded to his tent. Alarums fill, and then enter tht king 


d queen.” ONE, | | 
end quee Malton | 270 
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Jo give the enemy way; and to ſecure us 
+ By what we can, which can no more but fly. 

| | [Alarum afar off 

If you be ta'en, we then ſhould ſee the bottom 
Of all our fortunes * : but if we haply ſcape, 
* (As well we may, if not through your neglect,) 
We ſhall to London get; where you are lov'd ; 
* And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 


May readily be (topp'd. | | 
Enter young CLIFF ORD. 


. Clif. But that my heart's on future miſchief ſer, 
* | would ſpeak blaſphemy ere bid you fly; * 
* But fly you muſt; uncurable diſcomfit 
* Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent parts 5. 
Away, for your relief! and we will live 
* To ſee their day, and them our fortune give: 


* Away, my lord, away ! [Exeunt. 


4 If you be taben, wwe then ſhould ſee the bottom 
Ot all our fortunes :] Of this expreflion, which is undoubtedly 
Shakſpeare's, he appears 10 have been fond. 8 in K. Henny. P. l. 
6 for therein ibvuld we read | 
„The very bettom and the foul of hope, 
«© The very lift, the very utmott bound 
* OF all our fortunes,” _ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
** Which ſees into the bottom of wy grief.“ 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
© To look into the bottom of my place.“ MAaLONE. 
5 — all our prejent parts.] Should we not read ur. TYRwiTT. 
The text is undoubtedly right. So, betore: 
** Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
* Hot coals f vengeance.” 
I think | have met with part tor party in other books of that time. 
So, in the proclamation for the apprehenſion of John Cade, Stowe's 
Chronicle, p. 646, edit. 1605 ; ** — the which John Cade allo, after 
this, was 'worne to the French parts, and dwel.ed with them,“ &c. 
„Again, in Hall's Chronicle, K:ng Henry VI. fol. 101: i in con- 
ciulion king Edward ſo courazeoufly comferted his men, refreſhing the 
Wear), and helpintz the wounded, that the other part [i. e. the adverie 
army] was diicomforted and oveicome. See allo a preceding extract 
trom the ſame Chronicle in p. 647. 
Again, in Coriolinus : 
- —— if | cannot perſuade thee 
; Rather to ſhew a nobl- grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the one,”— _ | 
Ia Plutarch the correſponding paſſage runs thus: For if I cannot 


perſuade thee rather to do good unto both parties, &c.” MALONE. 
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SCENE III. 


Fields near Saint Albans, 


Alarum. Retreat. Flouriſh ; then enter Lokk, Ricuany 
PLanTAGENET, WARWICK, and ſoldiers, with: drum and 
colours. | | | 


« York. Of Saliſbury, who can report of him 6; 
* That winter lion, who, in rage, forgets 
* Aped contuſions and all bruſh of time?; 
* And, like a gallant in the brow of youth s, 
* Repairs him with occaſion ? this happy day 
* Is not itſelt, nor have we won one foot, 
If Saliſbury be Joſt. 
« Rich, My noble father, 
© 1 hree times to-day J holp him to his horſe, 
© Three times beſtrid him 9, thrice I led him off, 
* Perluaded him from any further act: 


6 Of Sa/iſbury, &c.] The correſponding ſpeeches to this and the (ole 
lowing, are thele, in the original play: | | 
Tork. How now, boys ! fortunate this fight hath been, 
I hope to us and ours, for England's. good, | 
And our great honour, that ſo long we loſt, 
Whiiſt faint hearted Henry did uſurp our rights. 
But did you ſee old Saliſbury, ſince we 
With bloody minds did buckle wi h the foe ? 
would not for the loſs of this right hand 
That aught but weil betide this good old man. 
Rich. My lord, I ſaw in the thickeli throng, 
Charging his launce with hes old weary arms 
And thijice I ſaw him heaten from his horſe, 
And thrice this hand did ſet him up again; 
And til! he fought with courage gain his foes ; 
Tae boſd-it-ipirited man that e'er mine eyes bebeld. MAalort 
7 — bruſs of time :] The gradual detrition of time, So, in Timon 0 
Athens + ** — one winter's r-. STLEVENS- ; ; 
8 — gallant in the brow of youth,;) The brow of youth. is the height 
of youth, as the brow of a hill is its ſummit. So, in Ochell: - 
9 — the head and f» ont of my offending.“ 
Again, in K. Febn - | 
» Why here walk | inthe black brew af night.“ STEEVERS 
9 Three times b-firid him, ] That is, Thiee times law im fallen, 
and. ſtriding over him, defended him till he recove:ed. Joux 
Of his act of friendſhip, which Shakſpeare has frequently noticed in 
other places, no mention is made in the old play, as the reader ma) _— 
in n. 6. of this page; and its intreductien here is one o. the 25 
merous minute circumſtances, which when united form almoil 7 
ſive proof that the piece before us was conſtructed on foundation: Leid & 
2 preceding wiiter, MALONE. | 
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But ſtill, where danger was, {till there I met him; 
And like rich hangings in a homely houſe, 

* So was his will in his old feeble body. 

* Zut, noble as he is, look where he comes, 


Enter SALISBURY, 


© Sal. Now, by my fword, well haſt thou fought to-day * ; 
© By the maſs, ſo did we all.—I thank you, Richard: 
God knows how long it is I have to live; 
And it hath pleas'd him, that three times to-day 
© You have defended me from imminent death. 
* Well, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
is not enough our foes are this time fled, ge” 
* Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature 3, 

« York. IT know, our ſafety is to follow them 
© For, as I hear, the king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliament “. 
« Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth z— 
© What ſays lord Warwick, ſhall we after them? 
War. Afcer them! nay, before them, if we can. 


" 9 I": * an A 5 9 c = ned” * „ 
„%%% m⁵ d ff AA 


Well haſt thou fought, &c.] The variation between this ſpeech and 
that in the original play deſerves to be noticed: 

Sa Well haſt thou fought this day, thou valiant duke; 

And thou brave bud of York's increaſing houſe, 

Tae (mall remainder of my weary life, 

| hold. for thee, for with thy warlike arm | | 
Thiee times this day thou haſt preſery'd my life, Ma Lowe. 


2 Woll, lards, we have not get that which wwe have ;] i, e. we have 
not lecured, we are not ſure of retaining, that which we have acquired. 
Ia our author's Rape of Lucrece, a poem very nearly contemporary with 
the preſent piece, we meet with a ſimilar expreſſion: 

++ That oſt they have not that whi.h they poſſes,” MaLons. 


3 Being oppoſites of ſuch repairing nature.] Being enemies that are 
likely ſo ion to rally and recover themſelves from this defeat. 

To r-þair in our author's laug age i, to renzvate, So, in Cymbe.ine. 
O, diſſ>yal thi.g ! 

„ That ſhould'ſt repair my youth,—,” 

Again, in Alls evell that ends well : 

lt much repairs me, 8 

* To talk of your good father.” MALONE. 


*To call a prejent court of parliament.] Theking and queen left the ſtage 
0n'y juſt as York entered, and have not faid a word about calling a par- 
hament. Where then could Vork haar this? — The fact is, as we have 
een, that i the old play the king does iay, he will call a parlia- 
ment,” but our author has omitted the lines. He has, therefore, here 
n lome other places, fallen into an impropriety, by ſo netimes fol- 
zowing and at others delerting his original, MALONE. i 


L 5 Now 
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Now by my faith 5, lords, 'twas a glorious day: 
Saint Albans' battle, won by famous York, 
Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come.— : 

Sound, drums and trumpets ;—and to London all: 
And more ſuch days as theſe to us befall! [Exeunt, 


5 Now by my faith,] The firſt folio reads—Now by my hand. This 
undoubtedly was one of the many alterations made by the editors of that 
copy, to avoid the penalty of the Stat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. See p. 208, n, 
8. The true reading J have reſtored from the old play. Marlon. 
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' Perſons Re preſented. 


King Henry the Sixth : 
Edward, Prince of Wales, his jon, 
Lewis XI. King of France. | 
Duke of Somerſet, . 
Duke of Exeter, | 
Earl of Oxford, | g 
Earl 0 Northumberland, Lordi on King Henry's ſide 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, | 
Lord Clifford, 
Richard Plantagenet, Dale of York. 
Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King 

Edward IV. 
Edmund, Zarl of Rutland, his ſons. 
George, afterwards Duke of Clarence, 
Richard, afterwards Duke of Gloceſter, 
Duke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Montague, 
Earl of Warwick, EE FO ap I 
Earl 97 Pembroke, (27 #5 Duke of Vork's party. 
Lord Haſtings, 
Lord Stafford, 
Sir John er, 3 3 h 
Sir Hugh Mortimer, uncles to the Due % York. 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, a Youth. 
Lord Rivers, brother to 1 Grey. Sir William Stanley. 
Sir John Montgomer r John Somerville, 
Tutor to Rutland. Iris of York. Lieutenant of the Tower, 
A Nobleman. ' T wo Keepers. A Huntſman. 
A fon that has killed his father. 
A father that has killed his Joh. 


Queen Margaret. 
Lady Grey, afterwards Queen to Edward IV. 
Bona, /ifter to the French queen. 


Soldiers, and other Aitendants on King Henry and King Ed- 
ward, Mefjengers, Watchmen, Cc. | 


SCENE, during part of the third ae, in France; during 
all the reft of the play, in England. 


THIRD PART OF 
K IN EENK YT 


ACT: RB 8 E I. 
Lande The Parliameni-Houſe. 


Drums. Some Soldiers of York's party break in. Then, 
Enter the Duke of Lokk, EpwarD, RicyarnDy, Nok- 
FOLK, MonTaGUE, WARWICK, and Others, with white 
roſes in their hats. | | 


Mar. 1 wonder, how the king eſcap'd our hands, 
York, While we purſu'd the horſemen of the north, 
| He 


1 The a gion of this play (which was at firſt printed under this t tle, 
The true Tragedy of Richard Duke of Ter, and the goad Ring Henry 
the Sixth; or, The Second Part of the Contention of Y:rk and Lancaſ- 
er) opens juſt after the firſt battle at Saint Albans, [May 23, 14g5,] 
„herein the Vork faction carried the day; and cloſes with the murder 
of king Henry VI. and the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king 
Edward V. [November 4, 1471.) So that this hiſtory takes in the 
pace of full ſixteen years, THEOBALD. | ; 

have never ſeen the quarto copy of the Second part of TUR WNOIE 
Co\NTENTION, &c printed by Valentine Simmes, for Thomas Mil- 
Ungton 16003 but the copy printed by W. W. for Thomas Milling- 
toi, 1600, is now before me, and it is not preci.ely the ſame with that 
 delc:ibed by Mr, Pope and Mr. Theobald, nar does the undated edi - 
don (printed in fact, in 1519) correſpond with their deſcription. The 
dle of the piece printed in 1600, by W. W. is as follows: The true 
Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke, and the death of good King Henrie 
the Sext: With the whale contention betepeen the te houſes Lancafter 
ens Y:rke: as it was ſundry times acted by the Right Honourable the 
Hale of Pembrooke his Servants. Printed at London by W. WH. for 
Tena Millington, and are to be fold at his ſhohpe under St Pelar's 
Church in Corneal, 1600.” On this piece Shakſpeare, as I conceive, 
mn 1591 formed. the drama before us. See the Eſſay at the end of this 
. MALON E. | 
T8 p:e!ent hiſtorical drama was altered by Crowne, and brought on 
5 lage in the year 1680, under the title of The Miſeries of Civ War. 
vurely the works of Shakſpeare could have been little read at that pe- 
10d; for Crowne in his prologue, declares the play to be entirely bis 
own compoſition :; 

- For by his feeble {kill "tis built alone, 
The divine Shakſpeare did not lay one flone.“ 


whereas 
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Were 1 {words of common ſoldiers flain *. . 


230 "THIS FART OF 
He lily ſtole away, and left his men: 

Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 

© Chear'd up the drooping army; and himſelf, 
Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a- breaſt, 

* Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 


Edw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Buckingham, 
« Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerous: | 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow ; 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. | 
85 . being his bloody ſword, 
Mont, And, brother, here's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 
| wg 8 II. York, fhewing hi, 

Whom TI encounter'd as the battles join'd. 
Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what I did. * 


[throwing down the duke of Somerſet's head, 
* York. Richard hath beſt deſerv'd of all my ſons.— 


whereas the very firſt ſcene is that of Jack Cade copied almoſt verbs 
tim from the ſecond part of XK. Henry VI. and ſeveral others fromthis 
third part, with as little variation, STzevens. 

This play is only divided from the former for the convenience of ex- 
hibition; for the ſeries of action is continued without interruption, nor 
are any two ſcenes of any play more cloſely connected than the fiſt 
ſcene of this play with the laſt of the former. Jounsow, | 

2 Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers flain.) Dr. Percy in a note 
on the preceding play, (p. 219, n. 1.) has pointed out the inconſiſtency 
between this account, and the repreſentation there, Clifford being kill- 
ed on the ſtage by the duke of York, the preſent ſpeaker. Shakſpeare 
was led into this inconfiſtency by the author of the original plays: if 
indeed there was but one author, for this circumſtance might lead ut 
to ſuſpe& that the firſt and ſecond part of The Conteniion, &c. were not 
written by the ſame hand, —However, this is not deciſive; for the 
author, whoever he was, might have been inadvertent, as we find 
Shakſpeare undoubtedly was. MaLone, 

* Speak bor for me, and tell them what I did.] Here, as Mr. 
Elderton of Saliſbury has obſerved to me, is a groſs anachroniſm. At 
the time of the firit battle of Saint Albans, at which Richard is repre- 
ſented in the laſt ſcene of the preceding play to have fought, he was, 
according to that gentleman's calculation, not one year old, having 18 
he conceives) been born at Fotheringay caſtle, October 21, 1454. At 
the time to which the third ſcene of the firſt act of this play is referred, 
he was, according to the ſame gentleman's computation, but fix years 
old; and in the fifth act, in which Henry is repreſented as having been 
killed by him in the Tower, not more than ſixteen and eight months. 

For this anachroniſm the author or authors of the old plays on which 
our poet founded theſe two parts of King Henry the Sixth, are anſwer- 
able, MALoNE 
| What, 
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What, is your grace 3 dead, my lord of Somerſet? 
| Nerf. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 
Rich. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's head. 
Mar. And ſo do I. Victorious prince of York, 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 
] vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal feat : poſſeſs it, York ; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs'. 
York, Aſſiſt me then, ſweet Warwick, and I will; 
For hither we have broken in by force. | 
Norf. We'll all aſſiſt you; he, that flies, ſhall die, 
York, Thanks, gentle Norfolk, - Stay by me, my lords; — 
And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no violence, 
© Unleſs he ſeek to thruſt you out by force. [They retire. 
* York. The queen, this day, here holds her parliament ; 
* But little thinks, we ſhall be of her counſel: 
* By words, or blows, here let us win our right. 
- Rich, Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this houſe. 
War. The bloody parhament ſhall this be calPd, 
Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
| And baſhful Henry depos'd, whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 
| * York, Then leave me not, my lords; be reſolute ; 
I mean to take poſſeſhon of my right. 
War. Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
© The 3 he that holds up Lancaſter, | 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells “. 
II plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares :— 
Reſolve thee, Richard; claim the Engliſh crown. 
[Warwick lead York to the throne, who feats himſelf. 


| Flouriſh, Enter King Hengy, CLirrokD, NorTnum- 
| BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, EXETER, and Others, 
with red roſes in their hats. 


K. Hen. My lords, look where the ſturdy rebel fits, 
Eren in the chair of ſlate ! belike, he means, | 


5 What, is your grace—] The folio reads—But is your grace, &c. 

; vas evidently a miſtake of the tranſcriber, the word in the old play 

Wy What, which ſuits ſufficiently with York's exultation; whereas 
p affords no ſenſe whatſoever. M Lom k. 

Be; if Warwick ſhake his bells.) The alluſion is to falconry. The 
0 bad ſometimes little bells hung upon them, perhaps to dare the 
de; that is, to fright them from riſing. Joann. | 

| (Back'd 


A. --- THIRD PART OF 
(Back'd by the power of Warwick, that falſe peer, ) 


To aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king. — 
Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father ;— 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you both have vow'd re. 
enge | 
On him, his ſons, his favourites, and his friends. | 
* North. If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on me! 
Clif. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in feel. 
IWe/i. What, ſhall we ſuffer this? let's pluck him down: 
My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Clif. Patience is for poltroons, ſuch as he: | 
He durſt not fit there had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us aſſail the family of Vork. | 
_ = North. Well halt thou ſpoken, couſin ; be it fo. 
K. Hen. Ah, know you not, the city favours them, 
And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck? 
Exe. Bat, when 5 the duke is ſlain, they II quickly fly. 
K. Hen. Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart. 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament-houſe! 
Couſin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe.— 
| ng FT hey advance to the dute, 
Thou factious duke of York, deſcend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet; 
I am thy ſovereign. | 
York. Thou art deceiv'd 6, I am thine. 
Exe. For ſhame, come down; he made thee duke df 
York. TS | | | 
York. Twas my inheritance, as the earldom was“. 


5 Exe. But when, &c.] This line is by the raitake of the compoli- 
tor given to Weſtmoreland, The king's anſwer ſhews thit it belongs t 
Exeter, to whom it is aſſigned in the old play, MALON E. 

6 Th:u art deceiv'd,] Theſe words, which are not in the folio, were 
reſtored from the old play. The defect of the metre in the folio, makes 
it probable that they were accidentally omitted The meaſure is, how- 
ever, ſtill faulty. MaLonE. 5 

7 T, my inheritance, as the earldom was.) York means, { ſun- 
poſe, that the dukedom of York was his inheritance from his fach 5 
as the earldom of March was his inheritance from his mother, Ane 
Mortimer, the wife of the earl of Cambridge; and by naming the earl 
dom, he covert'y aſſerts his right to the crown; for his title to the c 
was not as duke of York, but eat] of March, 

In the origizal play the line ſtands thus: 

«© "Twas my inheritance, as the kingdom 16, — ; 
and why Shakipeare altered it, it is not eaſy to ſay; for the new lige 
only exhibits the ſame meaning more obſcurely. MaLovns, Fur 
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Exe, Thy father was a traitor to the crown, 
War, Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 
In following this uſurping Henry. 8 
Clif. Whom ſhould he follow, but his natural king ? 
War. True, Clifford; and that's Richards, duke of 
Vork. | 
V Hen. And ſhall J ſtand, and thou fit in my throne ? 
Fork. It maſt and ſhall be fo. Content thyfelf. 
ar. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 
e. He is both king and duke of Lancafter ; 
And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain. 
War. And Warwick ſhall difprove it. You forget, 
That we are thoſe, which chas'd you from the field, 
And ſlew your fathers, and with colours ſpread 
March'd through the city to the palace- gates. 

* IVorth. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to my grief; 
And, by his foal, thou and thy houſe ſhall rue it. 

Ve. Plantagenet, of thee, and thefe thy fons, 
Tay kinſmen, and thy friends, Flt have more lives, 
Tian drops of blood were in my father's veins. 

Clif. Urge it no more; leſt that, inſtead of words, 
I fend thee, Warwick, ſuch a meſſenger, 
As ſhall revenge his death, before I ſtir. CS 
* War, Poor Clifford! how I feorn his worthleſs threats! 
York. Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown? 
If not, our fwords ſhall plead it in the field. 

K. Hen. What title haft thou, traitor, to the crown? 
Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York? ; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March : 
| am the fon of Henry the fifth *, | 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to ſtoop, | 
And ſeiz'd upon their towns and provinces 
ar. Talk not of France, fith thou haſt loſt it all. 
XK Hen. The lord protector loft it, and not I; 
Waen I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 


5 —and that's Richard,] The word and, which was accidentally 
omitted in the firſt folio, is found in the old play. Maione. 

9 Thy father wwzs, as thu art, duke of York 7 This is a iniſtake, into 
"h'ch Shakſpeare was led by the author of the old play. The tather of 
Ric ard duke of Volk was carl of Cambri-ge, and was never duke of 
Rs being beheaded in the life time of his elder brother Edward uke 
0 Kork, who fel! in the battle of Agincourt. The olio, by an evident 
rr of the preſs, reads My father. The true reading was furoiſhed 
by the ol! pay. Mabeouk. | 
th | 8 fon of Henry the fifth, ] The militaiy repu ation ol Henry 
de EH is the ſole ſupport, of his fon. The name of Heary the Fifth 
"Priicd the followers of Cade. Journ, | 

Rich. 
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Rich. mo are old enough now, and yet, methinks, you | 
ole z— | 
Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head. 
Edw. Sweet father, do ſo; ſet it on your head. 
Mont. Good brother, [to York.] as thou lov'ſt and ho. 
nour'ſt arms, 

Let's fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. | 
Rich, Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly, 
Zor Sons, peace! 

K. _ Peace thou! and give king Henry leave 10 
ak, | 
War. 3 ſhall ſpeak firſt: — hear him, lords; 

And be you ſilent and attentive too, | 

For he, that interrupts him, ſhall not live. | 
KEH. Hen. Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my king) 

throne , 

Wherein my grandfire, and my father, fat ? 

No : firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm; 

* Ay, and their colours—often borne in France ; 

And now in England, to our heart's great forrow, 

Shall be my winding-ſheet.—W hy faint you, lords? 

My utle's good, and better far than his. 

Har. Prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be king. 
K. Hen. Henry the fourth by conqueſt got the crown. 
Tork. "Twas by rebellion againſt his king. | 
K. Hen I know not what to ſay ; my title's weak. 
Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir ? 
Yor . What then? | | 
K. Hen. An if he may, then am I lawful king: 

For Richard, in the view of many lords, | 

Reſign'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 

Whole heir my father was, and | am his. 

York. He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, 

And made him to relign his crown perforce 


War. Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 


2 Thin, thou, &c.] The old play here exhibits four lines that 4 c 
not in the folio, They could not have pioceeded from the i nag ina: 
of the tranſcriber, and therefore they muſt be added to the man) other 
circumſtances that have been already uiged, to ſhew that chele plzy6 
were not originally the production of Shakipeare : 

„Ah Plantagenet, why feek'ſt thou to depoſe me? 

«© Are we not both Plantagenets by birth, 

© And from two brothers lineally diſcent? 

++ Suppole by :ipht and equity thou be king, 

„ Think'lt thou,“ &c, MALONE. 10 

3 Prove it, Henry, c.] Henry is frequently uſed by Shak ſpeare a 
his contemporaries as a word of three ſyllables. MAaLoxE. Think 
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Think you, *twere prejudicial to his crown * ? 

Exe, No; for he could not ſo reſign his crown, 
But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 
A. Hen. Art thou againſt us, duke of Exeter? 
Exe. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
Vorl. Why whiſper you, my lords, and anſwer not ? 
Exe. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. 
K. Hen, All will revolt from me, and turn to him. 
North, Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay it, 
Think not, that Henry ſhall be ſo depos'd. 
ar. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpight of all. 
North, Thou art deceiv'd : 'tis not thy ſouthern power, 
© Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, — 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud, — 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpight of me. 5 

Clif. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 
May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive 5, 
Where 1 ſhall kneel to him that flew my father! 
A. Alen. O Clifford, how thy words revive my heart! 
Zert. Henry of Lancaſter, refign thy crown z— | 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords? 
Mar. Do right unto this princely duke of York ; 
Or I will fill the houſe with armed men, 
And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he fits, 
Write up his title with uſurping blood. | 

[He flamps, and the ſoldiers ſhew themſelves. 

King. My lord of Warwick, hear but one word * ;— 
* Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. 

York, Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, 
And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. | 

K. Hen, Jam content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe 7. 


4 prejudicial to his crown?) Detrimental to the general rights of 
hereditary royalty. Joh RSON. 

5 May that ground gape, and ſwall:sw me alive,] So, in Phaer's 
Tranſlation of the fourth Æneid: 
But rather would I wiſh the ground to gape for me below.“ 
; STEEVENS. 
= hear but one word;) Hear is in ths line, as is ſome other 
5 uled as a diſfyllable. The editor of the third folio, and all the 
lu A editors, read—hear me but one word. MALokx. 

am content ; a thi - 

hwy few 8 Sc.] luſtead of this ſpeech the old play has the fol 
8 King. Convey the ſoldiers hence, and then I will. 

Mar. Captaine, conduct them into Tuthilfields.“ MATLox x. 


Clif. 
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Clif. What wrong is this unto the prince your ſon ? 
War. What good is this to England, and himſelf ? 
Meß. Baſe, fearful, and deſpairing Henry | 
* Clif. How haſt thou injur'd both thyſelf and us ? 
est. | cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles. 
North. Nor 1. | 
Clif. Come, couſin, let us tell the queen theſe news. 
aß. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate king, 
* In whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour bides. 
North Be thou aprey unto the houſe of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 
Clif. In dreadful war may'ſt thou be overcome! 
Or live in peace, abandon'd, and defpis'd ! 


 [Exeunt NokTHUMBERLAND, CLIFFORD, aid 


2 


WESTMORELAND. 

War. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 

| Exe. They ſeek revenge 5, and therefore will not yield. 

K. Hen. Ah, Exeter! | | | 

War. Why ſhould you figh, my lord? 

K. Hen. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my ſos, 
Whom 1 unnaturally ſhall diſinherit. | 
But, be it as it may :—1 here entail 
© The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath | 
To ceaſe this civil war, and, whillt I live, 

To honour me as thy king and ſovereign ; 
* And neither 9 by treaſon, nor hvſtility, 
* To ſeck to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 
York. This oath I willingly take, aud will perform. 
| [coming from the thront 
War. Long live king Henry !—Plantagenct, embrace him, 
. — long live thou, and theſe thy forward 
| ons ! 3 
Tork. Now York and Lancaſter are reconcil'd. 
Exe. Accurs'd be he, that ſeeks to make them foes ! 
| Senet. The lords come forwati 


8 They ſeek revenge, ] They go away, not becauſe they doubt the 
Juſtice of this determination, but becauſe they have been conqueres, 
and ſeek to be revenged. They are not influenced by principle, but 
paſſion, JounsoN 

9 And neither—] Neither, either, whether, brother, rather, an 
many ſimilar words, weie uſed by Shakſpeare as monoſyllables. v9) i 
AAlidſummer's Nig't's Dream: | 

Either death or you I'll find immediately.” SE. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been entirely 1 
norant of our author's metre and phraſeology, not knowing this, om 
ted the word And. MALONE, | « Tb 
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Fort. Farewel, m gracions lord; IN to my caftle *. 
War And PII keep Longo with my ſoldiers. 
Nerf. And T to Norfolk, with my followers. 
Mont. And J unto the fea, from whence 1 came. 


[Exeunt York, and his fons, Warwick, Not- 


FOLK, MonTaGUt, Soldiers, and Attendants. 
K. Hen. And I, with grief and ſorrow, to the court. 


Enter Qucen Max ARE, and the prince of Wales, 


ow Here comes the queen, whoſe looks bewray her an- 
ger . | | 
PII fteal away. 


K. Hen Exeter, ſo will I. [ going. 


Mar. Nay, go not from me; I will follow thee, 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and | will ſtay. 
Mar. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 

* Ah, wretched man! *would I had died a maid, 

And never ſeen thee, never borne thee fon, 

| * Secing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father j. 

| * Hath he deſerv'd to loſe his birth-right thus? 

* Hadit thou but lov'd him half ſo well as 1; 

| * Orſeltthat pain which I did for him once; 

* Or nouriſh'd him, as | did with my blood; 

| * Thou wouldſt have left thy deareſt heart-blood there, 

father than have made * that ſavage duke thine heir, 

And difinkerited thine only ſon. : 
* Prince, Father, you cannot difinherit me : 

| * If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed ? 

© RR Pardon me, Margaret z—pardon me, ſweet 

ON jo— 
| * The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me. | 
* 9. Mar. Ynforc'd thee ! art thou king, and wilt be 
forc'd ? 

[ home to hear thee ſpeak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 

Tava haſt undone thyſelf, thy fon, and me; 

And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head, 

As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. 

* Toentail him and his heirs unto the crown, 

What is it, but to make thy fepulchre 3, 


1 — 1 ˙7¼ t my caſtle.) Sandal Caſtle near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, 
| | MALONE, 


A * Rather /h have nmade—) Rather is here uſed as a monoſyllable. 
ee P. 236, n. 9. MALONE | 


1 in It, but to make thy ſepulebre,] The queen's reproach is 
| adh d on a poſicion long received among politicians, that the loſs of a 
inge power is {oon followed by loſs of life, JounsoN, 

| | * And 
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* And creep into it far before thy time? 

* Warwick is Chancellor, and the lord of Calais ; 

Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas ; 

The duke is made protector of the realm; | 

© And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe ? “ ſuch ſafety finds 

*The trembling lamb, environed with wolves, 

© Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 

© The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes, 

© Before I would have granted to that act. = 

* But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour ; 

And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelf, 

© Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 

„Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 

£ Whereby my ſon is diſinherited “. | 

The northern lords, that have forſworn thy colours, 

Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread : 

And ſpread they ſhall be; to thy foul diſgrace, 

And utter ruin of the houſe of Vork. 

Thus do J leave thee :—Come, ſon, let's away; 

Our army's ready; come, we'll after them. 
K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me ſpeak. 
©. Mar. Thou haſt ſpoke too much already; get thee 

| one. | 

K. Hen. S ſon Edward, thou wilt ſtay with me ? 
©. Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 
Prince. When I return with victory from the fields, 

I'Il ſee your grace: till then, I'll follow her. 
2, Mar. Come, ſon, away; we may not linger thus. 

| [Exeunt Queen MaR GAR ET, and the Prince. 

K. Hen Poor queen I how love to me, and to her ſon, 

Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 

© Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke; 

* Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 

* Will coſt my crown é, and, like an empty eagle, 

* Tire on the fleſh of me“, and of my ſon! 


li Whereby my ſon is diſinberited.] The correſponding line in the «lc 
play is this. The vai lation is remarkable. 
+ Wherein thou yie!deſt to the houſe of Vork.“ MALoNE. 
5 — from the field.) Folio—19 the field. The true reading is found 
in the old play. M ALONE Fs 
6 Will ceft my crown] i. e. will coſt me my crown; will induce on 
me the expence cr lois ot my crown, M ALONE. 3 
7 Tire en fleſb of ve, To tire is to faſten, to fix the talons, from 
the French fire,. Jonngon, f 
To tire is to peck. So, in Deckers Match me in Lenden, 1631: 
| „che vulture tires 
6 Upon the eagle's heart.” STIZVEZ RS,. + The 


E. 


old 


und 


+ The loſs of thoſe three Jords ò torments my heart: 
« [1] write unto them, and entreat them fair; 
Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſſenger ?. 

* Exe, And I, I hope, ſhall reconcile them all. 


SCENE II. 
4 Room in Sandal Caftle, near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire. 


Enter EpwarD, RicyarD, and MonTacue. 


= Mi 

© Rich, Brother, though I be youngeſt, give me leave, 
Edw. No, I can better play the orator. _ 

Mont. But | have reaſons ſtrong and forcible, 


2 


Enter York, 


yr. Why, how now, ſons, and brother *, at a ſtrife ? 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? | 
* Edew. No quariel, but a ſlight contention, 


8 — theſe three Ir di—) That is, of Northumberland, Weſtmorland, 
and Clif 1d, who had left him in diſguſt, Jonws w. 


9 — you ſball be the meſſen ger.] Inſtead of the fix laſt lines of this 
ſpeech, the firſt copy preſents theſe : | 
Come, couſin of Exeter, ſtay thou here, 
For Clifla'd and thoſe northern lords be gone, 
© I fear towards Wakefield, to diſturb the duke.“ Matowe, 


! — ſons and bret her,] I believe we ſhould read cui inſtear of 


 brather, unlels brother be uſed by Shakſpeare as a term expreflive of en- 


dearment, cr becaule they embarked. like brothers, in one cauſe.— 
Montague was only couſin to York, and in the quarto he is fo called, 
dhakipeare uſes the expreſſion, brother cf the war, in King Lear, 


| STEEVENS, 
It ſhould be, ſons and brothers; my ſons, and brothers to each other. 


Jonneon, 
The third folio reads as Dr. Johnſon adviſes But as York again in 
this ſcene addreſſes Montague hy the title of brother, and Montague uſes 
the lame to York, Dr. Johnſon's conjeQure cannot be right. Shakſpeare 
certainly ſuppoſed them to be brothers-in law. MaLomne. 

Brother is ight. In the two ſucceeding page Vork calls Montague 
brother Thi- may be in re ſpect to then being bro/hers of the war, as 
Mr. Stevens obl:rves, or of the ſame council as in King Henry VIII. 


who iays to Cranmer, “ You are a brother of us.“ Montague was bro- 


m r Warwick; Warwick's daughter was married to a ſon of Vork: 
erefc 


re York and Montague were brothers. But as this alliance did 

a lake place during the life of York, I embrace Mr. Steevens's in- 

"Tpretation rather than ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare made a miſtake about 
e time of the marriage. Tol LIT. 

Tord. 
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York. About what? | 
Rich. About that which concerns your grace, and us; 
6 The Crown of England, father, which 18 yours. 
* York. Mine, boy? not till king Henry be dead. 
 * Rich, Your right depends not on his life, or death. 
* Ede. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
* By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
* It will outrun you, father, in the end. 
« York. I took an oath, that he ſhould quietly reign, 
AEdau. But, fora kingdom, any oath may be broken: 
I'd break a thouſand oaths, to reign one year, 
© Rich. No; God forbid , your grace ſhould be for. 


„ 


ſworn. | 

© York. | ſhall be, if I claim by open war, 
* Rich I Il prove the contrary, if you'll hear me ſpeak, 
© York, Thou canſt not, ſon; it is impoſſible, 

© Rich. An oath is of no moment 3, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magiſtrate, 
That hath authority over him that ſwears : 
Henry had none, but did uſurp the place; 
Then, ſecing *twas he that made you to depoſe, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous, 
1 herefore, to arms * And, father, do but think, 
* How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. 
Why do we linger thus? 1 cannot reft, 
Until the white roſe, that | wear, be dy'd 
Even in the luke warm blood of Henry's heart. 


X X aA a „ 


* R X „ * 


2 Rich. No,; Gd forbid, c.] laſtead of this and the three follows 
ing ſpeeches, the 0]! play has thele lines: | 
Rich. An it it pleate your grace to give me leave, 
Til ſhew your gr ce the way to ſa ve your bath, 
And d:ipuſſeis king Hemty from the crown. | 
| York | pi'ythee, Dick, let me hear thy deviſe. MATO. 
3 Anoath is n ment,] The obligation of an oath is here eluded 
by very deſpicable ſophiſtry. A lawful] magiſtrate alone has the pow! 
to exact an 0ath, but the oath derives no pait of its force from the ma- 
giſtrate. The plea againſt the obligation of an oath obliging to malt 
tain an uſurper, taken from the uniawſuineſs of the oath itſelf in the 
foreg ing play, was-rational and juſt Jonneon. 
This ip: ech is 'ormed on the ollowing one in the old play: 
Rich Then thus, my lord. An oath is of no moment, 
Being not {worn before a lawful magiſtrate z 
Henry is none, but doth uſurp your light; 
And yet your grace ſtands bound to him by oath : 
Then, noble father, 


Reſolve yourſelf, andonce more claim the crown. Manon. | 
OI #1 
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© York. Richard, enough; I will be king, or die. 
« Brother, thou ſhalt to London preſently's, 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprize.— 

© Thou, Richard, ſhalt to the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent.— Bi 

© You, Edward, ſhall unto my lord Cobham, 

With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe: 

n them I truſt ;. for they are ſoldiers, 

« Witty, courteous 5, liberal, full of ſpirit, —- 

| © While you are thus employ'd, what reſteth more, 
hut that I ſeek occaſion how to riſe 3 _ 

| © And yet the king not privy to my drift, 

Nor any of the houſe of Lancaſter ? 


Enter a Meſſengers. 


But, ſtay; What news? Why com'ſt thou in ſuch ? 
« Mef. The queen, with all the northern earls and lords 7, 
© Intend here to beſiege you in your caſtle; | 
h | : = : * She 


4 Brother, thou ſhalt ts Londen preſently,) Thus the original play: 
Edward, thou ſhalt to Edmond Brooke, lord Cobham, 
With whom the Kentiſhmen will willingly riſe. 

Thou, couſin Montague, ſhalt to Norfolk ſtraight, 
And bid the duke to muſter up his ſoldiers, 
And come to me to Wakefield preſently. | 

And Richard, thou to London ſtraight ſhalt poſt, 
And bid Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick f 
To leave the city, and wich his men of war 
To meet me at St. Albans ten days hence. 
My ſelf here in Sandall caſtle will provide 
Both men and money, to further our attempts, MaLone. 

5 Witty, conrteous,} Witty anciently ſigniſied, of ſound judgment. 

The poet calls Buckingham ** the deep-revolving, witty Buckingham." 

5a R STESVENS, 

0 Enter a Meſſenger ·] In the folio, we have here by inadvertence, 

Enter Gabriel,” Gabriel was the actor who played this inconſidera- 

| ble part, He is mentioned by Heywood in his Apology for actors, 1612. 
The correction has been made from the old play. Ma Lon. 

7 The queen, with all, &,] I know not whether the author intend- 

| ed any moral inſtruction, but he that reads this has a ſtriking admoni- 

uon againſt the precipitancy by which men often uſe unlawful means to 

do that which a little delay would put honeſtly in their power. Had 

York ſtaid but a few moments, he had [aved his cauſe from the ſtain of 

perjury, Jon so. 

| * October 1460, when it was eſtabliſhed in parliament that the duke 

1 Vork ſhoul! ſucceed to the throne after Henry's death, the duke and 

" two lons, the earl of March and the earl of Rutland, took an oath to 

e whatſoever that might © ſound to the abridgment of the natu- 

0 ON King Henry the Sixth, or diminiſhing of his reign or dignity 

yal.” Having perſuaded the king to ſend for the queen and the prinec 


Yor, IX. 0 M of 
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She is hard by with twenty thouſand men; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 
Lori. Ay, with my ſword. What! think'ſt thou, tha 
| we fear them ?— . 
Edward and Richard, you ſhall ſtay with me; 
My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London: | 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
* Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
* With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
* And truſt not ſimple Henry, nor his oaths. 
* Mont. Brother, Igo; I'll win them, fear it not : 
* And thus moſt humbly [ do take my leave. [Exit 


Enter Sir John and Sir Hugh Moz Times. 


Tork. Sir John, and Sir Hugh Mortimer, mine uncles! 
© You are come to Sandal in a happy hour; 344 
The army of the queen mean to beſiege us. 
Sir Fohn, She ſhall not need, we'll meet her in the field, 
s York, What, with five thouſand men? | 
Rich. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman's general ; What ſhould we fear ? | | 
| . [A march afar of. 
£ Ede. I hear their drums; let's ſet our men in order; 
And iſſue forth, and bid them battle ſtraight. | 
* York. Five men to twenty ? though the odds be great, 
] doubt not, uncle, of our victory. | 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 


| an 
of Wales, {who were then in York) and finding that ſhe would not obey 
bis 1£quiſition, he on the ſecond of December ſet out for his caſtle ia 
Yorkſhire, with ſuch military power as he had, a meſſenger having bees 
pre viouſſy diſpatched to the earl of March, to defire him to iollow bi 
ſatber with all the forces he could procure The duke arrived at Sin- 
gal caſlle on the 24:hof December, and in a ſhort time his army amount: 
„d to five thouſand men. An anonymous remarker, however, vet 
confdentiy aſſerts, that “ this ſcene, ſo far as reſpects York's cath ar 
his reſolution to break it, proceeds entirely from the author's imagine 
tion. His oath is on record; and what his reſolution was when he 
marched trem London at the head of a large body of men, and lent the 
meſſage above tated to his ſon, it is not very difficult to e 
| A LONG, 
9 Five men to twenty] & c.] Thus in the old play: 
72 York. Indeed many brave battles have I won 
In Normandy, whei eas the enemy | 
- Hith been ten to one, and why ſhould T now 
Haubt of the like ſucceſs. I am reſolv'd. 
+ * Come, lei u go. | 


4 » 


: **Edew. Let us march away. hear their drums. Wei 


oN. 


WII 
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Why ſhould I not now have the like ſucceſ ? 
1 | {Alarum. Execunt. 


SCENE III. 
Plains near Sandal Caſtle, 


Alarums, Excurſions, Enter RUTLAND, and his Tutor. 


„Rut. Ah, whither * ſhall I fly, to "ſcape their hands ! 

Ab, tutor! look, where bloody Clifford comes! | 
1 1 1 = 

Enter CLirFORD, and Soldiers, 


Clif. Chaplain, away! thy prieſthood ſaves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accurſed duke,— 5 
Whoſe father * ſlew my father, — he ſhall die. 
Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 
C/, Soldiers, away with him. 
© Tut, Ah, Clifford! murder not this innocent child, 
{ Leſt thou be hated both of God and man. | 
| l Exit, forced off by Soldiers, 
Clif. How now ! is he dead already,? Or, is it fear, 
That makes him cloſe his eyes 3 ?—!']] open them. 
ut. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 4 


baes ; 


Al, wwhither, &c.) This ſcene in the old play opens with theſe 
Tate, Oh, fly my lord, let's leave the caſtle, | 
„And fly to Wakefield ſtraight, Maron. 
* Vhoſe father —} i. e. the father of which brat, namely the duke of 
York, MaLowe, e TY 
i —1s be dead already ? Or ir it fear, 1 5 
That makes him cloſe his eyes ?] This circumſtance is taken from 
Nall; „ Whil!t this battail was in fighting, a prieſte called Sir Robert 


Aipall, chappela ne and ſchole-maſter to the young erle of Rutlande, ii 
onne to the above named duke of Yorke, ſcarce of the age of xii yeres, 


fare gentleman and a maydenlike perſon, perceyving that flight was 


more lafe gard than tarrying, bothe for hym and his maſter, ſecretly 
conveyed therle out of the felde, by the lord Cliffordes bande, toward 
= done; but or he could entre into a houſe, he was by the ſayd Lord 
Clifford elpied, folowed, and taken, and by reſon of his apparell, de- 
Taund-d what he was, The yorg gentleman diſmayed, had not a 
9 ipeake, but kneled on his knees, imploring mercy, and de- 
Js grace, both with holding up his handes, and making d-lorous 
Luntenance, for bis ſpeache was gone with feare.” MA LONE. 5 
Wa lobt the pent-up lion—) That is, The lion that hath been long 
ned without food, and 16 let out to devour a man condemned, 

| | , 8 Jon xs x. 
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That trembles under his devouring paws : 

And ſo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey; 

And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs aſunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 
And not with ſuch a cruel threat*ning look. 

Sweet Clifford, hear me ſpeak before I die ;— 

I am too mean a ſubject for thy wrath, 

Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live, 

Clif. in vain thou ſpeak*ſt, poor boy; my father's blood 
Hath ſtopp'd the paſſage where thy words ſhould enter, 
Kut. Then let my father's blood open it again 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clif. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and thine, 
Were not revenge ſufficient for me: ee 
No, if 1 digg'd up thy forefathers? graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

i: could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 

Ihe ſight of any of the houſe of York 

Is as a fury to torment my ſoul ; 

And tili I root out their accurſed line, 

And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 

Thereſore | | [Lifting up his hard, 
Kut. O, let me pray before I take my death: | 

To thee | pray; Sweet Clifford, pity me! 

Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affords, _ 

Kut. I never did thee harm; Why wilt thou ſlay me? 


4 
Clif. Thy father hath. | 5 | 
Rut. But 'twas ere | was born. i 
Thou haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me; | 
Left, in revenge thereof, —ſith God is juſt, — l 
He be as miſerably ſlain as J. ; 
Ah, ler me live in priſon all my days ; 
And when I give occaſion 5 offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe. 
Clif. No caule ? „ 5 
Thy father flew my father; therefore die. [ Clif. fab bin | 
Rut. Dii faciant, laudis ſumma fit ifta tue © ! Dies. Pi, 
| / | I 4 
'F But *;qwarere I was bern] The author of the original play appears - 
1© have been as incorrect in his chronology as Shikipeare, Rutland wt m/ 
born, I believe, in 14433 according to Hall in 14483 and Clifford's ft — 
ker was killed at the battle of St. Alban's, in 1455 Conſequent [ 
Rutland was then at leaft ſeven years old; more probably twelve = bud, 
The lame obſervation has been made by an anonymous writer, Ma rex, the 
| 1 find the who 


5 This line ie in Ovid's Epiſtle from Phillis to Demophoen. „ 
{arn* quotation in Haue wwath you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harv} 
hint is up, 1596, STEEVENS., | ONT S Clif 


0 
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_ Clif. Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet ! 

And this thy ſon's blood, cleaving to my blade, 

= $hall ruſt upon my weapon, till thy blood. ad obey 
W Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both. —[Zx#, 


3 
7 
* 

4 


SCHEME... 5: „ 


. The Same. 
Alarum. Enter Lokk. 
Fort. The army of the queen hath got the field :\ 
My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me * ; 
And all my followers to the eager foe _ 
Turn back, and fly, like ſhips: before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 3 
My ſons—God knows, what hath bechanced them: 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 
And thrice cry'd,—Courage, father 1 fight it out! 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him: | 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 5 
KFichard cry'd, —Charge { and give no foot of ground ! 
And cry dA crown, or elſe a glorious tomb ! 
A ſcepter, or an earthly ſepulchrel 
Wich this, we charg'd again: but, out, alas! 
We bodg'd again“; as I have ſeen a ſwan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 


1 My uncles both are ſlain in eſcuing me ;] Theſe were two baſtard 
vncles by the mother's ſide, fir John and fir Hugh Mortimer. See 
Graiton's Chronicle, p. 649. Pzxcy.” „ 

2 We bodg'd again ;] I find b-dgery uſed by Naſhe in his Apologie of 
Pierce Pennileſs, 1593 for botebery. Do you know your own miſbe- 
gotten bodgery #” To bedge might therefore - mean, {as to botch does 
now) to do a thing imperfectly and aukwardly ; and thence to fail or 
miſcarry in an attempt. Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders 
=" to botch or bungle, opus corrumpere, diſperdere,” 

; l luſpe, however, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read We 
budg'd again. To budge” Cole renders, pedem referre, to retreat: 


the preciſe ſenſe tequi | j 
quired here. So Coriolanus, ſpeaking of his army 
Vo hadfled from their adverſaries : 


8 The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals worſe than they.“ Ma rox k. 


And 
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* And ſpend her ſtrength with over · matching waves. 


Ah, hark! the fatal followers do purſue ; 

And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury: 
And, were I ſtrong, I would not ſhun their fury: 
The ſands are number'd, that make up my life; 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 


Enter Queen Max e ARE T, CLIrroRD, NogTHUMBERLAND, 
and Soldiers, 


Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, — 


* * 
1 
. 


- 


* 1 dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage; 

* 1 am your butt, and J abide your ſhot. 
North. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
Clif. Ay, to ſuch mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 

With downright payment, fhew'd unto my father. 

Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick 3. 
York. My aſhes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 

A bird that will revenge upon you all? 

« And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, 

Scorning whate'er you can afffict me with, 

* Why come you not? what ! multitudes, and fear? 

C'if. So cowards fight, when they can iy no further; 

* So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons; 

So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 

Breathe out invectives gainſt the officers. 

York O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 

And in thy thought o'er-ran my former time: 

* \nd, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face; 

And bite thy tongue, that flanders him with cowardice, 

* Whoſe frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 

| Clif. l will not bandy with thee word for werd; 

But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. Drau. 

2. Mar. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a thouſand cauſes, 

would prolong a while the traitor's life :— 

Wrath makes him deaf: ſpeak thou, Northumberland. 
North. Hold, Clifford ; do not honour him ſo much, 

To prick thy finger, though ro wound his heart: 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 

For one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 

When he might ſpurn him with his foot away? 


3 — neen-tide prick.) Or, noon-tide point on the dial. Jonn0F 


1 


TA Hort alarum within. 


% AA ᷣœé] . ˙²˙ ⅛ .mʃ . r x.. ⅛˙1W! Cu: 
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h is war's prize * to take all vantages ; | LE RT 

And ten to one is no impeach of yalour. | | 

[They lay hands on York, who ſtruggles, 

Clif. Ay, ay, ſo ſtrives the woodcock with the gin. 

North, So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. | 
| | | [Vork ic taten priſoner, 

York, So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd booty; 

80 true men yield 5, with robbers ſo o er- match'd. 

North. What would your grace have done unto him now? 

9. Mar. Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northumberland, 

Come make him ſtand upon this mole-hill here ; 

That raught © at mountains with out- ſtretched arms, 

Vet parted but the ſhadow with his hand. — FE 

* What! was it you, that would be England's king? 

Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high deſcent? | 

Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now ? 

The wanton Edward, and the luſty George? 

And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 

Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 

Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies? | 

Or, with the reſt, where is your darling Rutland? 

Look, Vork; I ſtain'd this napkin 7 with the blood 

That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 

Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: 

And, if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I givethee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

* Alas, poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly, 

| ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 

| pr'ythee grieve, to make me merry, Vork; 

Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may fog and dance 5. 

What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 

Why art thou patient, man? thou ſhouldit be mad; 


+1t is wvar's prige—) All *vantages are in war lawful prize; that is, 
may be lawfully taken and uſed. Jon won. 
\, — dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requizat ? VIX. MaLone. 
S true men yield,] A true man has been already explained to be an 
honeſt man, as oppoſed to a thief. MAaLons. 
That raught—] i. e. That rearh'd. The ancient preterite and 
participle paſſive of reach, Se, Shakſpeare in another place: 
The hand of death has raught him. STzzvens. 
7 - this naphin—] A napkin is a handkerchief. Jon nsovw, ; 
4 3 rave, and Fel, &c.] I have placed this line as it ſtands in 
40 play. In the folio it is introduced, I believe, by the careleſſneſs 
* © tranſcriber, ſome lines lower, after the words“ do mock thee 
where it appears to me out of its place. MALons, 
* And 
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* And l, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would'ſt be fee'd, I fee, to make me ſport ; 
York cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear acrown.— 
A crown for York ;—and, lords, bow low to him. 
Hold you his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on.— | 
| Putting a paper crown on his head), 
Ay, marry, fir, now looks he like a king! 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 
And this is he was his adopted heir.— 
But how is it, that great Plantagenet 
Is crown'd ſo ſoon, and broke his ſolemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, 
Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death . 
And will you pale“ your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, le 
Now in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 
O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable }— 
Of with the crown ; and, with the crown, his head ; 
And, whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead *. 
Clif. That is my office, for my father's ſake. 
2. Mar. Nay, ſtay ; let's hear the oriſons he makes, 


9 Pulting a paper crown on his head.) Shakſpeare has on this occaſion 
drviated from hiſtory, if ſuch of our Engleſb chronicles as I have beet 
able to procure, may be believed, According to them the paper crown 
was not placed on the duke of York's head till after it had been cut off. 
Rutland |;kewiſe was not killed by Clifford till atter his father's death. 

| STESVENS. 
According to Hall the p-per crown was not placed on York's head. till 
a ler he was dead; but Holinſhed alter giving Hall's narration of ibi 
buſineſs almoſt verbatim, adde.“ Some wiite, that the duke was taken 
alive, and in deiifion cauſed to ſtand upon a mole hill, on whole heade 
they put a garlande inſtead of a crowne, which they had faſhioned and 
made of ſegges or bulruſhes, and having fo crowned him with that gal. 
lande, they kneeled downe afore him, as the Jcwes did to Chrille i 
ſcorne, ſaying to him, hayle king without rule, hayle king without be · 
ritage, hay le döke and prince without people or poſſeſſions. And at 
le geh having thus ſcorned him with theſe and dyverſe other the like 
v2ſpitefull woordes, they ſtroke off his heade, which (as yee have heard) 
they preſented to the queen.” ESR 3 
Boch the chroniclers ſay, that the earl of Rutland was killed by Ciit 
ford during the battle of Wakefield; but it may be preſumed that his 
father had firſt fallen. The earl's tutor probably attempted to ſave him 
as ſoon as the rout began. MaLtons. : | 
1 Till our king Henry had ſhock hands with death.) On York's return 
from [reland, at a meeting of parliament. it was ſettled, that 1 
Hould enjoy the throne during his life, and that York ſhould ſuccee 
him. See Hall, Henry VI. fol. 98. MALONVE. 


2 And will you pale—) i. e. impale, encircle with a e 


„ de him dead.] To kill him. Maron x. url. 
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Torl. dhe - wolf of France, but worſe than wolves of 
France, | 


« Whoſe tongue morepoiſons than the adder's tooth 

How ill-beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, | 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, | 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deedss _ 

| would aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. : 

To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whem deriv'd, BR 
Were _ enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not ſhame- 
„ 77 | 5 
Thy father bears the type of king of Naples, „ 

Of both the Sicils, and Jeruſalem; | | 

Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. | 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 

Unleſs the adage muſt be verify'd,—  _ 

That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death. 

*Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof 1s ſmall : 

"Tis virtue, that doth make them moſt admir'd ; 

The contrary doth make thee wonder'd at: 

"Tis government, that makes them ſeem divine 3; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable: 

Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 

As the Antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the ſoath to the ſeptentrion. 

O, tyger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide * ! 

How could'ſt thou drain the life- blood of the child, 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face? 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

* Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rovgh, remorſeleſs. 

* Bid'ſt thou me rage? why, now thou haſt thy wiſh: 

* Would'ſt have me weep ? why, now thou haſt thy will: 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins 5, T8 
| ; Theſe 
Ji government that makes them ſeem divine ;] Government, in the 


language of that time, ſignified evennels of temper, and decency of 
manners. JoungsoN, | . 

OG gers heart, wrapp*din a woman's hide!) We ſind almoſt the 
ame line in Acolaſtus his Afterawitte, 1600 : . 

5 : 9 woolviſh heart, rapp'd in a woman's hide! MA LON E. 
Would'ft gave me weep ? why, nsww thou haſt thy will; 

For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, | 

M5 And 
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Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies ; 
© And every drop cries vengeance for his death. — 
© *Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, — and thee, falſe French-woman, 

North. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me ſo, 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 

York. That face of his the hungry cannibals | 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd: with blood: 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable,—. Rs 
O, ten times more,—than tygers of Hyrcania. 
See ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears : 

This cloth thou. dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. | 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 
| He gives back the handkerchief, 
And, if thou tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 
Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears; 
Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
And Pager (ay it was a piteous deed !— 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my curſe ; 
And, in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruet hand! 
 Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world; 
My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon your heads! 
VMWortb. Had he been ſlaughter- man to all my kin, 
I ſhould not for my life but weep with him, 5 
To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. 

9. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Northumberland? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, Sa 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. End 

Clif. Here's for my oath, here's for my father's death. 

| L flabbing bin. 
2. Mar. And here's to right our gentle-hearted king. 
| e . Habbing him. 


And when the rage allays, the rain begins.} We meet wich the 
ſame thought in our author's Rape of Zucrece : 
This windy tempeſt, lill it blixws up rain, 
© Held back his forrow's tide, to make it more; 
« At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o er. 
«© Then fon and father weep with equal ſtrife, 
Who ſhou'd weep molt for daughter or for wife. 
Again, in Macbeth: | TT 15 
* that fears ſhall drawn the wind,” 
Again, in Troilus and Crefſida : : 
Where are my tears # Rain, rain, to lay this wind,” 
Again, in King Jabs. 50 | 
* This ſhower, blown vp by tempeſt of the ſoul,—-.” Maroxx 
— inceſſant ftewers,] Thus the folio, The quartos read: 
For raging Winds blow up a ferm of tears.” . 4 
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York. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 


My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek thee out. [ Dies. 


' 9. Mar. Off with his head, and ſet it on York gates; 
80 York may overlook the town of York “. [Exeunt. 


Ac nf ² S 


| * 
A plain near Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire. 


Drums, Enter EDpwAR D, and RicyarD, with their forces, 
' marching. | 


* Edw. I wonder, how our princely father 'ſcap'd ; 

* Or whether he be *ſcap'd away, or no, 

* From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit ; 

Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the news ; 
* Had he been flain, we ſhould have heard the news; 
Or, had he *ſcap'd, methinks we ſhould have heard 

* The happy tidings of his good efcape.— 


5 & York may overlook, &.] This gallant nobleman fell by his own 
imprudence, in conſequence of leading an army of only five thouſand 
men to engage with twenty thouſand, and not waiting for the arrival of 
hisſon the earl of March, with a large body of Welchmen. He and Ci- 
cely his wife, with his ſon Edmond earl of Rutland, were originally 
duried in the chance] of Foderingay church; and (as Peacham informg 
us in his Complete Gentleman, to, 1627,) “when the chancel in that 
furie of knocking churches and ſacred monuments in the head; was alto 
felled to the ground,” they were removed into the church-yard ; and 
afterwards lapped in lead they were buried in the church by the com- 
m:ndment of Queen Elizabeth ; and a mean monument of plaiſter 
wrought with the trowel erected over them, very home y, and far un- 
ftp ſo noble princes.” ; : 

* 1 rerember, (adds the ſame writer,) Maſter Creufe, a gentleman 
and my worthy friend, who dwelt in the college #t the ſame time, told 
me, that their coffins being opened, their bodies appeared very plainly 
to de diſcerned, and withall that the dutcheſs Cicely had about her 
necke, hanging in a ſtike ribband, a paidon from Rome, which, penard 
Na very fine Roman hand, was as faire and freſh to be read, as it had 
been written yeſterday.” This parden was probably a diſpenſation 
which the duke procured, from the oath ef allegiance that he had ſw -+rn 
© Henry in St. Paul's church on the ioth of March, 1452. Malone. 


* How 
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« How fares my brother ? ? why is he ſo ſad? 
Rich, I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 

Where our right valiant father is become. 

I ſaw him in the battle range about; 8 

« And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. 

* Methought, he bore him“ in the thickeſt troop, 

As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 

* Or as a bear, encompaſs*'d round with dogs; 

* Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 

* 'The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. 

* So far'd our father with his enemies ; 

© So fled his enemies my warlike father; 

* Methinks, ?tis prize enough to be his ſon 9. 

See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her freed of: the glorious ſun *'! 

* How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 

* Trimm'd like a yonker, prancing to his love ? 
Zdw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I fee three ſuns 29 
Rich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun ; 


7 How fares our brother ?] This ſcene, in the old quartos, begin: 
thus : | | rs | 

«© After this dangerous fight and hapleſs war, 

„ How doth my noble brother Richard fare??? 
Had the author taken the trouble to reviſe this play, he hardly would 
have begun the firſt act and the ſecond with almoſt the ſame exclama- 
tion, expreſſed in almoſt the ſame words. Warwick opens the ſcene 
with ? | f 

I wonder how the king eſcaped our hands. STzzvzns. ; 

8 Methought, he bore him—] i.e. he demeaned himſelf, So, in 
Meaſure fer Meaſure: | 

How I may formally in per ſon bear me—,” Maron. 

9 Methinks, lis prize enough to be his ſen.] The old quarto reads— 
pride, which is right, ſor ambition, i. e. We need not aim at any hight! 
glory than this. WARBURTON. : | 

I believe prize is the right word. Richard's fenſe is, though ue 
have miſſed the prize for which we fought, we have yet an honour [ef 
that may content us. Jon now. N 

Prize, if it be the true reading, I believe, here means privilege 
So, in the former act: | | 
. cet is war's prize to take all *'vantages ?” MALONE, 

And takes her farewel of the plerions ſun!) Aurora takes for a tim? 
ker farewel of the ſun, when ſhe diſmiſſes him to his diurnal courſe. 

2 5 | Jouns08. 

2 — do T ſee three ſuns ?*] This circumſtance is mentioned both by 
Hat! and Holinſned: © — at which tyme the / (as ſome write) ef 
peared te the earle of March like Free ſunnes, and ſodainely Joy" 
altogither in one, uppon whiche flight hee tooke ſuche courage, that 1 
ſiercely ſetting on his enemy es put them to flight; and for this 5 
menne ymagined that he gave the ſun in his full bryghtneſſe for 
badge or corgniſance.“ Thele are the werds of Holinſhed, Malo” * 


Not 
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Not ſeparated with the racking clouds 3, , 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. _ Ne 
See, fee! they foils embrace, and ſeem to kifs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league inviolable: _ 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun, 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. 1 
* Edw. Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yet never heard 
of. 

think, it cites us, brother, to the field; | | 
That we, the ſons of brave Plantagenet, / 
W *« Eachone already blazing by our meeds “, 

E Should, notwithſtanding, join our lights together, 
And over-ſhine the earth, as this the world. 
£ Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear . 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. 3 
* Rich, Nay, bear three daughters ;—by your leave I 

| ſpeak it, | | * 

* You love > breeder better than the male. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


© But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 

Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? 
Meſ. Ah, one that was a woeful Jooker on, 

When as the noble duke of York was ſlain, 
* Yourprincely father, and my loving lord. 
* Edw. O, ſpeak no more 5 ! for I have heard too much. 
Nich. Say how he dy'd, for I will hear it all. 
* Mef. Environed he was with many foes © ; 


* And 


3 — the racking clouds, ] i. e. the clouds which fleet with a quick 
motion, So, in our author's 32d Sonnet : | . 
Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celeſtial face.” MarLows. 
4 — blazing by our meeds,] Meed is merit, Jonxsox. 
So, in the fourth act the king ſays, | 
+* My need hath got me fame.“ ; 
And in Timon of Athens the word is uſed in the fame ſenſe: 
1 No meed but he repays : | 
© Seven-fold above itſe}f.” Mason. | 
5 0, ſpeak no more ] The generous tenderneſs of Edward, and 
ſavage fortitude of Richard, are well diſtinguiſhed by their different re- 
ception of their father's death. Jouwson. 
v Environed he was with many foes ;) Thus, in the old play; 
Oh, one that was a woe ul looker on, oa 
When as the noble duke of Vork was ſlain.— 
When as the noble duke was put to flight, 
And then purſude by Clifford and the queene, 
And many ſoldiers moe, who all at once 
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* And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy * 

* Againſt the Greeks that would have enter'd Troy. 
* But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 

* And many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 

* Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 

© By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; 

s But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen: | 
© Who crown'd the gracious duke, in high deſpight; 
© Laugh'din his face; and, when with grief he wept, 
* The ruthleſs queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood 

« Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain : 
And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They ſet the ſame ; and there it doth remain, 

© The ſaddeſt ſpectacle that &er I view'd. 

Edw. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon; 

© Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay !— 
* O Clifford, boiſt'rous Clifford, thau haſt flain 
The flower of Europe: for his chivalry ; 

* And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, 
For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh'd thee !— 
Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon : 

ah, would ſhe break from hence! that this my body 
Might in the ground be cloſed up in reſt : 

For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 

Never, O never, ſhall I fee more joy, 

« Rich. I cannot weep ; for all my body's moiſture 

Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning heart : 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden; 
* For ſelf-ſame wind, that I ſhould ſpeak withal, 

* Is kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt, 


Let drive at him, and ſorſt the duke to yield; 
And then they ſet him on a moul hill there, 
And.crown'd the gracious duke in high deſpight; 
Who then with tears began to wail his fall. | 
The rnthleſſe queene perceiving he did weepe, 
Gave him a handkerchief to wipe his eyes, 

Dipt in the bloud of the ſweete young Rutland, by 
Rovgh Clifford flaine ; who weepirg tooke it up: 
Then through his breſt they thruſt their bloudie ſwords, 
Who like a lambe fell at the butcher's feate. 

Then on the gates of Yorke they ſet his head, 

And there it doth remaine the piteous ſpectacle 
That ere mine eyes beheld. Marons. | 


* aw the hope of Trey—] HeQor., MALonE. 


ling 


* And 
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And burn me up with flames, that tears would quench. 
To weep 7, is to make Jeſs the depth of grief: 


* Tears, then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for me 
Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy death, 


br die renowned by attempting it. 


EJw, His name that valiant duke hath left with thee ; 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 
Rich. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Shew thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun; _ 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom ſay ; | 
Either that is thine, or elſe thou wert not his. | \ 


March. Enter WARwiCk, and MonTacvue, with forces. . 


War. How now, fair lords ? What fare ? what news 
abroad ? | % 
Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould recount 
Our baleful news, and, at each word's deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, 
The words would add more anguiſh than the wounds. 
O valiant lord, the duke of York is ſlain, 1 
Edw. O Warwick! Warwick ! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his fouPs redemption, 
Is by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death ?. | 
War. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe news 1n tears : 
And now, to add more meaſure to your woes, 
I come to tell you things ſince then befall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, - 
Where your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the way could run, | 
Were brought me of your loſs, and his depart. 
[then in London, keeper of the king, 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather d flocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought“, 5 
March'd towards faint Alban's to intercept the queen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along: 5 


Te weep, &c.] Here, in the original play, inſtead of theſe two 
lines, we have— 0 FOR | 
I cannot joy, till this white roſe be dy'd | 
1 Even in the heart · bloud of the houſe of Lancaſter.” Marton. 
Secu thy deſcent by gazing *gainſt the ſun :] So, in Spenſer's Hymn 
ef Heavenly Beauty : - | ; 
. like the native brood of eagle's kind. 5 
on that bright ſun of glory fix thine eyes.” STEEV INS. 
9 = done to death. ] D:ne to death for killed, was a common expreſ- 
d long before Shak ſpeare's time. Grey. 7 


And very well, &c-] This line 1 have reſtored from the old quar- 
tos, | STEEVENS, | 


For 
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For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed, 
That ſhe was coming with a full intent 
To daſh our late decree in parliament, 
_* Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion, 
Short tale to make, — we at ſaint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both ſides fiercely fought : 
But, whether 'twas the coldneſs of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my foldiers of their hated ſpleen; 
Or whether twas report of her ſucceſs; 
Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives *—blood and death, 
I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 
Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 
Our ſoldiers'—like the night-owl's lazy flight 3, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a flail,— - 
Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends, 
I cheer'd them op with juſtice of our cauſe, 
With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards : 
But all in vain ; they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 
So that we fled ; the king, unto the queen; 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 
In haſte, poſt haſte, are come to join with you; 
For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again, 5 
© Edw, Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick ! 
And when came George from Burgundy to England? 
Mar. Some fix miles off the duke is with the ſoldiers: 
And for your brother, —he was lately ſent | 
From your kind aunt, dutcheſs of Burgundy 4, « With 


Lowe 
"MM 


Z — to bis captives] So the folio. The old play reads—captarnes 
MALox!. 
3 lie the nigbt ls lazy flight,] This image is not very congru- 
ous to the ſubject, nor was it neceſſary to the compariſon, which! 
happily enough completed by the threſner. Jonnson, : 
Dr. John!'n objects to this compariſon as incongruous, but I think 
unjuſtiy. Warwick compares the languid blows of his ſoldiers to the 
lazy ſtrokes which the wings of the ow] give the air in its flight, whi 
is remarkably flow. Mason. 
| In the ſubſequent line the old play more elegantly reads Or like a0 
idle threſher, &c. MaLonE. ; 
4 he war lately ſent LE 
From your kind aunt, dutcheſs of Burgundy, &c.] This circum- | 
Nance is not warranted by hiftory. Clarence and Gloceſter (as they 
were afterwards created) were ſent into Flanders immediately aftert : 
battle of Wakefield, and did not return till their brother Edward go 
poſſeſſion of the crown, Beſides, Clarence was not now more tha 
twelve years old, | | label 
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With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war. | 8 
Ricb. Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick fled: 
oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, | | | 
But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. _ T 
far. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou hear; 
For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right hand of mine 
| Can plack the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt ; 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 9 
Rich. T know it well, lord Warwick: blame me not; 
Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak. | 
But, in this troublous time, what's to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 
| Tell our devotion with reyengeful arms; 
If for the laſt, fay—Ay, and to it, lords. : 
War. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek you out; 
| And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland 5, 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king, like wax“. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſhon, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament z | 
| Andnow to London all the crew are gone, | 
To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide e 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong 7: 


Iſabel dutcheſs of Burgundy, whom Shakſpeare calls the duke's aunt, 
wa daughter of John I. king of Portugal by Philippa of Lancaſter, eldeſt 
aughter of John of Gaunt. They were therefore no more than their 
couſins, AnoN ymous. » . 
7 baught Northumberland, ] So, Grafton in his Chronicle ſays, 
P. A, — the lord Henry Percy, whom the Scottes for his haut and 
Ya _ courage called Sir Henry Hotſpurre.” PRT. 
he word is common to many writers; Marlow, Kyd, &c. 
5 = the ea . — oa an 
Lad) Or 5 n hing, like wax. ] So, again in this play, of the 
= As red as fire; nay, then her wax muſt melt.” Jounson. 
Rags is thirty thouſand ſtrong :) Thus the folio. The old play 
** Their power, I gueſs them fiftie thouſand ſtrong.” 
| : 8. 
A tile lower the ſame piece has—cight and forty thouſand. 
; | MALONE, 


Now, 
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Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myſelf, 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 
3 the loving Welſhmen canſt procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 
Why, Via! to London will we march amain; 
And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 
And once again cry — Charge upon our foes ! 
But never once again turn back, and fly. | 
Rich. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick ſpeak; 
Ne'er may he live to ſee a ſun-ſhine day, 
That cries—Retire, if Warwick bid him ſtay. | 
Edv. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will I lean; 
And when thou fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 
Mult Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend ! 
Mar. No longer earl of March, but duke of York ; 
* The next degree is, England's royal throne : 
For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In every borough as we paſs along ; 
And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward,—valiant Richard, Montague, — 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, | 
© Bat ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk. * 
* Rich. Then, Chfford, were thy heart as bard as ſteel, 
(As thou haſt ſhewn it flinty by thy deeds, ) 
] come to pierce it, —or to give thee mine. 
* Edw. Then ſtrike up, drums;—God, and faint George, 
for us! 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


War. How now? what news? 

Mef. The duke of Norfolk ſends you word by me, 
The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt; 
And craves your company for ſpeedy counſel. 

« War. Why then it forts ', brave warriors : Lan's 
1 cu, 


2 Why then it forts,] Why then things are as they ſhould 2 
| 0 , * 


So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: — thy love ſhall fort 10 
fach happy ſucceſs as thou thyſelt doſt ſeek for.“ STEZVI XS. 


SCENE 
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SCENE u. 


Before York. 


Enter King Hen, Oucen MaxeAREZ T, the Prince of 
Wales, CuirgorD, and NogTHUMBERLAND, evith 


forces. 


| 9, Mar. Welcome, my lord, to this brave town of York. 
Vonder's the head of that arch- enemy, 

That ſought to be encompaſs d with your crown: 

Poth not the object cheer your heart, my lord? y _ 

K. Hen. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear their 

wreck; — | 

To ſee this fight, it irks my very ſoul.— 

Withhold revenge, dear God! *tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. ; 
Clif. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 

And harmful pity, muſt be laid aſide. 

To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks? 

Not to the beaſt that would uſurp their den. 

Whoſe hand is that, the foreſt bear doth lick ? 

| Not his, that ſpoils her young before her face. 

Who 'ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſting ? 

Not he, that ſets his foot upon her back. 

The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on ; 

And doves will peck in ſafeguard of their brood. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 

Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows : 7 

He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, | 

And raiſe his iſſue, like a loving fire ; 

Thou, being a king, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 

Didit yield conſent to diſinherit him, 

* Which argued. thee a molt unloving father. 

Unreaſonable creatures feed their young : 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

et, in protection of their tender ones, 

f ho hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 
Which ſometime they have us'd with fearful flight} 

ike war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 

tering their own lives in their young's defence? 

— thame, my liege, make them your precedent ! 

cre it not pity, that this goodly boy | 
hould loſe his birth- right by his father's fault; 
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And long hereafter ſay unto his child, 
What my great grand-father and grandjire got, 
My careleſs father fondly gave away ? 
Ah, what a ſhame were this! Look on the boy ; 
And let his manly face which promiſeth 
Succeſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart, 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him. 
K. Hen. Full well bath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Inferriog arguments of mighty force. | 
« But, Clifford, tell me, didſt thou never hear, — — 
That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs ? 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whoſe A. for his hoarding went to hell?? 
I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 
And ' would, my father had left me no more! 
For all the reſt is held at ſuch a rate, 
As brings a thouſand fold more care to keep, 
Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure.— 8 
Ah, couſin Vork! would thy beſt friends did know, 
s How it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 
* ©, Mar. My lord, cheer up your ſpirits ; our foes are 
nigh, | . | 
© And this ſoft courage makes your followers faint, 
© You promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon ; 
* Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently, - 
Edward, kneel down. | 8 
H. Hen. Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight; 
And learn this lefion, Draw thy ſword in right. 
Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. 
Clif. Why, that is ſpoken like a toward prince. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Meſ. Royal commanders, be in readineſs : 
© For, with a band of thirty thouſand men, | 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York ; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him : 
* Darraign * your battle, for they are at hand. 


9 Whoſe father, &.] Alluding to a common proverb: 
Happy the child whoſe father went to the devil. Joux mw 
1 Darraign—] That is, Range your hoſt, put your hoſt in —_— 4 
Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, uſe this word. The quartos 
Prepare your battles, &c, STEEVENS, cif 
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. 1 would, your highneſs would depart the field; 

The queen hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent *. | 
9, Mar. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our fortune. 
F. Hen. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore I'll ſtay. 
North. Be it with reſolution then to fight. 

Prince. My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 

And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 

Unſheath your ſword, good father, cry, Saint George! 


March. Enter EpwarnD, GeorRGe, RicnarD, WAR- 


wick, Nokrolk, MonTaGvUe, and Soldiers. 


Edo. Now, perjur'd Henry! wilt thou kneel for grace, 
And ſet thy diadem upon my head; Y 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field? 
9 Mar. Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy! 
© Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
© Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king? 
Edw, J am his king, and he ſhould bow his knee: 


I was adopted heir by his conſent 3 : 


Since when !, his oath is broke; for, as I hear, 
You—that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 


© To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 
* Clif. And reaſon too; 


1 — when you are abſent.) So, Hal}: * Happy was the queene in 
her two battayls, but unfortunate was the king in all his enterpriſes ; 
for where his perſon was preſent, the victorie fledde ever from him to 
the other parte.” Henry VI. fol. C. Martons. | 

3 I am his king, and he ſbeuld bow his knee; 

I was adopted heir by bis conſent: 

Since when, his oath is broke;] Edward's argument is founded on the 
following article in the compact entered into by Henry and the duke of 
York, which the author found in Hall's Chronicle, but which I believe 
made no part of that agreement: Provided alwaye, that if the king 
did cloſely or apertly ſtudye or go about to breake or alter this agree- 
ment, or to compaſs or imagine the death or diſtruction of the ſayde 
duke or his bloud, then he to forfet the crowne, and the duke of Yorke 
to take it ”” If this had been one of the articles of the compact, the 
duke having been killed ät Wakefield, his eldeſt fon would have now a 
title to che crown. M ALONE. 215 | 


+ Since when, &c.] The quartos give the remainder of this ſpeech to 
Clarence, and read: 


Jo blot our brother ent, & c. STEEvENs. 

Here is another variation of the ſame kind with thoſe which have 
een noticed in the preceding play, which could not have ariien from 
a tranſcriber or printer.-Though Shakſpeare gave the whole of this 
ſpeech to Edward by ſubſtituting me for brother, the ſame diviſion which 


is ound in the quarto, is inadvertently retained in the folio. MaLowe. 


Who 


There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
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Who ſhould ſucceed the father, but the ſon? 
* Rich. Are you there, butcher ?—O, I cannot ſpeak | 
© Clif. Ay, crook-back ; here I ſtand, to anſwer thee, 

© Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 1 A 

Rich. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it not? 
Clif. Ay, and old York, and yet not ſatisfy'd. | 
Rich, For God's ſake, lords, give ſignal to the fight. 
War. What ſay'ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the 
| crown ? : 
Mar. Why, how now, long-tongu'd Warwick ? date 

you ſpeak ? 1 1 

When you and I met at ſaint Alban's laſt, 

Your legs did better ſervice than your hands 8. 
War. Then twas my turn to fly, and now tis thine 
Clf. You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you fled. 
War. Tas not your valour, Clifford, drove me thence. 
© North. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make you ſtay, 
Rich. Northumberland, I hold thee reverently ;— 

Break off the parley ; for ſcarce I can refrain 

The execution of my big- ſwoln heart 

Upon that Clifford, that cruel child- killer. ö 
Clif. I flew thy father; Call'ſt thou him a child? 
Rich. Ay, like a daſtard, and a treacherous coward, 

As thou didſt kill our tender brother Rutland; | 

But, ere ſun- ſet, I'll makethee curſe the deed, 

A. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and hear me 
| peak. 
9. Mar. Defy them then, or elſe hold cloſe thy lips. 
X. Hen. I pr'ythee, give no limits to my tongue; 
1 am a king, and privileg'd to ſpeak _ | 
Clif. My liege, the wound, that bred this meeting her-, 
Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be ſtill. 5 
Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath thy ſword : 
By him that made us all, I am reſolv'd ©, 
© That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 
Eda. Say, Henry, ſhall T have my right, or no! 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to-day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown. 
War If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For York in juſtice puts his armour on ; 
Prince. If that be right, which Warwick ſays is right, 


s Your legs did better ſervice than yaur hands.} An alluſion fo the 
proverb, One pair of heels is wor:h two pair of hands.“ Sekten? 
6 — I am reſolv'd,) It is my firm perſuaſion 3 I am no long® 
doubt Joancow, | _ rich 
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Rich, Whoever got thee *, there thy mother ſtands; 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. 

9, Mar. But thou art neither like thy fire, nor dam? 
But like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick 7, W545 In" 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, ' | 
© A; venom toads, or lizards” dreadful ſtings . 

Nich. Iron of Naples, hid with Engliſh gilt?, 

Whoſe father bears the title of a king, 

(As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea *,) 

« Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
Jo let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart * ? ; 
Edw. A wiſp of ſtraw 3 were worth a thouſand crowns, 


ag . 
* Rich. V h:ever got thee, &c.] In the folio this ſpeech is erroneouſ- 
ly affigned to Warwick. The anſwer ſhews that it belongs to Richard, 
to whom it is attributed in the old play. MALoONE. 
7 — niſbapen ſtigmatick, ] See p. 218, n. 56, MALows, 
8 lizards dreadful tings.) Thus the folio. The quartos have this 
variation :—or lizards? fainting looks. | 
This is the ſecond time that Shakſpeare has armed the lizard (which 
in rea'ity has no fach defence) with a ſting; but great powers ſeem to 
have been imputed to its looks. So, in Noah's Flood, by Drayton ; 
«© The ligard ſhuts up his ſharf-ſighted eyes, 
« Amonglt the ſerpents, and there ſadly lies. STEVENS. 
Shakſpeare is here anſwerable for the introduction of the lizard's 
ſting; but in a preceding paſſage, the author of the old play has 
fallen into the ſame miſtake. MaLowe. 
9 — gilt,] Gt is a ſuperficial covering of gold. STEevens. 
1 { As if achanne] ſbould be cal ed the ſea,)] A channel in our author's 
time ſignified what we now call a #ennel. So, in Stowe's Chrenicle, 
quarto, 1605, p. 1448 : ** — ſuch a ſtorme of raine happened at Lon- 
don, as the like of long time could not be remembered; wherethrough, 
the channels of the citie ſuddenly riſing,” & c. Again, in K. Henry IV. 
P. Il “ — quoit him into the channel.“ MaroNeE. : 

: To Vet thy tengue, 8&c.] To ſhew thy meanneſs of birth by the inde- 
cency of language with which thou raileſt at my deformity. Jounsom. 

loltead of this line, the old play has 55 | 

To parly thus with England's lawful heirs. Maronws. 

A wiſp of raw—] It appears from the following paſſage in Tho- 
mae Drant's tranſlation of the ſeventh ſatire of Horace, 1567, that 4 
vpe was the puniſhment of a ſcold : | | 
So perfyte and exacte a ſcoulde, that women mighte geve place, 
* Whoſe rattling tongues had won a wipe, &c. STEEVENs. 
See allo Naſhe's Apelogy of Pierce Pennilefſe, 1593 : © Why, thou 
errant butter whore, thou cotquean and ſcrattop of /co/ds, wilt thou 
never leave afflifting a dead carcaſſe? continually read the rhetorick 
cure of Ramme-Alley? a wiſpe, a 7 you kitchen - ſtuffe wrang- 
le.“ Again, in 4 Dialogue between John and Jone ſtriving wwho ſball 
Wear the Breecbes.—PIEASURERSG or PogTRY. bl. Il. no date: ; 
** Good gentle Jone, with-holde thy hands, 
= * This once | t me entreat thee, 
And make me promiſe, never more 
4 That thou ſhalt mind to beat me: 

Por feare hen weare the æviſpe, good wife, 
And make our neighbours ride “. Mallon. 

1 * 
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To make this ſhameleſs callet know herſelf .. 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 
* Although thy huſband may be Menelaus ; 
* And ne er was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 
* By that falſe woman, as this king by thee. 
0 His father revell'd in the heart of France, 
And tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop ; 
And, had he match'd according to his {tate, 
He might have kept that glory to this day: 
But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grac'd thy poor ſire with his bridal day; 
« Eyen then that ſun ſhine brew d a ſhower for him, 
That waſn'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broach this tumult, but thy pride? 
Hadſt thou been meek, our title ſtill had flept ; 
And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had ſlipp'd our claim until another age. 
Geo. But, when we ſaw our ſun-ſhine made thy ſpring, 
And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe *, 
We ſet the axe to thy uſurping root: 
And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelves, 
© Yet, know thou, fince we have begun to ſtrike, 
We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods. 
Edw. And, in this reſolution, I defy thee ; 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deny'ſt the gentle king to ſpeak. — 
Sound trumpets {—let our bloody colours wave !— 
And either victory, or elſe a grave. | 
9. Mar. Stay, Edward. | 
Edw No, wrangling woman, we'll no longer (tay : 
Theſe words will colt ten thouſand lives to-day [cui 


4 To make this ſhameleſs callet know herſelf.) Callet, a lewd womin 
a drab, perhaps ſo called from the French calote, which was a foit® 
head-dreſs worn by country girls. See G/ /. to Urry's Chaucer, GREY. 
5 — eve ſaw our ſunſbine made thy ſpring, 1 
And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe,] When we ſaw that ö 
favouring thee we made thee grow in fortune, but that we received - 
advantage from thy fortune flouriſhing by our favour, we then ar 
to deſtroy thee, and determine to try ſome other means, though 0 
firſt efforts have failed, JonunsoN. | 


The quartos read : 3 
But when we ſaw our ſummer brought thee gain, 


Aud that the harveſt brought us no increaſe, STEEVENS 
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SCENE III. 


A field of battle between Towton and Saxton in Yorkſhire, 
Alarums, Excurſions. Enter Warwick. 


ar. Forſpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down alittle while to breaths : 

For ſtrokes receiv*d, and many blows repaid, | 

Hare robb'd my ſtrong-knit ſine ws of their ſtrength, 

And, ſpight of ſpight, needs mult I reſt a While. 


Enter EDWARD, running. Wee 


Edw, Smile, gentle heaven ! or ſtrike, ungentle death? 
| © For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. 

War. How now, my lord ? what hap ? what hope of 
good ? | | mb, 


Enter GrORGE. 


* Geo. Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair? ; 
Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 
© What counſel give you? whither ſhall we fly? 

« Edw. Bootleſs is flight, they follow us with wings; 
And weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit. 


Enter R1iCHARD. 


© Rich. Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdrawn thyſelf? 
| © Thy brother's blood the thirlly earth hath drunk s, 
| « Broach'd 


6 Smile, gentle heawen! &c.) Thus the folio. Inſtead of theſe 
lines, the quartos give the following: 3 
Smile, gentle heavens, or ſtrike, ungentle death, 
That we may die unleſs we gain the day ! 
What fatal ſtar malignant frowns from heaven 
Upon the harmlets line of York's fair houſe? STzzvans. 
7 Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair 3] Milton is ſaid to have 
copied this line: | 
„ Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
flat deſpair,” Matons. 
Our bop is oſs, & c] Thus the folio. The quarto thus ; 
Come, brother, come, let's to the field agaia, 
And yet there's hope enough to win the day: 
Then let us back to cheer our fainting troops, 
Leſt they retire cow we have leſt the field. 
Har. How now, my lords? what hap ? what hope of good? 
1737 5 5 | ; STEEVENS. 
J brother's blood the 1hirfly earth hath drunk,] The old play (as 


You. IX. 5 | N Theobald 
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© Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance : 
And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd— 
Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far, — 
Warwick, revenge ! brother, revenge my death ! 
So, underneath the belly of their ſteeds, 

That ſtain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, 


The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. 
War. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood: 


I'II kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly s. 


Theobald has obſerved) applies this deſcription to | ; 
contrary to the truth. of hiſtory, for that (Haas pry 2 
the battle of Wakefield, and afterwards beheaded at Pomfrer But 
both Hall and Holinſhed, in nearly the ſame words, relate the Fes 
ſtance on which this ſpeech as exhibited in the fo/ro, is founded; and 
from the latter our author undoubtedly tock it. The Lord Ficawake 
who had been ſtationed to keep the paſs of Ferry-bridge] hearing the 
noiſe [made by Lord Clifford and a body of lIight-horſemen, who atiack- 
ed by ſurprize the party ſtationed at the bridge,] ſodainely roſe out of 
his bedde, and unarmed, with a pollax in his hande, thinking that it 
had bin a fraye amongſt his men, came downe to appeal the ſame, but 
ere he knew what the matter ment, he was ſlaine, and with him the 
laſtard of Saliſbury, brother to the erli of W ar wick, 2 valiant young 
gentleman, and of great audacitie.” Holinſhed, p 664 In this 2c. 
tion at Ferrybridge, which happened on the 24th of March, 1461, the 
day before the ereat battle of TB, Lord Clifford wis killed The 
author of this play has blended the two ations together, Marlowe. 
Thy brother's blood, & ] Inſtead of this ſpeech, which is printed, 
like a\moſt all the reſt of the play, from the ſolio, the quaito- give the 
following: 

Thy noble father in the thickeſt throngs 

Cry'd flill for Warwick, his thrice vaſiant ſon ; 

Until with thouſard words he wa: belet, 

And many wounds made in his aged b. eaſt. 

And, as hetuttering ſat upon his ſteed, 

He waft his hand to me, and cried aloud, 

Richard, commend me to my valiant ſon : 

Ard ſtil] he cried, Warwick, revenge my death! 

And wi h theſe words he tumbled off his horſe ; 

And io the noble Saliſbury gave up the ghoſt. STezvens. 
Thy brother*s bleed the thirfly earth hath drunk.) In this live, of which 
there is no trace in the original play, Shakſpe are ha-] probably the ſacred 
writings in his thougbts : © And row art theu curled from the earth 
which hath opened her mouth to. receive thy brother? blood,” Gex I= 
ive 11 MaLoNE. 5 2 
9 PI! hill ny horſe, becauſe 1 will not fly.) From H I, Hen) VI. p 

102 : © When the Earle © Warwick. was iniormed of this :eate, * 
lyke a man deſperate, mounted on his hack eney, and came blo b 5 e 
king Edward, ſayirg, yr, I pray God have meicy ef tber ſovith 
which in the beginning of your enterprize hath loft ther liv: 5: and . 
cauſe I ſte no ſuccours f the world, I remit: the vengeance and pupil 
mer t to God, our creater and redemer; and with that Jighted deut 
ard flew his horſe ci his ſevcurde. ſaying, let him flee that wy 6 
ſurcly 1 wil tarye with him that will tarye with me; and kiſſed he 


croſſe of his ſwourde.” Malone, * Why 
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KING HENRY VET. - #7 


Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here. 
* Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage t 
And look upon“, as if the tragedy - 
Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeiting actors? 
© Here on my knee I vow to God above, 
Ill never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, 85 
«Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 


Edw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine ; 
And, in this vow, do chain my ſoul to thine *.— 


And, ere my knee riſe from the earth's cold face, 
* I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down o 


kings ! be 
« Beſeeching thee *,—if with thy will it ſtands, 


That to my foes this body mult be-prey,— 


© Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
© And give ſweet paſſageto my ſinful ſoul ! 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth, | 5 
Rich. Brother, give me thy hand z—and, gentle Wa. 
wick, | 


i Let me embrace thee in my weary arms ;— 


, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 


That winter ſhould cut off our ſpring- time ſo. 


* {nd look upon, ] And are mere ſpectators. So, in the Winter's 

Tale, where I idly ſuſpected ſome corruption in the text: 
And lee on alike.” MaLovws, - 5 

And in this vow de chain my ſcul to tbise.—] Thus the folio, The 

quarto as follows : | | 
And in at vow now join my ſoul to thee.” STEVENS, 

: Beſeeching thee, —] That is, beſeeching the divine power. Shak- 
ſpeare in new-forming this ſpeech may ſeem, at tbe firſt view of it, to 
hzve made it obſcure, by placing this line immediately after, Thou 
letter up,“ &c, | - | 
. What I have now obſerved is founded on a ſuppoſition that the words 
Tau fetter up,“ &c. are applied to Warwick, as they appear to be 
in the old play. However, our author certainly intended to deviate 
rom it, and to apply this deſcription to the deity ; and this is another 
{rong confirmation of the obſervation already made relative to the vari- 
ations between theſe pieces and the elder dramas on which they were 
formed, la the eld play the ſpeech runs thus: ES | HR 

Lord Warwick, I do bend my knees with thine, © 
And in that vow now join my ſoul to thee, 
Thou ſetter-up and puller- down of kings: 
Vouchſafe a gentle victory to us, | 
Or let us die before, we loſe the day! 


The laſt two lines are certainly. here addreſſed to the deity; but the 


preceding line, notwithſtanding the anachroniſm, ſeems to be addreſſed 
W Warwick, MaLons, . 
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And this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, 
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< War. Away, away! Once more, ſweet lords, farewell 
* Geo. Yet let us all together to our troops: | 
© And give them leave to fly that will not ſtay ; 
And call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 
© And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
© As victors wear at the Olympian games: 
This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts ; 
For yet is hope of life, and viftory.— | 
* Fore-flow no longer 3, make we hence amain 4. 
; | | | 2 | [ Exennt, 


SCENE Tv. 
The ſame. Another part of the field. 


Excurſions, Enter Ric HARD and CTI rOoRD. 


© Rich. Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: 
© Suppoſe, tbis arm is for the duke of York, 


Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 


3 Fore-flow no longer, ] To fore. ſſecu is to be dilatory, to loiter. 50, 
in the Battle of Alcazar, 1694: 
h + Why, king Sebaſtian, wilt thou now f:re/lowo ?” 
Again, in Marlowe's Edward II 1598 
„ Foreflew no time; ſu ect Lancaſter, let's march.” 
3 5 ä Smegvans. 
4 — make we hence amain.] Inſtead of this and the two preceding 


ſj eeches, we have in the old play the following : 
Geo. Then let us haſte to cheare the ſouldiers' hearts, 
And call them pillers that will ſtand to us, 
And highly promiſe to remunerate | 
Their truſtie ſervice in theſe dange: ous warres. 
Rich. Come, come away, and ſt and not to deba'e, 
For yet is hope of fortune good enough.” | 
Fro hers, give me your bande-, and let vs part, f 
And take our leaves untill we mette againe; . 
V here ere it be, in heaven or in eaith. 
Now I that never wept, now melt in woe, 
To fee the ſe dire miſhaps continue fo. 


Warwick, farewell. 


War. Away, «way; once more, ſweet lords, 3 
Ne, Cliff:rd, 1 have fingled thee, alme: &] T bus the i110. : 


The qua tos thus: | : ET ap 
Now, Clifford, for York and young Rutland's death, 
FI bis tirfty (word, that Tongs'to drink thy blocd, 
Sh#ft top thy limbs, and flice thy curſed heart, 


For to revenge the murders thou haft made. STEEVENS. 


Cif. 


el. f 
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, Now, Richard, I am with thee: here alone: 

This is the hand, that ſtabb'd thy father Vork; 

And this the hand, that ſlew thy brother Rutland; 

And here's the heart that triumphs in their death, 

And cheers theſe hands, that flew thy fire and brother, 

To execute the like upon thyſelf; _ 

And ſo, have at the. | | 

[ They fight. Warwick enters ; Clifford flies. 

© Rich. Nay, Warwick, fingle out ſome other chace 


For I myſelf will hunt this wolf to death ©. LExeunt.” 
SCENE v. | 
w 
Another part of the field, 


Alarum. Enter King Henzv, | 


. Hen. This battle fares like to the morning's war 7, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails“, 
Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 
Now ſways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 


6 Nay, Warwick, &c.) We bave had two very ſimilar lines in the 
preceding play, (See alſo p. 2 iF of this vel. for a like repetition, ) 
Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other hace; 
For I mylelf muſt hun: this deer to death.“ MAL E. | 
1 This battle fares like to the morning's ar, &.] Inſtead of this 
ntereſting ſpeech, the quartos exbibit only the tollowing: | 
Oh gracious God of heaven, look down on us, 
And ſet ſome ends to thele inceſſant grie.s! 
H.w like a maſtleſe ſhip upon the ſeas, 
This woeful battle doth continue ti'] 
Now leaning this way, now to that fide driven; 
And none doth know to whom the day will fall. 
On, would my death might ſtay theſe civil jars * 
Wuld I had n-ver reign'd, nor ne'er been king! 
Margaret and Clifford chide me from the field, 
Swearing they had beſt ſucceſs when I waz thence. 
Would God that I were dead, fo all were well; 
Or, would my crown ſuffice, I were content 
To yield it them, and live a private liſe! q 
2 leading thought in both theſe ſoliloquies is borrowed from 
8 p 665: — This deadly conflit continued ten hours in 
5 iful ſtate of victorie, uncertainte heaving and ſetting on both 
= & e. STEEVENS. | 3 
= the fepherd, blowing of his nails,] So, in Love's Labour's Loſt : 
4 When icicles bang by the wall, | 
5 And Dick the ſhepherd blau, his nail, .“ Maroxx. 
e quarto 1600, printed by W. W. reads-=crxel jars, 


Forc'd 
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Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
' © Now ſways it that way, like the ſelf-· ſame ſea 
« Forc'd io retire by fury of the wind: | 
« Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind; 
Nou, one the better; then, another beſt ; | 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
« Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 
* So is the equal poiſe of this fell war. 
* Here on this mole-hill will I fit me down. 
& mY wbom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle; ſwearing both, 
They proſper beſt of all when am thencdee. 
Would I were dead! if God s good will were ſo: 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe? 
God! methinks, it were a happy life , 
To be no better than a homely 4p 
To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
* Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run: 
* How many make the hour full complete *, 
* How many hours bring about the day, 
* How many days will finiſh up the year, 
* How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to diyide the times: 
* So many hours muſt I tend my flock; 
* So many hours mult I take my reſt; _ 
* So many hours muſt I contemplate ; 
* So many Hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 
So many days my ewes have been with young; 
* 50 many weeks ere, the poor fools will yean * ; 
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9 — methinks, it were a happy life,] This ſpeech. is mournfal ic. 
ſoft, exquiſitely ſuited to the character of the king, and makes ? 70 
ſing interchange, by affording, amidſt the tumult and horror © #4 
battle, an unexpected glimpſe of rura! innocence and paſtoral iranqui 
lity. Jon xsox. 4 RE 

This ſpeech ſtrongly confirms the remark made by Sir Joſhus Re) 
nolds in a paſſage in Macbeth, MaLons. 

1 Thereby toſee the minutes hewathey run; 

How many make the hour full complete, ] So, in our 
of Lucrece : 
| Stuff up his luſt, 4 minutes fill up hours.” MALONE: R 
2 — ere the poor fools will yean ;] Poor feel, it has already been 


"ſerved, is an expiefſion of tenderneſs, oftcn uſed by ved ee 
| 1 80 


author's Rafe 
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* So many years ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece: 

+ % minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

+ Paſt over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. : 
* ah, what a life were this! how ſweer! how lovely! 
* Cives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 

* To ſhepherds, looking on their hilly ſheep, 

* Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 

* To kings, that fear their ſubjes' treachery ? 

O, yes, it doth; a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude,—the ſhepherd's homely curds, 

+ His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted fleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 

* All which ſecure and ſwectly he enjoys, 

* Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

* His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, | 
When care, miſtruſt, and treaſon wait on him. 


Alarm. Enter a Son that bas killed his F ather, dragging in 
| | _ the dead body“. 


Son. Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body.— 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be poſſeſſed with ſome {tore of crowns: 

* And I, that haply take them from him now, 
May yet ere night yield both my life and them 

* To ſome man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 
Who's this: God! it is my father's face, 

* Whom in this conflict 1 unwares have kill d. 
O heavy times, begetting ſuch events! | 
From London by the king was I preſs'd forth; 

* My father, being the 1 of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, preſs'd by his maſter; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 


Se mary years ere 1 ball foeer the fleece:] i. e. the years which 
moſt eiapſe between the time of the yeaning of the ewes, and the lambs 
arriving to ſuch a ſtate as to admit of being ſhorn. Mr. Rowe changed 
years % months ; which was followed by the ſublequent editors; and in 
the next line inſerted the word Weeks, not oblerving that bours is uſed 


there, and throughout this ſpeech, as a diflyliable. Tears is in that 


line likewiſe uſed as a word of two ſyliables MarLons. 

+ Enter a Son, c] Theſe boirible incidents are ſelected to ſhew 
the innumerable calamities of civil war, JoH NON, 
= the battle of Conilantine and Maxentius, by Raphael, the ſecond 
of theſe incidents is introduced on a ſimilar occaſion, STREVENS. | 
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Pardon me, God, I knew not what J did! — 


ing is here inaccurately expreſſed. The king intends to ſay that the 
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And pardon, father, for I knew not thee! — 

* My tears ſhall wipe away theſe bloody marks ; 

And no more words, ff they have flow'd their fill. 
HA. Hen. O piteous ſpeaacle O bloody times 

Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, | 

Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity — 

* Weep, wretched man, }1] aid thee tear for tear; 

* And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 

ge blind with tears, and break o'ercharg'd with grief“. 


Enter a Father, who has billed his Son, with the Body is ly 


OF, | 


© Fath. Thou that ſo ſtoutly haſt reſiſted me, 
* Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with a hundred blows.— 


© But let meſee:—is this our foeman's face? 


Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only ſon !— 
* Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, . ” 
* Throw up thine eye; ſee, fee, what ſhowers ariſe “, 
Blown with the windy tempeſt of my heart, 
* Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart !— 
O pity, God, this miſerable age !—_ | 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly *, 

| 1955 Erroneous, 


5 O piteous ſpectacle! Rec.) In the old play the king does not ſpek, 
nil both the ſon and the father have appeared, and ſpoken, and then 
the following words are attributed to him, out of which Shakſpeare has 
formed two diſtinct ſpeeches; 

Woe above woe! grief more than common grief! 
Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, 
Poor lambs do feel the rigour of their wraths. 
The redroſfe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes. 
Wither one roſe, and let the other periſh, 
For, if you ſtrive, ten thouſand lives muſt periſh. MAaLiovn. 
6 And let our bearts and eyer, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break &ercharg'd with gricf. The 


mess · 


ſtate 


of their hearts and eyes ſhall be like that of the kingdom in a civil War, 


all ſhall be deſtroyed by power formed within them.elves. Jon Rs. 
7 — what ſbowers ariſe, — 5 1 
Blas with the windy tempeſt of my bert, ] This image b 
curred in the preceding act: EN 
« For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſbewers." Sr n de 
8 What ſtratagerns, hw fell, beau butcherly,)} Stratageme. 3 1 


or ſubtle device in Marre, whereby the enemie is often vanJy Dil 
in his Italian - 
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« Frroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

© This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 

0 boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon 9, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late * ! po 
K. Hen. Woe above woe ! grief more than common grief! . 


0, that my death would tay theſe ruthleſs deeds 
* O pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity !— 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, | 5 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes: 
* The one, his purple blood right well reſembles ; 
* The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, preſent : 
Wither one roſe, and let the other flouriſh ! 
© if you contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither *. 
Son. How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me *, and ne'er be ſatisfy d? 
Fath. How will my wife, for ſlaughter of my ſon, 
© Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd? | 
K. Hen. How will the country a, for theſe woeful chances, 
_ _«* Miſ-think 


1:58, defines Stratagema, a policie, a wile, or wittie ſhift in evarre..” 
This was undoubtedly its ordinary ſenſe in our author's time, though 
then and afterwards it was occaſionally uſed for any ſubtle device or po- 
licy, Here it has unqueſtionably its ordinary fignification, MALoxE 
9 O bey ! thy father gave thee life too feon, } Becauſe had he been born 
later, he would not now have been of years to engage in this quarrel. 
| | WARBURTON, 
An I hath bereft thee of thy life lo late ] Too late, without doubt, 
mean: 720 recently, The memory of thy virtues and thy hap'eſs end is 
too recent, to de thought of without the deepeſt anguiſh, The ſame 
guaint expreſſion is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 32, 
** O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 
Which ſhe too early and 700 late hath ſpill'd'ꝰ | 
Here late clcarly means lately. Again, in this third part of Xing 
Henry JI. | 425 0 EY 
here fame, late entering at his heedful ears.” _ 
Again, as Mr. Tollet has obſerved, in King Richard III: 
Too late he died, that might have kept that ticle.?? 
la the old play this and the preceding line ſtand thus: 
For boy, t iy ſather gave thee life too late, TR 
And hath berefi thee of thy life too ſton.” Matonx. 
nal wither.} The old play hat- muſt periſb, and I thin the 
word ao ber is more likely to have been inzdvertently repeated by the 
canicriber, than ſubſtituted by Shaktpeare for the former — 
. Ne ALONE, 
Take on with me,] Be enraged at me. So, in a pamphlet by T. 
Nahe, 1592 Some w.ll take on, like a madm-n, &c. MaLons. 
* How will the country, & c] So, the folo The quartos thus: 
How will the country now miſde em their king ! 
Oh, would my death their minds could ſatisfy ! 
i apes is to think ill, unfavourably. STEezvEns. 
es word, which Shakſpeare ſubſtituted: for mi/drem, he has again 
wi in date: 'y and Cleopalre N | 
| i Ns Be 
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« Miſ-think the king, and not be ſatisfyd? 
Son. Was ever fon, ſo ru'd a father's death? 
* Fath. Was ever father, ſo bemoan'd his fon 3 ? 
AK. Hen. Was ever king, ſo priev'd for ſubje&s* woe? 
Much is your ſorrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. | 
Son. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill 4, 
| | 8 [ Exit æwi-h the boch. 
* Fath. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding ſheet; 
My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; 
For from my heart thine image ne er ſhall go. 
* My ſighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 
And ſo obſequious will thy father be 5, 
dad for the loſs of thee 5, having no more, 
* As Priam was for all © his valiant ſons 
I'll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murder'd where I ſhould not kill, | 
| Exit, with the boch. 
A. Hen. Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
« Here ſits a king more woeful than you are. 


Alarums. Excurſions. Enter Queen MaRGARET, Prince of 
| Wales, and ExETEesr. 


© Prince. Fly, father, fly ! for all your friends are fled, 
, © And Warwick rages like a chafed bull! 

Away! for death doth hold us in purſuit. 

2. Mar. Mount you, my lord, towards Berwick polt 
amain: 1 8 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in ſight, 

With firy eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 


« Re it known, that we the greateſt are „/ ibought, 
For things that athers do. MAL k. 
3 Was ever for, foru'd a father! death ® _ 3 
Was ever father, ſo bemsumd his ſon ?] The variation is here 
worth remarking, for in the alil play the correſponding lines are: 
Was ever ſon fo rude, his father's blood to fpill ? | 
Was ever father ſo unnatural, his ſon to kili? MALOX E. 
. OO ll bear thee bence, & c.] Thus the folio. The old play thus; 
I'}t bear thee hence from this accu ſed place, 
8 For woe is to me, to ſee my father's face. : MaALoNE. gal af 
5 And ſo obſequious i thy Faiher be,] Obſequious is here careful of 
- obſequies, or of funeral rites, Jon NsoNn, | | 

Ja the ſame ſeoſe it is uſed in Hamlet! : 13 
1 to do obſequious ſorrow w STEEVENS. 16 be. 

5 Sad for the loſs of thee,) The old copy read Men for the 
Mr. Rowe made the alteration. STEZEVENS. Ek 

6 A. Priam was for al] | bavi'g but one ſon, will grieve 46 m 


# for that one, as Priam, who had many, could grieve tor 18 Jenner 


And 
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And bloody ſteel graſpꝰd in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs ; and therefore hence amain. 
Exe. Away! for 3 comes along with them: 
«© Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpeed ; - 
Or elſe come after, I'll away before. o 
K. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet Exeter; 
© Not that I fear to ſtay, but love to go lf | 
« Whither the queen intends. Forward; away {ZExeunt. 


\ 


SCENE VI. 
The Kun % 
A loud alarum. Enter CLI roRD wounded 7. 


« Clif. Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 

O, Lancaſter ! I fear thy overthrow, 

More than my body's parting with my ſoul. _ 

My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee ; 

And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt *. 

Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſ- proud York, 

The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies ? : 
And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun ? 

And who ſhines now, but Henry's enemies? 

O Phoebus ! hadſt thou never given conſent * 

That Phaeton ſhould check thy firy ſteeds, ; 
Thy burning car never had ſcorch'd the earth: ' 


7 Exter Clifford, wounded) The quarto adds, with an arrow in his 
reck. In ridicule of this B. and Fletcher have introduced Ralph, the gro- 
cer'sprentice, in the Anight of the Burning Feſile, with a forked arrow 
through his head. it appears, however, from Holinſhed, p. 664, that 
this circumſtance has ſome relation to the truth: The lord Clifford; 
ether for heat or paine, putting off his gorget ſuddenlie, with an arrow 
(as ſome ſaie) without a head, was ſtriken into the throte, and immedi - 
ately rendered his ſpirit.” STEEvEns. | 

8 Thy tough commixtures melt.) Perhaps better, tbe tough commiæ- 
ture Joann. : | 

The quartos read that tough commixture melts.” STxEvENs. 
9 The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies :] This line, which is 
„ot in the folio, was recovered from the old play by Mr. Theoba'd. — 

The context ſhews, tbat like a line in the ſecond part of X. Henry VI. 

* was omitted by the negligence of the tranſcriber or compoſitor. 

10 0c g e HLT Malone, 

33 badſi thou never given conſent—) The duke of York 
. cen entruſted by Henry with the reins of government both in Ire- 

d and France; and hence perhaps was taught to aſpire to the throne, 

es ach ah Sy Matons. 


And, 
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And, Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Or as thy father, and his father did, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
* They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies; 
I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our death, 
And thou this day hadſt kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air ? 
* And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity ? 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight * : 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity 
For, at their hands, TI have deſerv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint :— 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt ; 
I ſtabb'd your fathers” boſoms, ſplit my breaſt, { He faintr, 


Alarum and retreat. Enter EDwarD, GeorGe, Ricaann, 
MonTacvue, Warwick, and ſoldliers. 


* Edw. Now breathe we, lords 3; good fortune bids us 
pauſe, 47 | . 

And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. — 
* Some troops purſue the bloody- minded queen ;— | 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill d with a fretting guſt, 
Command an argoſy to ſtem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fied with them? 

War. No, tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape: 
For, though before his face I ſpeak the words, 


2 No way to fly, mor flrenzth ta Bald out fight] i. e. No way to ff, 
nor with wh ficient lef. to ſuſtain we in flight, if . 
nh if | TEEVENS- 
2 New breathe we, rds; &c.} This battle, in which the houſe of 
Vo k was vita jous, was {ought vn a plain between Towien and owe 
on the 29:b of March, (Palm Sunday) 1461. The royal army conſiſte ; 
according to Hall, of about forty thouſand men; and the young duke o 
York's forces were 48,760. In this combat, wh ch latted 854 K 
hours, and in che actions of the two following days, thirty - ſix ow 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix perſms are [id to bave been killed, e 
greater part of whom were undoubtediy Lancaftrians. M ALONE, 
laſtead of this ſpeech, the quaites have the follow pg : 
Thus far our fortune: keep an upward courile, 

And we are grac'd with wieaths of victory. 
Sume troops purſue the bloody-minded queen, | 
That now towards Berwick «oth poſt ama ia - 
| Bu think you that Clifford is fled away with them? age” 1 
; 0! 
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Your brother Richard mark 'd him for the grave: 
« And, whereſoe'er he is, he's ſurely dead. 28 
Clifford groans, and dies. 
Edw. Whoſe ſoul + is that which takes her heavy leave? 
Rich. A deadly groan, like life 22d death's departing 5 
Edw. See who it is: and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend, or foe, let him be gently us d. | 
Rich. Revoke that doom of mercy, for *tis Clifford; 
© Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 
© In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth 5, 
© But ſet his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring, 
] mean our princely father, duke of York. 8 
War From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Your father's head, which Clifford placed there: „ 
© Inſtead whereof, let this ſupply the room ; 
Meaſure for meaſure muſt be anſwered. | 
Edæv. Bring forth that fatal ſcritch-owl to our houſe, 
© That nothing ſung but death to us and ours: 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening ſound, 
And his ill-boding tongue no more ſhall ſpeak. | 
EY | [ Auendants bring the body forward. 
War. ] think his underſtanding is bereft :;— HEE 
Speak, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks to thee 2 — 
Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of life, 


4 Edw. Wheſe ſoul, & e.] I have diftinguiſhed this and the two follow- 
ing pecches according to the authority of the quarto. The tolio gave all 
to Richard, except the laft line and half, STzgvens. 

[| have alſo followed the original regulation, becauſe it feems abſurd 
that Richard ſhould firit ſay to his brother, or to one of the ſoldiers, 
'* See who it is; — and then, himſelſ declare that it is Clifford; and 
therefore | ſuppoſe the variation in the tolio aroſe, not from Shakſpeare, 
but irom ſome negligence or inaccuracy of acompoſlitor or tranſcriber. 

1 29 MAL ONE. 
5 — [ke life and deait's departing.] Departing for ſeparation. MALoxkE. 

Till death us depart“ was the expreſſion in the old Murr inge Ser- 
vice, FARMER, a ö 

6 In hewing Rutland wwhen his leaves put ferth,] It is manifeſt from 
this and many other paſſage, that the author of the old play, where the 
correſponding line ſtands thus— 1231's 2 3 
Who killed our tender brother Rutland—“ . 
imagined that Rutland was younger than George and Richard; whereas 
he was in fact older than them both, being the Duke of York's eldeſt 
on; in conſequence of which he bore a title by courteſy: and a particu- 
lar ſtipulation was made in the compact entered into between Henry and 
the duke of York, that Rutland, as well as his elder brother Edward 
earl of March, ſhould fwear to the due obſervance of the agreement. — 
Shakipeare has, we lee, fallen into the ſame error ; as bave Habingion 
in his nervous and elegant Hiſtory of Edward IF, and ſeveral other hii- 
Wrians, MALONg, | : 

| And 
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And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. 

Rich. O, would he did! and fo, perhaps, he doth; 
Tis but his policy to counterfei, ; 
© Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 
© Which in the time of dzath he gave our father, 

Seo. If fo thou think'ſt, vex him with eager words 8, 

Rich, Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace. 
Edu. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 

War. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. 

Geo. While we deviſe fell tortures for thy faults. 

* Rich. Thou didſt love York, and I am ſon to Vork. 

Edw. Thou pitied'ſt Rutland, I will pity thee. 

Geo. Where's captain Margaret, to fence you now? 

War. They mock thee, Clifford! ſwear as thou waſt 

| wont. 

© Rich, 3 not an oath? nay, then the world goes 

ard, | 
When Clifford cannot ſpare his friends an oath :t— 
I know by that, he's dead; And, by my ſoul, 
If this right hand would buy two hours? life, 
That I in all deſpight might rail at him, 55 5 
This hand ſhould chop it off; and with the iſſuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtanched thirſt | | 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy, 
War. Ay, but he's dead: Off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's flands.—_ 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned | ngland*s royal king | 
From whence ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
And aſk the lady Bona for thy queen : 
So ſhalt thou ſinew both theſe lands together; 
And, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not dread 
The ſcatter'd foe, that hopes to rife again; | 
For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Yet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
Firſt, will I ſee the coronation ; | 
© And then to Britany I'll croſs the ſea ?, 
To effect this marriage, fo it pleaſe my lord. 
dio. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be: 
For on thy ſhoulder do I build my ſeat ; 


$ — eager words.) Sour words ; words of aſperity. JoHNfON. 
So, in Hamlet: ** It is a nipping and an eager air. STEEVENS- 
9 And then to Britany I'll croſs the ſea,] Thus the folio. The quar- 
tos thus: 
And afterward I'll eroſs the ſeas to France, STZVI XI. 


* And 


* And never will L undertake the thing, 

* Wherein thy counſel and conſent is wanting.— 
Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloſter; 
And George, of Clarence ;—Warwick, as ourſelf, 
« Shall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt. 


Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence; George, of Gloſ- 


ter ; 5 | 
For Gloſter's dukedom is too ominous *. 
Mar. Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation; | 
Richard, be duke of Gloſter: Now to London, 


To ſee theſe honours in poſſeſſion. 0 3 


ACT H. S N 
4 Chace in the North of England. 


Enter two Keepers , with croſs-bows in their hands. 


v8 * Under this thick- grown brake we'll ſhroud our- 
ſelves; | | = 
For through this Jaund 3 anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
+ Culling the principal of all the deer. 
* 2, Keep. I'll ſtay above the hill, ſo both may ſhoot. 


* 


1 For Gleſter's dukedom is too ominzus.) The author of the original 
play, in which this line is found, probably had here a paſſage in Hall's 
Chronicle in his thoughts: * It ſeemeth to many men that the name 
and title of Glouceſter hath bene unfortunate and unluckie to diverſe, 
waiche for their honor have bene erected by creation of princes to that 
like and dignitie; as Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodſtocke, ton to 
kynge Edwarde the third, and this duke Humphrey, [who was killed at 
Bury ;) whiche three perſons by miſerable death finiſhed their daies; 
and afier them king Richard the iii. alſo duke of Glouceſter, in civil 
warre was ſlaine and confounded; ſo that this name of Glouceſter is 
taken for an unhappie and unfortunate ftile, as the proverb ſpeaketh 
of Sejanes horſe, whoſe ryder was ever unhorſed, and whoſe poſſeſſer 
was ever brought to miſerie“ MALORx. 

* — two Keepers) In the folio, inſtead of e eepers, we have, 
though negligence, the names of the perſons who repreſented theſe 
haraQers ; Sinklo, and Humphrey MaALoNEe. 4 

3 — this laund=] Laund means the ſame as /awn; a plain extend- 
ed between woods. So, inthe play of Orlando Furiofe, 1591: 

Aud that they trace the ſhady /awnd:,”” & c. STEEvens. 


* 1. Keep. 
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* 1. Keep. That cannot be; the noiſe of thy croſs-boy* 

Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. — 

* Here ſtand we both, and- aim we at the beſt: 

* And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 

*I tell thee what befell me on a day, 

In this ſelf-place where now we mean to ſtand. | 
* 2. Keep. Here comes a man, let's ſtay till he be paſt, 


Enter King Henzv, diſguiſed, with a Shop beak, 


K. Hen. From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of pure love, 
© To greet mine own land with my wiſhful fights, 
No, Harry, Harry, *tis no land of thine; 
Thy place is filPd, thy fcepter wrung from thee, 
* Thy balm waſh'd off, wherewith thou waſt anointed s; 
No bending knee will call thee Cæſar now, 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, - 

No, not a man comes for redreſs of thee; 
For how can | help them, _and not myſelf? | 

* 1. Keep. Ay, here's a deer whoſe ſkin's a keeper's fee: 
This is the guondam king; let's ſeize upon him 

* K. Hen. Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities?; 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. 

* 2. Keep. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon him, 

* 1. Keep. Forbear a while ; we'll hear a little more. 

« K. Hen, My queen, and ſon, are gone to France for 

aid ; | | = 
And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
Is thither gone, to crave the French king's ſiſter 


4 — the neiſe of 1 croſs-bow—) The poet appears not to have for- 
ot the fect big 165 former profeflion. So, in the Merry Devil o 
dmonton, 1626: — Did 1 not hear a boww go off, and the buck bre) 
| STEEVENS. 
5 To greet nine c land with my wiſhful fight.) So, the folio. The 
quartos perhap* better thus: | | e 
And thus difguis'd to greet my native land. 8ST EEVERs. : 
6 Thy bam waſb'd off,] This is an image very frequent in the wor ; 
of Shakſpeare So again, in this ſcene; | 
I ai anointed king. | 15 ; 
It is common in thele plays to find the ſame images, whether jocuk? i 
ſerious, frequently recurring. Jounson, 
So, in King Richard II: | 
Not all the water in the rough rude fea 
4% Can waſh the balm from an anointed king.” h deal 
It is obſervable that this line is one of thoſe additions to the wg 
play, which are found in the folio, and not in the quarto. deer 
7 — theſe ſour adverſities;] The old copy reads=—rhe ſcaure adve 
ries. STEEVEXS. | 


Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malou 2. | « To 


939 2 
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To wife for Edward: If this news be true, 
Poor queen, and fon, your labour is but loft ;. 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, _ Et 
And Lewis a prince foon won with moving words. 
By this account, then, Margaret may win him 
For ſhe's a woman to be pity'd much: 
Her ſighs will make a battery in his breaſt ; 
Her teais will pierce into a marble heart: 
* The tyger wall be mild, while ſhe doth mourn ; 
* And Nero will be tainted with remorſe 3, 
* To hear, and ſee, her plaints, herbriniſh tears. 
Ay, but {he's come to beg; Warwick, to give: 
She, on his left ſide, craving aid for Henry; 
He, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward. 
She weeps, and fays—her Henry 1s depos'd; 
He [miles, and ſays—his Edward is inftall'd ; 
* That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak no more : 
* Whiles Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong, 
* Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength ? ; 
* And, in concluſion, wins the king from her, 
With promiſe of his ſiſter, and what elſe, 
To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 
* Margaret *, thus *twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, 
* Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. 
2. Keep, Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of kings and 
ueens ? a | 
A. Ea More than I ſeem, and leſs than I was born to: 
A man at leaſt, for leſs I ſhould not be 2; | 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I? 
* 2, Keep, Ay, but thou talk'ſt as if thou wert a king. 


$ And Ners will—] Perhaps we might better read 4 Ners will 
| STEEVENS. 
10 era arguments of mighty ſtrengih;] Ia the former act was the 
e line: 85 
: Inferring arguments of mightre force. Jon non, 
his repetition, like many 0:hecs in theſe two plays, ſeems to have 


ariſen from Shak ſpeare's firſt copying his original as it lay before him, 


nd therwards in ſubſequent paſlages (added to the old maiter) intro- 
—_ expreſſions which had ſtruck him in precediag ſcenes. lu the 
v Play the line occurs but once. MALON x. 
" 0 ee &c.] The piety of Henry ſcarce intereſts us more for 
mistortunes, than this his conſtant ſolicitude for the welfare of his 
eceitful queen, STEEVENS, * 
More than I ſeem, &c.] Thus, in the old play: 
More than I ſeem, for leſs I ſhould not be; 
A man at leaſt, and more I cannot be. MALoNe- 


« K. Hen. 
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KH. Hen, Why, ſo J am, in mind ; and that's enough. 
2. Keep. Bat, if thou be a king, where is thy crown? 
K. Hen. My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian ſtones, 
Nor to be ſeen: © my crown is call'd, content; 
* Acrown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
* 2. Keep. Well, if you be a king crown'd with content, 
Your crown content, and you, muſt be contented = 
* To go along with us: for, as we think, 
Lou are the king, king Edward hath depos'd; 
And we his ſubjeQs 3, ſworn in all allegiance, 
« Will . Ss you as his enemy. 
H. Hen. But did you never ſwear, and break an oath ? 
2. Keep. No, never ſuch an oath; nor will not now. 
* XK. Hen. Where did you dwell, when I was king of 
England? 4. | 
 * 2. Keep. Here in this country, where we now remain, 
* A. Hen. I was anointed king at nine months old; 
* My father, and my grandfather, were kings ; 
* And you were ſworn true ſubje&s unto me: 
* And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths ? 
* 1. Keep. No; for we were ſubje&s, but while you were 
king. #7 
* K. Hen. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a man! 
* Ah, ſimple men, you know not what you ſwear, 
* Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again , 
* Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
* And yielding to another when it blows, 
* Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
* Such is the lightneſs of you common men, 
* But do not break your oaths ; for, of that fin 
My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty. 
* Go where you will the king ſhall be commanded; 
* And be you kings; command, and Il obey. 


* — but thou fallt as if theu wert a king. 80 

| FWFby, fo Jam, tm mind;)] There ſeems to be an alluſion to line 
in an old ſong, quoted in Every Man out of his Humeur : 

PAY « My mind to mea kingdom is MaLovE. 
3 And we his jubjefs, & c.] So, the folio. The quarto thus; | 
And therefore we charge you in God's name, and the king 5 

| To go 7 9 us unto the officers. STEEVENS. 

* Lock, as I blow this feather from my face, 3 
And as the air 4 to ne he Ar So, in the Winter! Talt, | 

« | am a feather for each wind that blows.” Ma =_ FIR 
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1. Keep, We are true ſubjects to the king, king Ed- 


| ward. all „ nab; 6505 
L. Hen. So would you be again to Henry, 
If he were ſeated as king Edward is. op 
1. Keep, We charge you, in God's name, and the king's, 
To go with us unto the officers, H, An | 
A. Hen. In God's name, lead; your king's name be 


obey' d: | | 
And what God will, that let your king perform; 3 
* And what he will, 1 humbly yield unto. Exeuni. 


SCENE II. 
London. A Room in the Salate | 


Futer King Ewa kb, GLosTER, CLARENCE, and Lady 
Grey, 


© X, Edw. Brother of Gloſter, at ſaint Albans? field 
© This lady's huſband, fir John Grey“, was ſlain, 
His lands then ſeiz'd on by the conquerors: : 
Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of Vork 
The worthy gentleman did loſe his life 5. _ 


4 — Sir John Grey, ] Vid. Hall, 3d Year of Edward IV. folio g. It 
was hitherto falſly printed Richard, Por x. | 
Sir John Grey was lain at the ſecond battle of St. Albans, fighting 
on the ſide of King Henry. MALONR. 
5 His lands then ſeiz'd on by the conqueror: 
Her ſuit is nv, to repeſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of Vork. 9228 
The wirthy gentleman did loſe his life.) This is in every particular 
2 falſification of hiſtory. Sir John Grey, as has been already obſerved, 
fell in the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, which was fought on Shrove- 
Tueſday, Feb, 17, 1460-1, fighting on the fide of king Henry; and fo 
far is it from being true that his lands were ſeized by the conqueror, 
(Queen Margaret,) that they were in fact ſeized by the very perion who 
non peaks, after his great victory at Towton, on the 29th of March, 
1461. The preſent ſcene is laid in 1464. 5s 
, akſpeare in new moulding this play followed implicitly his author, 
(for theſe hve lines, with only a ſlight variation in the third, and fifth, 
ire found in the old play,) without giving himſelt the trouble to ex- 
amine the hiſtory ; but a few years afterwards, when he had occaſion 
to wiite his Richard III. and was not warped by a preceding miſre- 
pre entation of another writer, he ſtated from the chronicles this 
| matter 
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Glo. Your highneſs ſhall do well, to grant her fuit ; 
* It were diſhonour, to deny it her. e 

K. Edw. It were no leſs ; but yet I'lt make a pauſe. 

* Gho., Yea! is it ſos ? I Ale 10 Chat. 
] fee the lady hath a thing to grant, ee 
Before the king will grant her humble ſuit. 


Clar. He knows the game; How true he keeps the wind? 


[Al. 

Glo. Silenes ic id bing ng: (| 
K Edo Widow, we will conſider of your ſuit?; * 
* And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 

. Grey Right gracious lord, I cannot brook delay: 
* May it pleaſe Neur. to reſolve me now; 
And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 

Glo. ¶Aſide.] Ay, widow? then PII warrant you all 

your lands, | | 

An if what pleaſes him, ſhal} pleaſure you. 
© Fight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 

_* Car. | fear her not, unleſs ſhe chance to fall. [fd 
* Glo. God forbid that! for he'll rake vantages. Ad. 
© K. Edw. How many children haſt thou, widow? tell 

me. | | 

Clar. I think, he means to beg a child of her. Aldi. 
Glo. Nay, whip me then; he'll rather give her two 
bat ont aa 
L. Grey. Three, my moſt gracious lord. - 
Glo. You ſhall have four, if you'll be rul'd by him. 
| | Aldi. 
A. Edw. Twere pity, they ſhould loſe their father's 

1 EK ba 


matter truly as it was; and this is one of the numerous circumſtances 
that prove inconteſtably, in my apprehenſion, that he was not the ori · 
gina] author of this and the preceding play. 5 . 
In King Richard III. AQt 1. fe. iii. Richard addreſſing himfel 
Queen Elizabeth, (the lady Grey of the preſent ſcene,) ſays, 
In all which time y«u, and your huſband Grey, 
Were factious for the hon ſe of Lancaſter ;j—_ | 
« (And Rivers fo were you :)—was not your hnſband 
„% In Margarers battle at Saint Albans flin?” © 
He calls it Margaret's battle, becauſe ſhe was there victorious. 
| | | M ALONE 
6 Glo. Tea, ir it ſo? &c.] So the folio, The quartos read with the 
following v.riations : 8 a 8 N 
G. I, Is the wind in that door? 3 | 
Clarence. | ſee the lady, Sc. STEEVENs. «ts dit 
Hide, ve will conſider) This is a very lively and bete“ 
logue; the reciprocation is quicker than is common in a” 25. 


L. Co 


the 
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L. Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then. 
K. Edw. Lords, give us leave; I'll try chis widow's 
Wit 39 / 
_ Glo. Ay, good leave have you ; for you will have leave, 
Till you take leave, and leave you to the crutch, 
[ Glotter and Clarence retire to the other fide. 
A. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your chil- 
dren? 2 3 8 . 
. Grey. Ay, fall as dearly as I love myſelf. 
K. Edw. And would you not do much to do them good? 
* L Grey. To do them good, I would ſuſtain ſome harm. 
* K. Edw. Then get your huſband's lands, to do them 
ood © e 2 * 
1 * Therefore I come unto your majeſtj. 
K. Edz. T'll tell you how theſe lands are to be got. 
I. Grey. So ſhall you bind me to your highneſs' ſer- 
vice. 
H. Edw. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if I give them ? 
* [,. Grey What you command that reſts in me to do. 
* H. Edw, But you will take exceptions to my boon. 
I. Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
*K Edw. Ay, but thou canſt do what I mean to aſk. 
I. Grey, Why, then I will do what your grace com- 
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mands. 4 
6% He plies her hard; and much rain wears the mar- 5 
boy, | Ade. A. 


* Clar, As red as fire! nay, then her wax muſt melt. 
I. Grey, Why ſtops my lord? ſhall T not hear my taſk ? 
K Edw. An eaſy taſk ; tis but to love a king. 
L. Grey. That's ſoon perform'd, becauſe I am a ſubject. 
K. Edw. Why then, thy huſband's lands I freely give 
thee, N 
I. Grey. I take my leave, with many thouſand thanks. 
Glo. he match is made; ſhe ſeals it with a court'ſy. 
A. Edw. But ſtay thee, 'tis the fruits of love I mean. 
L. Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
* K. Edw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another ſenſe. * 
What love, think'ſt thou, I Tue ſo much to get? | 
. Grey My love till death, my humble thanks, my 
prayer 
That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants“. 


9 My love till death, &c.] Tbe bert tie is here worth | noting. In 
the old play we here figi— | 

My humble ſervice, ſuch as ſubjeQs owe, 

And the laws command, Maron. 


K. Edw. 
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K. Edw. No, by my troth, I did not mean ſuch löre. 
. _ Why, then you mean not as 1 thought. you 


did. 
* K. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my min 
* L. Grey. My mind will 0 — 1 1 | 
* Yout highneſs aims at, if I am aright. + 
K. Edw. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with the. 
* Grey, To tell you plain, I had rather lie in priſon, 
K. Ede. 8 then thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's 
| lands. -: {nil ns 1 99 8 
I. Grey. Why, then mine honeſty ſhall be my dower; 
For by that loſs I will not purchaſe them. '* | 
* K. Edw. Therein thou wrong'ſt thy children mightily, 
L. Grey. Herein your highneſs wrongs both them and 
Es - = 8 
But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs of my ſuit; 
Pleaſe you diſmiſs me, either with ay, or no. 
K. Edw. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my requeſt: 
No; if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. 
Z. Grey. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 
Glo. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her brows. 
25505 1 1 | | [Afice. 
Clar. He is the blunteſt wooer in Chriſtendom. 4% 
A. Edw. [ Aſide.] Her looks do argue her replete with 
| modeſty ? ; | | | 
* Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable, 
All her perfections challenge ſovereignty : 
One way, or other, ſhe is for a king; 
And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen. — 
Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen ? | 
L. Grey. *Tis better ſaid than done, my gracious lord: 
Jam a ſubje& fit to jeſt withal, 
But far unfit to be a ſovereign. | , 
K. Edw. Sweet widow, by my ſtate I ſwear to thee, 
J ſpeak no more than what my foul intends; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. | 
L. Grey. And that is more than I will yield unto: 
© ] know, I am too mean to be your queen; 


” 


9 Ter looks do argue ber replete with modeſty J So, the folio, The 
Guartos read: y | 
Her looks are all replete with mejefly. STEEVENsS, | 


And 
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And yet too good to be your concubine *. 
K. Edw. You cavil, widow ; I did mean, my queen. 
L. Grey. Twill grieve your grace, my ſons ſhould call 


ou—father. 5 6 
K. Edw. No more, than when my daughters call thee 
mother. | [EY 8 


Thou art a widow , and thou haſt ſome children; 

And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 

Have other ſome: why, tis a happy thing 

To be the father unto many ſons. 

© Anſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen. 

Glo. The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift. [4/de. 

Clar. When he was made a ſhriver, *twas for ſhit. 
FE | 1 Alide. 

K. Edw. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two have had. 

* Glo. The widow likes it not, for ſhe looks very ſad. 

K. Edw. You'd think it ſtrange, if I ſhould marry her. 

Clar. To whom, my lord ? \ 

K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 

Glo. That would be ten day's wonder, at the leaſt, 

Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts. 

Glo. By ſo much is the wonder in extremes. 5 

K. Edw. Well, jeſt on, brothers; I can tell you both, 

Her ſuit is granted for her huſband's lands. 


Enter a Nobleman. 


Neb. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your priſoner to your palace gate. 

A. Edw. See, that he be convey'd unto the Tower :— 
And go we, brothers to the man that took him, | 
Jo queſtion of his apprehenſion, — TS 


1 ] inow, I am to2 mean to be your queen; 

And yet to» good to be your concubine.] Theſe words, which are 
found in the old play, (except that we there have bad, inſtead of nean, 
were taken by the auth r of that piece from Hall's Chronicle: 
"= whiche demaund ſhe fo wyſely and with fo covert ſpeeche aun- 
Iwered and repugned, affyrmyng that as ſhe was for his honour far un- 
able to be his ſpouſe and be dfellowe, ſo for her awne poor honeſtie ſhe 
was too good to be either his concubine, or ſovereigne lady; that where 
be was a littell before heated with the dart of Cupido, he was nowe,”” 
Ke. MALORE. 5 | | | 
* Thou art a widow, &] This is part of the king's reply to his 
—_— in Stowe's Chronicle: * That ſhe is a widow and hath already 
chiſdien; by God's bleſſed lady I am a batchelor, and have ſome too, 
and fo each of us hath a proofe th.t neither of us is like to be bar- 


rain; &c, STEEVENS. 
Widow, 
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© Widow, go you along ;—Lords, uſe her honourable. 


. (Exeunt K. Epw. Lady GREY, CLas. and Lord 


Glo. Ay, Edward will uſe women honourably. 
*Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 
© Tocroſs me from the golden time T Took Be | 
© And yet, between my ſoul's deſire, and me, 

E * — luſtful Edward's title buried) 2 
* Is Clarence, Henry, and his fon young Edward, 
© And all the unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies, 

© To take their rooms, ere I can place myſelf : 

A. cold premeditation for my purpoſe! : 

* Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty ; 
* Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 

* And ſpies a far off ſhore where he old read, | 
* Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye; 

* And chides the ſea that ſunders him from thence, 

* Saying—he'll lade it dry to have his way: | 
* So do I wiſh the crown, being ſo far off; 

* And ſo I chide the means that keep me from it ; 

* And ſo I ay—T1l cut the cauſes off, 45 
Flattering me with impoſſibilities.— | 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 

* Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them. 
Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard; 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 

* I'll wake my heaven in a lady's lap s, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miſerable thought! and more unlikely, 

Than to accompliſh twenty thouſand crowns ! 

Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb * : ; 
And, for J ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe _ 

To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 


To diſproportion me in every part, 


3 I'll make my heaven, & c.] Thus the folio. The quartos alter and 
tranſpoſe the two lines, as follow: 3 | | 
I will go clad my body in gay ornaments, 
And lull myſelf within a lady's lap STEEVENS. |» 4 alfo 
4 — love for ſwore mein my mother's womb ] This line is foo — 
in a play entitled Wity Beguil-d. The earlieſt edition that 1 have ow 
of that piece, was printed ia 1606; but it had been exhibited on 


Rage ſoon after the year 1590. Maro, | » Like 
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Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp 5, 

* That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 

And am I then a man to bebeloy'd ? 

O, monſtrous fault, to harbour ſuch a thought! 

* Then, fince this earth affords no joy to me, 

gut to command, to check, to o'erbear ſuch 

As are of better perſon than myſelf , 

* [|| make my heaven to dream upon the crown: 

* And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 
Until my miſ-ſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 

* Be round impaled 7 with a glorious crown, 

* And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives ſtand between me and home: Ry 
And I,—like one loſt in a thorny wood, 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns 
* Seeking a way, and ſtraying from the way; 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toiling deſperately to find it out. 

* Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown : 

* And from the torment I will free myſelf, 

* Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can (nile, and murder while I ſmile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 
* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, , 


f— wnlick'd bear help,] It was an opinion which, in ſpite of i; 
abſurdity, prevailed long, that the bear brings forth only ſhapelets 
| lumps of animated fleſh, which ſhe licks into the form of beats. It is 
well known that che whelps of the bear are produced in the ſame ſtate 
with thoſe of other creatures. Jon xSOR. 

te 6erbear ſuch | | | 

Ar are of better perſon than myſelf,] Richard ſpeaks here the lan- 
zuage of nature. Whoever is ſtigmatized with deformity has a conſtant 
luurce of envy in his mind, and would counter balance by. ſome other 
ſuperiority thoſe advanteges which he feels himſelf to want. Bacon re- 
marks that che deformed are commonly daring ; and it is almoſt proverbi- 
ally obſerved that they are i!1-oatured. The truth is, that the deformed, 
"ke all other men, are diſpleaſed with inferiority, and endeavour to 
zun ground by good or bad means, as they are virtuous or corrupt. 

| T2 Jounsc 2x. 
„„ 4. 
7 Uniil my miſ Mapꝰd trunk that bears this head, | 


Be round impaled, &c. ] Impaled is encircled «A tranſpoſition 
ems to be neceſſary : | 


d 


9. 8 | Pe 4 6 
. Vntil my head, that thi miſ-thap'd 3 bears, j 
"Wie the trunk that bears the bead is to be encircled with the 
"own, and not the bead itfclf. STERVENSs. 
& why: Hanmer reads as Mr. Steevens recommends, I telieve ont | 
v 5 for this inaccuracy, MaLons, 


1 
Pp 


OL. 


3 
* And 
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And frame my face to all occaſions. 

1 drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall - 
* I'll ſlay more gazers than the baſ*liſk ; f 
* I'll play the orator as well as Neſtor, 

* Deceive more ſlily than Ulyſſes could, 

* And,like a Sinon, take another Troy : 

can add colours to the cameleon ; 

Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 
And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchoo] 8s. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? | 
Tut! were it further off, III pluck it down. [ Exit 


SCENE, 
France. A Rood a Palace, 


Flouriſb. Enter L»wis the French King, and Landy Box, 
attended ; the King takes his ate. Then enter Dueen Mas- 
GaRET, Prince EDWaRD her fon, and the Farl of Ox. 
FORD. | 


K. Lew, Fair queen of England 9, worthy Margaret, 


| | l Aiſcag. 
* Sit down with us; it ſtill befits thy ſtate, 
And biith, that thou ſhould'ſt ſtand, while Lewis doth bt, 


3 And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool. As this is an anachron- 

iſm, and the old quarto reads: | 
And jet the aſpiring Cataline to ſchsol. 
don't know why it ſhould not be preferred. WarnuURToON. 

Cataline firſt occurred to the author of the old play, who was proba'lf 
2 {. holar; and Machtavel, who is mentioned in various books of our 
- avthor's age, as the great exemplar of profound politicians, natural 
was ſubſtiuted by Shakipeare in his room. 

In K. Edward II. Marlowe, who was probably the author of The 
True Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, in like manrer introduces 
Cztiline : x FER 
«© Spencer, the father of that wanton Spencer, 

„ That like the lawleſs Catiline of Rome, 
« Revell'd in England's wealth and treaſury.” MaALovE. 

9 Fair queen of England, &c.] Thus the folio, The quartos give the 
following : | | | 

Welcome, queen Margaret, to the court of France. 
It fits not Lewis to fit, while thou doſt ftand, 
Sit by my fide; and here I vow to the?, 

Thou ſhalt have aid to re· poſſeſs thy right, 

And beat proud Edward trom his uſurped ſeat, 


And place king Henry in his former rule. STEEVENS: 
8 * 25 Mor. 


jj i Lo So Re Vo nts 
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* 9, Mar. No, mighty king of France * ; now Margaret 
* Mull ſtrike her fail, and learn a while to ſerve, 
Where kings command. I was, I muſt confeſs, 
* Great Albion's queen in former golden days : 
gut now miſchance hath trod my title down, 
* And with diſhonour laid me on the ground ; 
* Where I muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 
and to my humble ſeat conform myſelf. | 
* K. Lew. Why, fay, fair queen, whence ſprings this 
deep deſpair ? 
* 9. ar. From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eyes with tears, 
* And ſtops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in cares. 
* K. Lew, Where'er it be, be thou {till like thyſelf, 
* And {it thee by our ſide: yield not thy neck | 
wo [Seats her by him, 
To fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
* Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
* Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
* It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
* ®, Mar Thoſe gracious words revive my drooping 
thoughts, | 1 g 
* And give my tongue: ty'd ſorrows leave to ſpeak. ' 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,. 
That Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, 
* Is, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
* And forc'd. to live in Scotland a forlorn; 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
* Ulurps the regal title, and the ſeat 
* Ot England's true-anointed lawful king. 
* This is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret,— ; 
With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry's heir, 
* Am cometo claim thy juſt and lawful aid ; 
* And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done: 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 
Our people and our peers are both mil-led, 
* Our treaſure ſeiz'd ; our ſoldiers put to flight, 
And as thou fee*ft, ourſelves in heavy plight, 
* K, whe” Renowned queen, with patience calm the 
orm, 
* While we bethink a means to break it off, | 
*9. Mar. 2 0 more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows our 
| foe, ; 8 


5 No, mighty king of France; &c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech the quar- 

95 only ſupply the following : | | | 
Queen. | humbly thank your royal majeſty, 

And pray the God of heaven to bleis thy ſtate, 
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EK. Lew. The more I ſtay, the more Ill ſyccour thee. 
* ©, Mar, O, but impatience waiteth on true ſorrow: 
And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow, | 


Enter Warwick attended. 


XK. Lew, What's he, approacheth boldly to our preſence? 

2, Mar. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt friend. 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick! What brings thee 
to France ? % 

[deſcending from his flate. Qucen Mar. riſes, 

* 9. Mar. Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to riſe ; 

* For this is he, that moves both wind and tide, _ 
* War, From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 

My lord and eh th and thy vowed friend, 

I come,—in kindneſs, and unfeigned love, 

Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon; 

And, then, to crave a league of amity ; 

And, laſtly, to confirm that amity _ 

With nuptial knot, 1f thou vouchſafe to prant 

That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair ſiſter, 

To England's king in lawful marriage. 
* ©, Mar. If that go forward, Henry's hope is done“. 
War. And, gracious madam, [to Bona] in our king's be. 

half, | | | 

* I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 

Humbly to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 

Jo tell the paſhon of my ſovereign's heart: 

Where fame, late entering at his heedtul ears, 

Hath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue. | 
9. Mar. King Lewis, —and lady Bona, — hear me ſpeal;, 

* Before you anſwer Warwick. His demand 3 

* Springs not from Edward's well- meant honeſt love, 

* But from deceit, bred by neceſſity : 
For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 


IRE. Me” Cry TOAD EIA IAA. 


2 — Heary's Hope is done.) So, the folio, The quartos read all aur 
hope is done. STEEVENS. 3 
We have had nearly the ſame line in Margaret's former ſpeech in we 
preceding page. The line having made an impreſſion on Sh: k!pearty | 
he introduced it in that ſpeech, which appears except in this ee 
to have been entirely his own production; and afterwards inadverten'') 
ſuffered it with a flight variation to remain here, where only it | fou 
in the old play. M ALONE. : _ 
3 His demand, &c.] Inltead of the remainder of his ſpeech the c 
play bas the following lines: | | | 
— — hear me ſpeak, 
Before you anſwer Warwick, or Bis aver ds, | 
Fer he ut 1s bath dene us all theſe wrongs, MALONE. 


* Unlebs 


e 


| * To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice, 


* Thou draw not on thy danger and diſhonour : 


My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, 
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# [Jnleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? | 


* That Henry liveth ſtill : but were he dead, 
* Yet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon. | 
Lock, therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 


For though uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 
Vet heavens are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs, 

War, Injurious Margaret! 

Prince. And why not queen ? 

IWar. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp; 

And thou no more art prince, than ſhe 1s queen, 

O,. Tien Warwick diſannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
© Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wiſeſt; 
And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France : 
From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 

War. Oxford, how haps it, in this ſmooth diſcourſe, 
You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loft 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, theſe peers of France ſhould ſmile at that. 
But for the reſt, —You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years; a lilly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. 

© Oxf. Why, Warwick, can'ſt thou ſpeak againſt thy liege, 
© Whom thou obey'd{t thirty and fix years *, 

And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 

Mar. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? 
For ſhame, leave Henry, and call Edward king. 
* Unf. Call him my king, by whoſe injurious doom 
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Was done to death ? and more than ſo, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, 
0 When nature brought him to the door of death $5 ? 


+ — thirty and fix years,] So, the folio. The quartos, thirty and 
elpht years. STEEVERS, 


; The number in the old play is right. The alteration, however, is of 
cle conſequence. Ma Lox k. 
5 When nature brought him to the door of death f] Thus the folio.— 
8 : When age did call him to the door of death; Srazvexs. 
of = paſſage unavoidably brings before the mind that admirable image 
22 age in Sackville's Indactien : 

His withered fiſt ſtill knocking at acathe's dore,"”” &. 1 K. 
| . O, 
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No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of Lancaſter. 

War. And I the houſe of York. 

K. Lew. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and Oxford, 
* Vouchſafe, at our requeſt, to ſtand aſide, | 
* WhileI uſe further conference with Warwick. 

* 2, Mar. Heavens grant, that Warwick's words be- 

witch him not! 8 | 
Z Cretiring with the Prince and Oxi, 
K. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon thy con- 
fcience; k | 
© Is Edward your true king? for I were loth, 
Jo link with him that were not lawful choſen 6. 

War. "thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour. 

K. Lew.. But is he gracious in the people's eye? 

Mur. The more, that Henry was unfortunarte 7. 

K. Lew. Then further, —all diſſembling ſet aſide, 
Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love e 
« Untoour lifter Bona. 

War. Such it ſeems, | 
As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. 

Mylelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, — 
That this his love was an eternal plant“; 
V hereof the root was ſix'd in virtue's ground, 
1 he leaves and Ruit maintain'd with beauty's ſur ; 
Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain , 
6 — that were net lawful choſen.) Thus the folio, The quartos: 
— that is not |awtu} getr. STEEVENS. 

Hcure we have another inſtance of an impropriety into which Shake 
ſpeare has fallen by ſometimes following and ſumetimes de-eiting his 
original. After Lewis bas aſked in the old play whether Henry va 
lawful heir to the crown of England, and has been anſwered in the 
aHrmative ; he next inquires whether he is gracious, that is, 4 fav ur'te 
with che people. Shakſpeare has prelerved this atter queſtion, though 
he made a variation in the former; not adverting that after a man bas 
been cheſen by the voices of the people to be their king, it is quite 
perfluous to aſk whether he is popular or no. Edward was in fact choſen 
king, both by the parliament and by a Jarge body of the people en 
bled in St. John's fields. See Fabian, who wrote about fifty years © 
ter the time, p. 472, and Stowe, p 688, edit. 1605. IONS. 

7 — that Henry was unfortunate.) He means, that Henry was ud 4 
ceſsful in war, having loſt his dominions in France, &. . 

8 —eoas an eternal plant; ] The folio reads— an external plant; ht 
as that word ſeems to afford no meaning, and as Shakip*are has ani 
every other part of this ſpeech as he found it in the old plays wit * 
alteration, I iuppoſe external was a miſtake of the tranicriber or PF 5 
ter, and have therefore followed the reading of the quaito. The poet, 
lays Dr. Warburton, alludes to the plants of para iſe. Maron. 10 this 
9 Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain, ] | believe end). 5 aces 
place, as in many others, put for malice or hatred. His ſituation p 


him above theſe, though it cannot ſecure him from female (ya 0 15 
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Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 


K. Lew. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm reſolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or your denial, ſhall be mine ;— 
Yet I confeſs, [/o War.] that often ere this day, 
When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to deſire. 
* K, Lew, Then, Warwick, thus, — Our ſiſter ſhall be 
Edward's ; | 
* And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn _ 
* Touching the jointure that the king muſt make, 
Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois' d:. 
Draw near, queen Margaret; and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king. % 
Prince. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 
* 9. Mar. Deceitful Warwick! it was thy device 
* By this alliance to make void my ſuit ; 
* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 
* H. Leww, And ſtill is friend to him and Margaret: 
* But if your title to the crown be weak, — 
* As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, — 
Then, 'tis but reaſon, that | be releas'd 
* From giving aid, which late I promiſed. 
* Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand. 
That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 
War. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his caſe ; 
Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 
And as for you yourſelf, our quondam queen, 
You have a father able to maintain you“; 
And better *twere, you troubled him than France, 
* © Mar. Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs Warwick; 
Proud ſetter-up and puller-down of kings * 
* I will not bence, till with my talk and tears, 
* both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
* Thyfly conveyance , and thy lord's falſe love 
* For both of you are birds of ſelf-ſame feather. 9 
| | [A horn ſounded within, 
K Lew, Warwick, this is ſome poſt to us, or thee. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
N. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for you; 


4 Liu have a father able, &e.] This ſeems ironical. The poverty of 
CN father, is a very frequent topick of reproach. Joxnsow. 
Proud ſetter-uß and puller down of kings!) This line, with a flight. 


Variat! e. 
eee has occurred before. See p. 267, n::2. The repetition has been 
iT y acco 


8 untcd for, in p. 281, n. 9. and p. 292, n. 2. MALowe. 
lor artißce an 


Yance,] Conveyance is juggling, and thence is taker 
fraud. JouvsoN, 
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Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.— 

Theſe from our king unto your mjeſty.— 

And, madam, theſe for yo ; from whom, I know not. 
| [To Margaret. They all read their letters, 

Oxf. I like it well, that our fair queen and miſtreſs 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 

Prince. Nay, mark, how Lewis ſtamps as he were net- 

led ; 0 
* 1 hope all's for the beſt, | 
X. Lew. Warwick, what are thy news? and your's fair 
queen ? 55 | 

2. Mar. Mine, ſuch as fill my heart with unhop'd joys, 

War. Mine, fall of forrow and heart's diſcontent. 

K. Lew. What! has your king marry'd the lady Grey? 
And now, to ſooth your forgery and his 5, = 
* Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience ? 

Is this the alliance that he ſeeks with France ? 
* Dare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner? 

* ©. Mar, I told your majeſty as much before: 
This proveth Edward's love, and Warwick's honeſty. 

tar. King Lewis, I here proteſt, in fight of heaven, 
And by the hope I have of heavenly bliſs, = 
hat I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's ; 
No more my king, for he diſhonours me; 

But moſt himfelf, if he could ſee his ſhame, — 
Did J forget, that by the houſe of York 

My father came ugtimely to his death ? * 

Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece 5? 


5 o ſooth your for gery and bis,] To (often it, it makes it more 
endurible ; or perhaps, to ſooth us, and to prevent our being exaſperat- 
ed by your forgery and his. MaALons. . | 

* Did I forget, that by the hoaſe of York 
My, father came untimely Io his dea'h ?] Warwick's father came 
untimely to his death, being taken at the battle of Wakefield, and be- 
headed at Pomfret. But the author of the old play imagined he fell at 
the action at Perry-bridge, and has in a ſormer ſcene, to which this line 
refers, deſcribed his death as happening at that place. See p. 265, n. b. 
Shakipeare very properly rejected that de ſcription of the death of the earl 
ot Saliſbury, of whote death no mention is made in bis play, as it no 
ſtands; yet he has inadvertently retained this line which alludes to“ 
preceding deſcription that he had ſtruck cut; a d this is another pie“ 
of hs falling into inconſiſtencies, by ſometimes following, ud ſome: 
times deſerting, his original. MALONE | ; Wye; 
© Did 1 1:4 paſs the abuſe done to my niece F] | bus Holivthed, p. r. 
*« King Edward did attempt a thing once in the earles houſe, ro 
was much againſt the earles honeftie, (whether he uud have de — 

ed his daughter or his n-ece, the certaintie was not for both their k 


3 : dward.“ 
aours revealed) for lurely ſuch a thing was attempted by 3 


Di 
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Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 

Did I put Henry from his native right; 

And am I guerdon'd at the laſt with ſhame ? + 

* Shame on himſelf ! for my deſert is honour. 

And, to repair my honour loſt for him, 

] here renounce him, and return to Henry: 

My noble queen, let former grudges pals, | 

And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor; 

J will revenge this wrong to lady Bona, | : 

And replant Henry in his former ſtate. | | ] 

« 9, Mar, Warwick, theſe words have turn'd my hate to 

love; 

And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 

And joy that thou becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 
War. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned friend, 

That, if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 

With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 

PII undertake to land them on our coaſt, 

And force the tyrant from his ſeat by war. 


* 


oY 


V Mar. Tell him, My mourning weeds are laid af:de, 
And I am ready to put armour on 8. EE 


War. 
7 —gifear thy king—) That is fright thy king. Jen | 


eu, armour on.] It was once no unuival thing fr queen: them: 
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And tell falſe Edward, thy ſappoled king, — . 1 


eas inn 


Tis not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him: 4 
And as for Clarence, —as my letters tell me, +. 
He's very likely now to fall from him; P R 
* For matching more for wanton Juſt than honour, A 
Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. * 
* Bina Dear brother, how ſhall Bona be reveng'd, „5 

* But by thy help to this diitreifed queen? i 
* ©. Mar. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor Henry live, - 

* Unicſs thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? | 7 
* Bona. My quariel, and this Engliſh queen's, are one. WM 
ar. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. pf 
H. Lew, And mine, with hers, and thine, and Mar nn 
garet's. | py "Bl 
Therefore, at laſt, I firmly am reſolv'd, "0 
You ſhall have aid, 9 9 - 1 
* ©. Mur, Let me give humble thanks for all at once. = 
NK. Lew. Then England's meſſenger, return in poſt ; Ty 


WS, = 


That Lewis of France is ſending over makers, "0 
To revei it with him and his new bride: | 70h 
* Thou ſeeſt hat's paſt, go fear thy king withal 7. 45 

Bana. Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, v8 
Pli wear the willow garland for his ſake | {TY 
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Mur. Tell him from me, That he hath done me wrong; 

nd therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't be long, | 

There's thy reward 9; be gone, PA [Exit Mel, 
AK. Lew, But, Warwick; | | | 

Thou, and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 

Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle* ; 

* And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 

* And prince ſha]l follow with a freſh ſupply. 

Let ere thou go, but anſwer me one doubt ;— 

What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ?—' 

War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty ;— 

That if our queen and this young prince agree, 

I' join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, 

Jo him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. | 

* 2, Mar. Yes, I agree 5, and thank you for your mo- 
tLO0N ;— . 


ſeives to appear in armour at the head of their forces. The ſuit which 
Elizabeth wore when ſhe_rode through the lines at Ti'bury to encourage 
the troops, on the approach of the armada, may be till ſeen in the 
Tower. STEEVENS | | 

9 — thy reward ;] Here we are to ſuppoſe that, according to ancient 
cuſtom, Warwick makes a prelent to the herald or meſſenger, whom 
the original copies call—a Poſt. STEEvens. 

aud bid falſe Edward battle :] This phraſe is common to may 
of eur ancient writers, So, in the Misfortunes of Ar thur, a dramatick 
performance, 1587: | | 

" my fleſh abhors 
„% To bid ihe battle to my proper blood.” STEEvVENs. | 

2 Pl jein mine eldeſt daughter.) This is a departure trom the truth 
of hiſtory, for Eeward prince of Wales (as Mr. Theobald has obſerved) 
was married to Anne, the ſecond daughter of the earl of Warwick, But 
notwithſtanding this, his reading [ y ung daughter} has, I think, 
been impioperly adopted by the ſubſequent editors; for though in fait 
the duke of Clarence married Iſabella, the elde daughter of Warwick, 
in 1468, and Edward prince of Wa'es married Anne, his /econd daugh” 
ter, in 1470 4 neither of his daughters was martied at the time whe! 
Warwick was in Fiance negotiating a marriage between Lady Bona and 
hi- king: ſo that there is no inconſiſtency in the preſent propoſal. Sup* 
p-fing, however, that the original author of this play made a miſtake, 
and imagined that the youngeſt davghter of Warwick was married (0 
Clarence, I ap;rehend, he, aud not his editor, ought to anſwer for it. 

This is one of the numerous circumſtances which prove that Shalk. 
ſpeare was not the original author of this play; for though here, 2“ 
former paſſage, (p. 283. n. 5.) he has followed the old drama, when " 
a ctwards wrote his X. Richard III. and found it neceſſary to _ 
the ancient hiſtorians, he repreſented Lady Anne, as ſhe in fat 2 11 
widow of E:\ward, prince of Wales, and the youngef! daughter 1 
earl of Warwick, MaLons. | u the 

3 Yes, I agree, &c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech, tbe quarto has on 
f.llowing : | | 
With all my heart ; I like this match full well, 
Love hei, fon Edward; ſhe is fair and yoang; 
a gie thy hand to Warwick, for his love, STEEVENS. om 


lis 


N 
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Son Edward, fhe is fair and virtuous, 

« Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick; 

« And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 

That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 

* Prince. Yes, I accept her, for ſhe well deſerves it; 

* And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
e gives his hand to Warwick 
K. Lew, Why ſtay we now? Theſe ſoldiers ſhall be 

lev 'd, | | 

« And thou, bt Bourbon *, our high admiral, 

Shall waft them over with our royal fleet — 

© I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

Exeunt all but Warwick. 
War. T came from Edward as ambaſſador, 

But I return his ſworn and mortal foe ; 

Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 

But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand. 

Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 

Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow. 

[ was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again: 

Not that I pity Henry's miſery, | 

But ſeek revenge on Edward's mockery. Exit. 


4 And thu, ord Bourbon, &.] Inſtead of this and the three following 
lines, we have theſe in the old play : 
And you, lard Bourbon, our bigh admiral, 
Shall waft them /afeſy to the Engliſh coaſts , © 
And choſe proud Edward from his flumb"ring trance, 
For mocking marriage with e name of France. Malone, 
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ACT-IW&CENE: L 


London. A Room. 1 the Palace. 


Enter GLosTer, CLAaRENCE, SomtersET, MonTacus, 
and Others, 


* Glo. Now tell me, brother Clarence 5, what think you 
Of this new marriage with the lady Grey? | 
* Hath not our brother made a worthy choice? 

* Clar. Alas, you know, *tis far from hence to France; 
* How could he ſtay till Warwick made return? 

* Som. My lords, forbear this talk; here comes the king, 


Flouriſb. Enter King Edward, attended Lady Grey, « 
guten; PEMBROKE, OTAFFORD, HASTINGS, and Others*, 


* Glo. And his well- choſen bride. | 
* Clar, I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
* K. Edw. Now, hrother of Clarence, how like you our 
choice, | 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? | 
Car. As well as Lewis of France, or the earl of War- 
wick; 3 
* Which are fo weak of courage, and in judgment, 
« That they'll take no offence at our abuſe. | 
A. Edw, Suppoſe, they take offence without a cauſe, 
* They are but Lewis and Warwick; I am Edward, 
© Your king and Warwick's, and malt have my will. 


5 New tell me, Brother Clarence,) In the old play the king enters here 
along with his brothers, not after them, and opens the ſcene thus; 
Edew Brothers of Clarence and of Glocefter, | 
What think you of our martiage with the lady Grey? 
Glo. My lord, we think as Warwick and Lewis, 
That are jo flack in judgment that they'll take 
No offence at this ſudden mairiage. EY 
Ede. Suppote they do, they ate but Lewis and Warwick; 
And | am your king and Warwick's ; and will be 
Obey'd. | 
Glo And ſhall, becauſe you are our king; 
But yet ſuch ſudden marriages ſeldom proveth well. 
Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you againſt us too? 
i MaLoNs, 
6 The ſtage direction in the folio, [Four fland on one fide, and fer 
on the ether. I is ſufficient proof that the play, as exhibited there, " 
printed from a ſtage copy. l ſuppoſe theſe e/ght important perluoage 
Were attendants. STEEVENS., | « Ch 
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« Glo, And ſhall have your will, becauſe our king: 
vet haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. 

K. Edw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too? 

Glo. Not I: ; | | | x 
No; God forbid, that I ſhould wiſh them ſever d 
© Whom God hath join'd together : ay, and *twere pity, 
To ſunder them that yoke ſo well together. 

K. Edw. Setting your ſcorns, and your miſlike, aſide, 
« Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey | 
« Should not become my wife, and England's queen: 
And you too, Somerſet 7, and Montague, 

Speak freely what you think. ; 

© Clar. Then this is my opinion *,—that king Lewis 
© Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
« About the marriage of the lady Bona, | 

«Glo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
ls now diſhonoured by this new marriage. 

K. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be ap- 

| eas'd, 
By ſuch Prep 5 as I can devile ? 

Mont. Yet to bavejoin'd with France in ſuch alliance, 
Would more have ſtrengthen'd this our commonwealth 
'Gainſt foreign ſtorms, than any home-bred marriage. 

* Hat. Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf 
© England is ſale, if true within itſelfꝰ? 

* ont, But the ſafer, when it is back'd with France. 

* aſt. Tis better uſing France, than truſting France: 
Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas , 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 


7 And you tao, Somerſet, &c-] Ia the old play Somerſet does not ap- | 


pear in this ſcene, MAaLonx. 
5s Clar. Then this is my ovinton,—&c.] Inſtead ofthis and the ſollow- 
ing ſpeech, the quartos read thus: | 
Clar. My lord, then this is my opinion | 
That Warwick, being diſnonour'd in hisembaſſage, 
Doth ſeek revenge, to quit his injuries. 
Glo, And Lewis in regard of his fiſter's wrongs, 
Doth join with Warwick to ſupplant your ſtate, STzzvEns, 
9 Why, knows not Montague, that of itſel, 


3 is ſafe, if true within itjelf ?] Ia the old play theſe lines 
thus: | 
Let England betrue within itſelf, | 
We need not France nor any alliance with them. 

It is obſervable that the firſt of theſe lines occurs in the old play of 

ing Jebn, 1591, from which our author borrowed it, and inſerted it 
with a light change in his own play with the ſame title. MaLome. 

— With the Jeas,] This has been the advice of every man who in 


an age underſtood and faveured the intereſt of England. Jon mom. 
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* And with their helps only defend ourſelves ; 
* In them, and in ourſelves, our ſafety lies. 
Clar. For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings well deſerves 
To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 1 
« K, Edw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and grant; 
* And, for this once, my will ſhall ſtand for law. 
4 Ch. AN yet, methinks ?, your grace hath not done 
Well, | 
© To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 
© Unto'the brother of your loving bride ; 
She better would have fitted me, or Clarence: 
s But in your bride you bury brotherhood. Gr 
© Clar. Or elſe you would not have beſtow'd the heir? 
© Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's ſon, 
And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere. 
K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. 
* Clar. In chooſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judg- 
ment : T 
© Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And, to that end, I ſhortly mind to leave you, 
A. Edw, Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be king, 
© And not be ry'd unto his brother's will. IG, 
© 9. Eliz, My lords, before it pleas'd his majeſty 
To raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you mult all confeſs 
That I was not ignoble of deſcent *, 
* And meaner than myſelf have had like fortune. 
* But as this title honours me and mine, 


* So your diſlikes, to whom I would be pleaſing, 


2 Aud yet, methinks, &.] The quartos vary from the folio, as fol- 
lows : 8 

Clar. Ay, and for ſuch a thing too, the lord Scales 
Did well deſerve at your hands, to have the 
Daughter of the lord Bonfield; and left your 

Brothers to go ſeek elſewhere ; but in your madneſs 

You bury brotherhoud. SrEZVENS. ' 

J — yew Would not have beſtæ' d the heir—] It muſt be remembered, 

that till the Reſtoration, the heireſſes of great eſtates were in the Wald- 
ſmnip of the king, who in their minority gave them up to plunder, and 
afterwards matched them to his favourites. I know not when libeit 
gained more than by the abolition of the court of wards. Jon Nov: a 

* — [ qvas not ignoble of deſcent,] Her father was Sir Richard Wi , 
ville, knight, afterwards earl of Rivers; her mother, aqueline, 
Dutche's dowager of Bedford, who was daughter to Peter 0 _ 
burgh, earl of Saint Paul, and widow of John duke of Bedford, brothe 
to king Henry V. MaALone, Ns * Do 
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8 loud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. | 
_ Edav. ty love 2 to fawn upon their frowns : 
« What danger, or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
80 long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 5 
« And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey ? 
« Nay, whom they ſhall-obey, and love thee too, 
« Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands : 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee ſafe, 
« And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 
* Glo, I hear, yet fay not much, but think the more. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


* 


E. Edw, Now, meſſenger, what letters, or what news, 
From France ? l | 
* Meſ. My ſovereign liege, no letters; and few words, 
© But ſuch as I, without your ſpecial pardon, 
Dare not relate. 
A. Edw. Go to, wepardon thee : therefore, in brief, 
ell me their words as near as thou canſt gueſs them. 
What anſwer makes king Lewis to our letters? 

Meſ. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 
Go tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king. — 
That Lewis of France is ſending ever maſters, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. | ; 
H. Edw. Is Lewis ſo brave? belike, he thinks me Henry, 
But what ſaid lady Bona to my marriage? 

He. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild diſdain : 
Teil him, in hope he'll prove a widower fhortly, 
Il wear the willow garland for his ſake. | . 
K. Edu. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little leſs; 
Sbe had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queen? 
„For 1 have heard; that ſhe was there in place 5, 
%%. Tell him, quoth ſhe, my mourning weeds are done 5, 


+ My lwe, forbear, &c.} Inſtead of this and the following ſpeech, 
the old play has only theſe lines : 5 
Euw Forbear, my love, to fawn upon their frowns, 
For thee they muſt obey, nay, ſhall obey, 
And if they look for favour at my hands. | * 1 
Ment My lord, here is the meſſenger return'd from Fraunce. 
| Matrox. 
1 5 ſhe ævas there in place] This expreſſion, ſignifying, ſhe was 
ire preſent, occurs frequently in old Engliſh writers. MALows. 
10 of — i. e. are conſumed, thrown off. The word is often 
eee is [enle by che writers 0: our author's age. So, in his Rape of 
5 And if poſſeſs'd, as ſoon decay'd and done 
As is the morning's ſilver- melting dew.” Ma ox. 


And 
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And J am ready to put armour on. | 
K. Ed. Belike, ſhe minds to play the Amazon. 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries ? 
* Meſ. He, more incens'd_ againſt your majeſty 
© Than all the reſt, diſcharg'd me with theſe words ; 
Tell him from me, that he hath done me aurong, 
And therefore PII uncrown him, ere't be long. 
K. Edw. Ha! durſt the traitor breathe out fo proud 
words ? RH 
Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd : 
They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſumption, 
But ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 
Mel. Ay, gracious ſovereign; they are ſo link'd in 
friendſhip, . 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's daughter, 
Clar. Belike, the elder; Clarence will have the younger”, 
* Now, brother king, farewel, and ſit you faſt, 
* For [ will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 
92 That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
*I may not prove inferior to yourfelf — 
You, that love me and Warwick follow me 8. | 
[Exit CLARENCE, and SOMERSET follou:, 


RE BS, Re wolf igts LN, 


7 Bel ke the elder, Clarence will have the younger.) Clarence hav- 
ing in fact married Iſabella, the elder daughter of Warwick, Mr, 
Theobald made elder and younger change places in this line; in which 
he has been followed, I think, improperly, by the ſubſequent editors; 
The author of the old play, Where this line is found, might from igno- 
rance or intentionally have deviated from hiſte ry, in his account ef the 
perſon whom Clarence married. See a former note, p. 298, n. 2. 
| MaLovs. 

8 Yau, thai love me and FParwick, follizwv me.] That Clarence ſhould 
make this ſp:ech in the king's hearing is very improbable, yet I do rot 
ſee how it can be palliated The king never goes out, nor can Cis- 
rence be talking to a company apart, for he anſwers immediately to that 
which the poſt ſays to the king. Jon nsow. : 

You, that love me and Warwrch, follow me.) When the earl © 
Eſſex attempted to raiſe à rebellion in the city, with a deſign, 85 w45 
fuppoſed, to ſtorm the queen's, palace, he ran about the ſtreets v1: 
his ſword drawn, crying out, They that love me, foilow me 

N | | STEEVEN:. 

Clarence certainly ſpeaks in the hearing of the king, who immedi- 
ately after his brother has retired, exclaims, that he is gone 10 Jen 
with Warwick. 3 8 

This line is in the old quarto play. One nearly reſembling it is lie- 
wile found in the Baithe of Alcazar, 1594 : | 

« Myſelf will lead the way, 
% And make x paſſage with my conquering ſword, 
<« Knee-deep in blood of theſe accurſed Moors; 
« And they that love my honour, feoll:w me. 
So alſo, in our author's King Richard III: | 
„The teſt that love me, riſe, and follow me.“ Mayer: 00 


3 hdd Ke, | 


* Glo, Not I ? | 
* My thoughts aim at a further matter; I g 
* Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. [Afde. 
K. Edw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to Warwick! 
+ Yet I am arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 
And haſte is needful in this deſperate caſe, — 
pembroke, and Stafford, you in our behalf 
« Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 
They are already, or 13 will be landed: i 
« Myſelf in perſon will ſtraight follow you. | 
[Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 
gut, ere I go, Haſtings, —and Montague, 
Reſolve my doubt. You twain, of all the reſt, » 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance: 
© Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me ? 
© If it be ſo, then both depart to him; 
© I rather wiſh you foes, than hollow friends : 
© But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
« Give me aſſurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpect. 
Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true ! 
iy And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's cauſe ! 
© K. Edw. Now brother Richard, will you ſtand by us? 
Glo, Ay, in deſpight of all that ſhall withſtand you. 
KX. Edw. Why ſo; then am J ſure of victory. 


| © Now therefore let us hence; and loſe no hour, 


Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power, [Zxeunt. 


9 Gh. Net I.] After Clarence goes out, we have in the old play the 
ee dialogue; part of which Shakſpeare reje d ed, and tranſpoſed 
e reſt: 
Edw. Clarence and Somerſet fled to Warwick! 
What ſay you, brother Richard, will you ſtand to us? 
Ch. Ay, my lord, in deſpight of all that ſhall withſtand you ; 
For wky hath nature made me halt downright, . 
But that l ſhould be valiant and ſtand to it? 
Por if { would, I cannot run away. MalLons. ' | 
| Pembroke, and Stafford, &c ] The quartos give the paſſage thus: 
Pembroke, go raiſe an army preſently; - 
Pitch up my tent; for in the field this night 
| mean to reſt; and, cn the morrow morn, * 
lil march to meet proud Warwick, ere he land : 
Thole ſt: azgling troops which he hath got in France. . 
But ere I go, Montague an kate you 
Of all the reſt are neareſt ally*d in blood 
To Warwick; theitefore tell me if you favour 
Him more than me, or not; ſpeak truly, for 
| had rather have you open enemies 
Than hollow friends. ST IVI NS. 
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But welcome, ſweet Clarence; my daughter ſhall be thine 


306 THIRD PART OF. 
SCENE II. 


A Plain in Warwickſhire. 
Enter Warwick and OxrorD, with French and ther 
| forces, | 


War. Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well ; 
The common people by numbers ſwarm to us. 


Enter CLARENCE and SOMERSET. 


But, ſee, where Somerſet and Clarence come ; 
Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are weall friends ? 
Clar. Fear not that, my lord. | 

War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto Warwick; 
And welcome, Somerſet :—T hold it cowardice, 
To reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart | 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love; 
Elſe might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : - 


And now what reſts, but, in night's coverture, 
Thy brother being careleſly encamp'd, 
His ſoldiers lurking in the towns about“, 
And but attended by a ſimple guard, 
We may ſurprize and take him at our pleafure ? 
Our ſcouts have found the adventure very eaſyꝰ: 
That as Ulyfles, and ſtout Diomede, 

* With ſleight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus? tents, 
* And brought from thence the Thracian fatal ſteeds; 
* So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
* At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
* And ſeize himſelf; I fay not—ſlaughter him, 
* For I intend but only to ſurprize him — 
6. You, that will follow me to this attempt, 


2 — towns abeut,) Old Copies—tcwvn, Corrected by Dr. Thall) 
See the next ſcene: | 

© ———» but why commands the king, Oe, 

That his chief followers lodge in 1ozons about him?“ 

M 4a L0G 

3 —very eaſy :] Here the quartos conclude this {peech, adding on! 

the following lines ; | 

Then cry king Henry with reſolved minds, 
And break we preſently into his tent, ST&EVENS. 


. Applaud 


KING HENRY. VI. 507. 
« Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 
80 | beer [They all.cry Henry! 
Why, then, let's on our way in ſilent ſort : 
For Warwick and his friends, God and ſaint George *! _ 
85 5 | [Excunt. 


SCENE. UL 
Edward's Camp, near Warwick. 


EAzmmer certain Watchmen, to guard the ling's tent. 


* 1. Watch. Come on, my maſters, each man take his 
{land ; | : . e 
* The king, by this, is ſet him down to ſleep. 
* 2. Watch, What, will he not to bed ? 8 
* 1. Malch. Why, no: for he hath made a ſolemn yow 
* Never to lie and take his natural reſt, If = 
* Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite ſuppreſt. 
* 2. Match. To-morrow then, belike, ſhall be the day, 
* If Warwick be ſo near as men report. 3 RE 
* 3: Watch, But ſay, I pray, what nobleman is that, 
That with the king here reſteth in his tent? — 
* 1. Watch, *Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's chiefeſt 
friend, : 
* 3. Watch O, is it fo? But why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keeps in the cold field ? | 
* 2. Watch, Tis the more honour, becauſe more dange- 
rous | | 
* 2. Watch Ay; but give me worſhip, and quietneſs, 
* I like it better than a dangerous honour. _ 
* If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ſtands, 
lis to be doubted, he would waken him. 
* 1. Match. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his paſſage. 
* 2. Watch. Ay; wherefore clſe guard we his royal tent. 
* Put to defend his perſon from night-foes ? | 


+— and ſaint George} After the two concluding lines of this ſcene, 
which in the old are given not to Waiwick but to Clarence, we there 
find the following [pecches, which Shakſpcare has introduced io a ſub- 
i<queut place: 
War. This is his tent; and ſee where his guard doth ſtand, 
Courage, my ſoldiers; now or never. _ | 
But follow me now, and Edward ſhall be ours. 
%. A Warwick, a Warwick! MaLonz. 


. 
/ 


Enter 
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Enter Warwicx, Clarence, Oxrom, SOMERSET, 
and forces. | 


* War. This is his tent; and ſee, where ſtand his guard, 
Courage, my maſters : honour now, or never! 
« But follow me, and- ard ſhall be ours. 
1. Watch. Who goes there? 
* 2. Watch. Stay, or thou dieſt: 5 
{ Warwick, and the reſt, cry all Warwick! Wa. 
wick! and ſet upon the guard; who fly, cryim 
2 !. Arm! Warwick, and the reſt, following 
them, | 


The drum beating, and trumpets founding, Re-enter W a rwick, 
and the reft, bringing the king out in a gown, ſitting in a 
chair: GLOSTER and HasTixGs fly. | 


Sem. What are they that fly there? 
* War. Richard, and Haſtings: let them go, here's the 
duke, | | | 
X. Edw. The duke! why, Warwick, when, we parte 
7 Jabs, 
Thou call'dſt me king? 
War. Ay, but the caſe is alter'd: 
© When you diſgrac'd me in my embaſſade, 
Then I degraded you from being king, 
And come now to create you duke of York, 
Alas! how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to uſe ambaſſadors; 
Nor how «© be coritented with one wife; 
Nor how to your brothers brotherly ; 
Nor how to {tudy for the people's welfare; 
Nor how to ſhroud yourſelf from enemies? 
* K Ee. Yea, brother 6 of Clarence, art thou here 
too? | 
* Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down.— 
Vet, Warwick, in deſpight of all miſchance, 
« Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himſelf as king: 


5 ben we parted laſt,] The word laft, which is found in the old 
Play, was inadvertently omitted in the folio, MALoNE. Ua 
6 Yea, brother, &c.] In the old play this ſpeech conſilts of only 

two lines: : 
Well, Warwick, let fortune do her worſt, 
Edward io mind will bear himſelf a king. II bon. 
Henry has made the ſame declaration in s former ſcene. „ Thouph 
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* Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 
War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's king : 
| | [T akes off his crown. 
But Henry now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, 
And be true king indeed; thou but the ſhadow, — 
My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 
© See that forthwith duke Edward be convey'd 
© Unto my brother, archbiſhop of York. 
| © When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 
| © Pl] follow you, and tell what anſwer | 
© Lewis, and the lady Bona, ſend to him :— 
| Now, for a while, farewel, good duke of York. « 
AH. Ed. What fates impoſe, that men mult needs abide; 
| * ]t boots not to reſiſt both wind and tide. 
[Exit King Edward, led out; Somerſet with him. 
* Oxf. What now remains 7, my lords, for us to do, 
* But march to London with our ſoldiers ? 
War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do; 
* To free king Henry from impriſonment, . 
And ſee him ſeated in the regal throne.  [CExennt. 


SCENE IV. 


London. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Queen ELitaneTH and Rivess 5. 


' Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden change ? 
liz. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
| | 5 | „ What 


7 Vhat new remains, 8c.) Inſtead of this and the following ſpeech, 
| the quartos have: | 
Clar, What follows now? all hitherto goes well; 
But we muſt diſpatch ſome letters into France, 
To tel] the queen of our happy fortune; 
And bid her come with [peed to join with us. | 
War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do, 
And fiee king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated on the regal throne. | 
Come, let's away; and having paſt theſe cares, 

'Þ PII poſt to York, and ſee how Edward fares. STEEVENS. 

1 ter Rivers, &c.] Throughout this ſcene the quartos vary in al- 
mo't every ſpeech ſrom the folio. The variations however are hardly 
ach as to deſerve notice. STEEVENS, 
hug fave however, ſo marked, as to prove deciſively, I think, that 

5 akſpeare wrote two diſtin pieces on this ſubje& at different 
Feriods, or that the play as exhibited in the folio was his, and thet in 
quarto 
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What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward? 
Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt Warwick 
* 2 Elis. No, but the loſs of his own royal perſon, 
* Riv. Then is my ſovereign ſlain ? 8 85 
* 2. Eliz. Ay, almoſt ſlain, for he is taken priſoner; 
© Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, 
Or by his foe ſurpriz'd at unawares : 
And, as I further have to underſtand, 
Is new committed to the biſhop of York, | 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 
* Riv, Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 
© Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 
* © Eliz. Till then, fair hope muſt hinder life's decay, 
* And I the rather wean me from deſpair, 
* For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
* 'This is it that makes me bridle paſſion, 
* And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
* Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
* And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 
* Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 
« King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crown. 


* Riv, But, madam, where is Warwick then become! 


« 2, Eliz, I am informed, that he comes towards Lon. 
| don, „ 
* To ſee the crown once more on Henry's head: 
* Gueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends muſt down: 
But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, | 
EY. (For tral not him that hath once broken faith,) 
I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 
To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 
There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud. 
Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; ä 
If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. | [ Exemt, 


quarto the production of a preceding writer, Let the ſecond pee ch ot 
Ri vers be read with this view: 
What loſſe? of ſome pitcht battaile againſt Warwicke? 
Toſh, feare not, faire queene, caſt theſe cares atide. 
King Edward's noble mind his honour doth diiplay, 
And Warwick may loſ-, though then he got the day. 
See alſo the ſpeech of Clarence quoted in the laſt note. Maro%*: 


* 
4 


SCENE 


SS & FS „ A — — * a an. 0 8 


SCENE Vs. 


A Park near Middleham Caſtle in Yorkſhire. 


KING HENRY vl. 
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Fiter GlosrER, HasTINGS, Sir William Stanley, and 


Others. 


Ch. Now, my lord Haſtings *, and fir William Stan- 


ley, 


© Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 


« Into the chiefeſt thicker of the park. 


© Thus {tands the caſe: You know, our king, my brother, 


© Is priſoner to the biſhop here, at whoſe hands 


He hath good uſage and great liberty; 
© And often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf, 
J have advertis'd him by ſecret means, 


© That if, about this hour, he make this way, 


© Under the colour of his uſual game, 


He ſhall here find his friends, with horſe and men, 


To ſet him free from his captivity. 


Euler King EDwarD, and a Huntſman. 


Hunt. This way, my lord; for this way lies the game. 
A. Edw. Nay, this way, man; ſee, where the huntſ- 


men ſtand.— 


Now, brother of Gloſter, lord Haſtings, and the reſt, 


Stand you thus cloſe to ſteal the biſhop's deer? 


? Scene J.] In new forming the'e pieces Shakſpeare tranſpoſed not 
only many lines and ſpeeches, but ſome of the ſcenes. This ſcene in 
the criginal play precedes that which he has made the fourth ſcene of 


this acc. MaLone. 


Mv, my lord Haſtings, &c.] I ſhall inſert the ſpeech correſpond» 
ing to this in the old play, as the compariſon will ſhew the reader in 
pal manner Shak ſpeare proceeded, where he merely retouched and ex- 
panded what he found in the elder drama, without the addition of any 


new matter: 


Gh, Lord Haſtings and Sir William Stanley, 


Know that the cauſe I ſent for you is this. 
look my brother with a flender train 
Should come a hunting in this foreſt here. 
The b ſhop of York befriends him much, 
And lets him uſe his pleaſure in the chaſe. 
Now I have privily ſent him word 

How Ham come with you to reſcue him; 


Aud lee where the huntſman and he doth come, 


MaLlovsg. 


Glo. 
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* Glo. Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte; 

© Your horſe ſtands ready at the park-corner. 
K. Edw. But whither ſhall we then? | 
Haft. To Lynn, my lord; and fſhip* from thence to 
Flanders. 5 | 

Elo. Well gueſs'd, believe me: for that was my mean- 


Re | 

K. Edv. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardneſs. 

* Glo. But wherefore ſtay we? tis no time to talk. 

EC 9 Huntſman, what ſay' ſt thou? wilt thou po 
ong ? : 

Hunt. Boker do ſo, than tarry and be hang'd. 

.* Glo. Come then, away; let's have no more ado. 

© K. Edw. Biſhop, farewel: ſhield thee from Warwick's 

frown ; b 

And pray that I may repoſſeſs the crown. ¶Exeun. 


SCENE VI. 


A Room in the Tower, | FL 


Enter King Hewnnxy, Crarence, Warwick, Sourxskr, 
young RicaAmonD, OxForD, MonTacvue, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, and Attendants. 


* XK. Hen, Maſter lieutenant, now that God and friends 
* Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat; 
* And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
* My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys ; 
* At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
Lieu. Subjects may challenge nothing of their ſovereigns; 
* But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 
*I then crave pardon of your majeſty. | 
V. Hen, For what, lieutenant ? for well uſing mc? 
* Nay, be thou ſure, Pl well requiteth kindneſs, 
* For that\it made my impriſonment a vledtore : 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
* Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 
* At laſt, by notes of houſhold harmony, 
* They quite forget their loſs of liberty. 
* But, Warwick, after God, thou ſet'ſt me free, 
And chiefly therefore I thank God, and thee; 


2 — and ſhip—] The firſt folio has ſhipt. The correction was mace 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAL s. * He 
1 : | 
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He was the author, thou the inſtrument, 

* Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's ſpight, 

* By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 

And that the people of this bleſſed land | 

May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtars ; 
Warwick, although my head {till wear the crown, 
here reſign my government to thee, | 

For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. | 
Mar. Your grace hath ftill been fam'd for virtuous z 
And now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, | 

* By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 

For tew men rightly temper with the ſtars 3 : 

vet in this one thing let me blame your grace, * 
For choofing me, when Clarence is in place. | 

* Clar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the ſway, 

* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 

* Acjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 

* As likely to be bleſt in peace and war; 

And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. 

ar. And I chooſe Clarence only for protector 

H. Hen, Warwick, and Clarence, give me both your 
hands; | | 

* Now join your hands, and, with your hands, your hearts, 

hat no diſſention hinder government: | 

I make you both proteRors of this land; 

While I myſelf will lead a private life, 

And in devotion ſpend my latter days, 

To ſin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. | 

Mar. What anſwers Clarence to his-ſovercign's will? 

* Clar. That he conſents, if Warwick yield conſent ; 

* For on thy fortune | repoſe myſelf. — 

* War. Why then, though loth, yet muſt I be content: 
We'll yoke together, like a double ſhadow 
* To Henry's body, and ſupply his place; 

* mean, in bearing weight of government, 
While he erjoys the honour, and his eaſe. 
* And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 

Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 

And all his lands and goods be confiſcate . 


feu men rightly tem per it the art:] I ſoppoſe the meaning 
that few men conform heir temper to their deſtinv, which king 
Heary did, when Fang himſelf uniortunate he gave the management 
0i,publick affaire to more proſpercus hands. Jon NSA nn. 
2M a lande and ceeds be confiſcate} For the inſertion of the 
Me hats the defect of the meire proves to have been accident ay 
v * old copy, 1 am aufwerable. MALUNE. 
OL. IA. P Ciar, 


— 


< - 


Is, 


— — — — — 


C or eee, an af retro rr ett oath re een Re ne 


nour might be diminiſhed, if there were out a diſtance kept 
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Clar. What elſe? and that ſucceſſion be determin'd, 
* War. Ay, therein Clarence ſhall not want his part. 


K. Hen. But, with the firſt of all your chief affairs, 
* Let me entreat, (for I command no more,) | 


* That Margaret your queen, and my ſon Edward, | 


* 


Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed: 
For, till I fee them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclips d. 


* * 


K. Hen. My lord of Somerſet, what youth is that, 

Of whom you ſeem to have ſo tender care? 4 

* Som. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond. 

* K. Hen. Come hither, England's hope: If ſecret 
powers [ Lays his hand on his bead, 

Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad 5 will prove our country's bliſs. 

His looks are full of peaceful majeſty ; 

His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 


His hand to wield a ſcepter; and himſelf 


a 


GG „K K «a 


5 This pretty lad—] He was afterwards Henry VII, a man who put 
anend to the civil war of the two houſes, but not otherwiſe remarkable 


for virtue. Shakſpeare knew his trade. Henry VII was grandfather 


to queen Elizabech, and the king from whom James inherited. 
OH NcON 
Shak ſpeare only copied this particular, together with a others, 
from Holinſhed : ** - whom when the king had a good while beheld, 
he ſaid to fuch princes as were with him: Lo, ſye:lie this is be, to 
whom both we and our adverſaries leaving the poſſeſſion of all things, 
ſhall hereafter give room and place“ p. 678. STggvens. 
Holinſhed tranſcribed this paſſage almoſt verbatim from Hall, whom 
the author of the old play, as I conceive, copied. This ſpeech orig. 
nally ſtood thus: 
Come hither, pretty lad. If heavenly powers 
Do aim aright, to my divining ſoul, 
Thau, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's bliſs; 
Thy head is made to wear a princelx crown ; 
Thy locks are all replete with majelty : 
M. ke much of him, my ords, &c. i 
Henry earl of Richmond was the ion of Edmond earl of Richm', 
and Margaret, daughter to John the firſt duke of Somctlet. Ecmond 
earl of Richmond was half-brother to king Henry the Sixth, being the 
ſon of that king's mother queen Catherine, by her ſecond huſband Ove! 
Teuther or Tudor, who was taken priſoner at the battle of Mortimet 
Croſs, and foon atterwards beheaded at Hereford. ; 
Henry the Seventh, to ſhew his gratitude to Henty the Sixth for this 
early preſage in his favour, ſolicited Pope Julius to canonize him as · 


| faint ; but either Henry would not pay the money demanded, or. 4 


uted in fhe 
kind of ho- 
between 


Bacon ſuppoſes, the Pope refuſed, leſt, as Henry was rep 
world abroad but for a fmple man, the eh imation of tha! 


inncceats and laints. MA LOB. = : 
| 6 Likely, 


* Clar. It ſhall be done, my ſovereign, with all ſpeed, 


„ „ „ + „ * „ „ 


* 


» 
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„Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne. 


Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
a Muſt help you more than you are hurt by me, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


ar. What news, my friend? 
Meſ. That Edward is eſcaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears ſince, to Burgundy. 
War. Unſavoury news: But how made he eſcape ? 
Me. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloſter, 
And the lord Haſtings, who attended him 
+ In ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt ſide, 1 
And from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcued him; 
For hunting was his daily exerciſe, 
ar. My brother was too careleſs of his N 
* But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide | 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. 
[Exeunt king Henry, War, CTA. 1 and Ait. 


* Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's: 
For, doubtleſs, Burgundy will yield him help ; 
* And we ſhall have more wars, before't be long. 
+ As Henry's late preſaging prophecy _ 
* Did glad my heart, with hope of this young 8 
* So doth my heart miſgive me, in theſe conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 
Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 
+ Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 
* Till ſtorms be paſt of civil enmit 
* Oxf. Ay; for, if Edward re-poſſeſs the crown; 
* Tis like, that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down. 
* Som, It ſhall be ſo ; he ſhall to Britany. 
Come therefore, let's about it ſpeedily. IExcunt. 


5 2 " "SCENE 
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SCENE vir. 

Before York. 
Enter King Enwar, GLosTER, HaSTINGs, and for, 


A. Edw. Now, brother Richard 7, lord Haſtings, and 
_...thereſt®;3 
© Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, _ 
And ſays—that once more I ſhall emerchange | 
My waned ſtate for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we 1 and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought defired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd - 
From Ravenſpurg haven before the yates of York, 
Bur that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 
* Glo. The gates made faſt !—Brother, I like not this; 
For many men, that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold—that danger lurks within. 
* K. Edw. Tuſh, man! abodements muſt not now al: 
fright us: 8 
* By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, 
* For hither will our friends repair to us. | | 
* aft. My liege, I'll knock once more, to ſummon them. 


» * R 


. 


* 


Enter, on the walls, the Mayor of York, and his brethren. 


« May. My lords, we are fore-warned of your coming, 
And ſhut the gates for ſafety of ourſelves ; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 


6 SCENE VII} Thi: ſcene in the old play precedes that which 
&h-kipeare has made the fixth of the preſent act. MaLons. : 
7 New, brother Richard, &c. ] Inſtead of this and the three following 
ſpecches, the quartcs read only: | 8 | 
Enter Edward and Richard, witha trop of Hollanderi. 
Edw. Thus far from Belgia have we paſt the ſeas, 
And march'd from Raun'pur-haven unto York : 
But loft ! the gates are ſhut ; I like not this. 
Rich. Sound up the drum, and call them to the walls. 
Sreyix. 
8 lord Haſtings, and the ret ;] * Leave out the word lord,” "y 
one of our author's commentators. If we do not cloſely attend lo 
paraſcology and metre, and ſhould think ourſelves at liberty fo ſub a 
tute modern phraſeology and modern metre, almoſt every line a 
blass might be a tered. —Brorher, like many ſimilar words, (Tabel, 
dhe ber, either, &c.) is h re uſed by Shakipeare, as a monoſyllable, 3 
185 N 1 L 4 M ' / , 
he mene was to his ear perſec ALONE . Eau. 
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K. Edw. But, maſter mayor, if Henry be your king, 
© Yet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of York. _ | 
May. True, my good lord; I know you for no leſs. 
K. Ed. Why, and I challenge nothing but my duke- 
dom; 5 e 
* As being well content with that alone. | 
Glo. But, when the fox hath once got in his noſe, 
He'll ſoon find means to make the body follow. [Afede, 
© Haft, Why, maſter mayor, why ſtand you in a doubt? 
Open the gates, we are Wng Henry's friends. | 
* May. Ay, ſay youſo ? the gates ſhall then be open'd. 
| | | [Exeunt, * above. 
Glo. A wiſe ſtont captain, and ſoon perſuaded! , 
* Hoff. The good old man would fain that all were well“, 
go tere not long of him: but, being enter'd, 
* [ doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade | 
Both him, and all his brothers, unto reaſon, 


| Re-enter the Mayor and tæuo Aldermen, below, 


K. Edw. So, maſter mayor: theſe gates mult not be 
ſhut, . 

' But in the night, or in the time of war. 

« What! fear net, man, but yield me up the keys; 

For Edward will defend the town, and thee, | | 

And all thole friends that deign to follow me. 


Drum. Enter MonTGoMEeRyY, and forces, marching. 


Gl, Brother, this is fir John Montgomery, 
Our traſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. | | 
K. Edw. 1 fir John! But why come you in 
arms 
Mont. To help king Edward in his time of ſtorm, 
As every loyal ſubject ought to do. | | Th 
Edw. Thanks, good Montgomery: But we now for- 
" . 
8 Our title to the crown ; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God pleaſe to ſend the reft. h 
* Mont, Then fare you well, for I will hence again 
leame to ſerve a king, and not a duke. 
Drummer, ſtrike up,. and'ler us march a 


: "Ti march "ION 


Ae good eld man <vould fain that all were well,] The mayor is 
ing at we ſhould enter, ſo he may not be blamed, Jon so. 


K. Edto. 
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K. Edew. Nay, ſtay, fir John, a while and well de. 


bate, 8 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover'd. 
Mont. What talk you of debating ? in few words, 
If you'll not here proclaim yourſelf our king, 
I'll leave yow to your fortune; and be gone, 
Jo keep them back that come to ſuccour you: 
Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title? 
© Glo. Why, brother, wherefore ſtand you on nice points? 


* K. Edw. When we grow ſtronger, then we'll make ou 


| „ 4a; | | 
* Till then, *tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning. 
* Haft. Away with ſcrupulous wit ! now arms muſt rule, 
* Glo. And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto crowns, 
* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand ; = 
* 'The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 
KHK. Zdw. Then be it as you will; for 'tis my right, 
* And Henry but uſurps the diadem. 8 
Mont. Ay, now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like himſelf; 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 


Haſt. Sound, trumpet; Edward ſhall be here po. 


claim'd : | | 
* Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation. | 
| ; | [ gives him a paper. K 
Sold. freads] Edward the fourth, by the grace of God, kg 
of iingland and France, and lord of Ireland, &c. a 
Mont. And whoſoe'er gainſays king Edward's right, 
By this | challenge him to ſingle fight, Ss 
VI Get {thrown doaun his gauntlet 
Al. Long live Edward the fourth! 1 1 
« K Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery * ;—and thanks 
unto you all, : 


pe brait whereof—]) The word bruit is found in Bullokar's Fit: 


4 
/iſb Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616, and is defined 8 a reporte ſpread _— 
So, in Preſton*'s Cambyſes : | 
* Whoſe many acts do fly 
% By bruit of fame.” STEEVENS. EY 15 
The French word bruit was very early made a denizoD of our fan 
guage: Behold the noiſe of the bruit is Comes” Joe. 
3 Thanks, brave Montgomery; &c.} Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quare 
tos have only the following : Wo 
| Ede. We thank you all: lord mayer, lead on the wa). 
For this night we will harbour here in York; 
And then as early as the morning ſun | 
Lifts up his beams above this horizon, ; 
We'll march to London to meet with Warwick, 
And pull falſe Henry from the regal throne. STEEVENS | if 


a 3 SS + ] 6 2 a W «a 'a 
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If fortune ſerve me, VIl requite this kindneſs. | 

« Now, for this night, let's harbour here-1n Vork: 

And, when the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 

Above the border of this horizon, 

© We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates 

© For, well 1 wot, that Henry is no ſoldier. — | 

* Ah, froward Clarence !—how evil it beſeems thee, 

Jo flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! 

Vet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and Warwick. — 

Come on, brave ſoldiers; doubt not of the day; 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 
| | Exeunt. 


SCENE vis. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Huter King HE NAVY, Warwick, CLarence, MoxTacue, 
ExETER, and OXFORD. 


War. What counſel, lords? Edward from Belgia, 
With haſty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, | 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the narrow ſeas, 

And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 
Or,. Let's levy men, and beat him back again “. 


- Olav; 


3 SCENE VII] This ſcene in the original play follows immediate- 
ly after Heory's obſervation on young Richmond, which is iu the ſixth 
[ceve of the preſent play. MALoONE. | 

+ Let's levy men, and beat them back again.] This line is given in 
the folio to the king, to whom it is ſo unſuitable, that I have no doubt 
it was merely a printer's error. I have not however aſſigned it to War- 
wick, and the preceding ſpeech to Henry, as Dr. John ſon propoſes in 
the ſubſequent note, becauſe it appear to me ſafer to take the old play 
5 3 guide ; in which, as in Shakipeare's piece, the firſt ſpeech is attri- 
_ to Warwick, The ſecond ſpeech is given to Oxford, and ſtands 

us: - ; « 

Oxf. *Tis beſt to look to this betimes ; 

Por if this fire do kindle any furiher 
It will be hard for us to quench it out. 
Shakſpeare, in new-modelling this ſcene, probably divided this ſpeech 
between Oxford and Clarence, ſubſtituting the line before us in the room 
of the Words *T'is beſt to look to this betimes.” I have therefore 
Swen this line to Oxford. It might with equal, or perhaps with more 
propriety, be aſſigned to Warwick's brother, Montague, M ALONE. | 
This line expreſſes a ſpirit of war GO unſuitable to the character of 
Henry, 
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Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench: 
War. In Warwickſhire J have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war.! x 
Thoſe will | muſter up: and thou, ſon Clarence 
Shalt ſtir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
© The knights and gentlemen to come with thee ; 
© Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, ſhalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt ;— 
And thou, brave Oxford, wandrous well belovd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends. — | 
My ſovereign, with the loving citizens, — 
* Liketo his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 
* Or modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs, — 
Shall reſt in London, till we come to him,— 
Fair lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply.— 
Farewel, my ſovereign. ES 
K. Hen, Farewel, my Hector, and my Troy's 
__- hopes. : 
Clar. 28 of truth, I kiſs your highneſs? hand. 
* K. Hen. Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate ! 
Mont. Comfort, my lord ; —and ſo | take my leave. 
ON. And thus [Ai ing Henry's Band.] I ſeal my truth, 
and bid adieu. „ . 
* K. Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
* And all at once, once more a happy fare wel. 
Har, Farewel, ſweet lords; let's meet at Coventry. 


5 [¶Zæxeunt WAR. CLAx. Oxr. and Moxr. 


_ Te AY , . r ũͤm—: :: ß ̃è²— TS oe Oy 


* 


* 


Heury, that I would give the firſt cold ſpeech to the king, and the briſk 
anlwer to Warwick, This line is not in the old quarto ; and when 
He ry faid nothing, the firſt ſpeech might be as properly given to Wa- 
wick as to any other. Joann, Ki 
Every judicious reader muſt concur in this opinion. STEEVENS. 
5 — my Hedver, aud my Troy's true bepe.] This line having N 
made an imprt ion on our author, when he read over the old play, 05 
has applied the very ſame expreſſion to the duke of York, where ; 
overthrow at Wakefield is deſcribed, and yet ſuffered the line to ſto 
here as he found it: 8 : 
Environed he was with many foes, 
And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
Againſt the Greeks, 


The two latter lines, as the reader may find in p. 2559 4 15 my 
no trace of them being ?here found in the old play. Many * * 
titions may be obſerved in this third part of King Henry Fl. * 
ſame cauſe. MALons., | | E. Hen. 


25: 
4 
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* K, Hen. Here at the palace will I reſt a while. | 

* Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip ? 

* Methinks, the power, -that Edward hath in field, 

* Should not be able to encounter mine. 3 8 þ 
* Exe. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt. | 
* |, Hen. That's not my fear, my meed hath got m 

fame 5 | | p 

t have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 

Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; 

* My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 

* My mildneſs bath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 

* My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears : 

] have not been deſirous of their wealth, * 

* Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, 

Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd ; 

* Then why ſhould they Jove Edward more than me? 

No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace: 

And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 

* The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him. 
Shout within. A Lancaſter! A Lancaſter? ! 
Exe, Hark, hark, my lord! What ſhouts are theſe ? 


Enter King ED wand, GLosres, and Soldier. 
K. Edw. Seize on the ſhame-fac'd Henry, bear him 


hence, 5 | 
And once again proclaim us king of England. 
* You are the fount, that makes ſmall brooks to flow ;_ 
* Now (tops thy ſpring ; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And ſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb.— 
Hence with him to the Tower; let him not ſpeak. 
[Exeunt ſome with king Henry. 
And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains 8: 


The 


ie my wy hath got me fame.) Meed means merit, So, before 
253, n. 4]: £ | | 
* Each one already blazing by our weeds.” Masow, 

7 Shout within, A Lancaſter J] Surely the ſhouts that. uſhered king 
Liward ſhould be, A Vork! A York 1 I ſuppole the au-hor did not 
Write the marginal directions, and the players confounded the charac- 
ters. Jon won, : | 

We may luppoſe the ſhouts to have come from ſome of Henry's 
ms, on the appearance of Edward. MA Loxk. | | 

And lords, towards Coventry bend awe our courſe, | 4+ 5 
0 uk here perempto; y Warwick new remains :) Warwick, as Mr. Ma- 

a has obſerved, has but juſt left the ſtage, declaring his intention to 
65 to Coventry. How then could Edward know of that intention? Our 

 Bg N author 
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Ihe ſun ſhines hot, and, if we uſe delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop'd- for hay 9. 
* Glo. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
* And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 
* Brave warriors, march amain towards Coyentry, 


[Exeunt, 


AGT-NASCENE . 
| Coventry. 


Enter, upon the walls, Wa RWICK, the Mayor of Coventry, 
EE =o iwo Meſſengers, and others. © | 


War. Where is the poſt, that came from valiant Oxford! 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honeſt fellow ? 
* 1. Mef. By this at Dunſmore *, marching hitherward, 
War. How far off is our brother Montague 
Where is the poſt that came from Montague? 
* 2. Meſ. By this at Daintry *, with a puiſſant troop, 


Enter Sir John SomeRvILLE. 


Mar. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving fon ? 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now? 
* Som. At Southam I did leave him with his forces, 


author was led into this impropriety by the old play, where alſo Edna 
ſays | | 

a And now towards Coventry let's bend our courſe, 

To meet with Warwick and his confederates. : 

Some of our old writers ſeem to have thought, that all the perſcns gf 
the drama muſt know whatever was known to the writers them'elves, 0 
to the audience. MALONE. 

9 The ſun ſhines hot, &c.] Theſe lines are formed on two others 
which are found in the old play in a ſubſequent ſcene in the next ac, 
being ſpoken by Edward, after the battle of Barnet, and juſt beſore he 
ſets out for Tewkſbury. © 
4 - Come, let us go; | 

For if we ſlack their fair bright ſummers day, 
Sharp winters ſhowers will mar our hope, for haie. 1of 

I ſuſpe@, hair was inadvertently written in the manuſcript ioſtea 1 
aye, and that Shakſpeare was thus led to introduce an idea differen 
from that intended to be conveyed by the original author. MAT. 


I — at Dun ſmore,] The quartos read—at Daintry. SrEIVEXs. 
> — at Dainiry The quartos read—at Dunſmore. STEVENS. And 
. „ 
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d ect him here ſome two hours hence. | 
"AT Oe. [Drum heard. 


ar. Then Clarence is at hand, I hear his drum. 
* Som. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies; 


The drum your honour hears, marcheth from Warwick. 


ar. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd- for 
friends. CLIVE 
* Som. They are at hand, and you ſhall quickly know. 


Drums. Enter King Edward, GLosTER, and forces 
marching. | | 
| | Fi 
K. Edw. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and ſound a 
parle, 
© Glo. See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
War. O, unbid ſpight ! is ſportful Edward come? 
Where ſlept our ſcouts, or how are they ſeduc'd, 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? | 
* K, Edw, Now, Warwick, wilt thou -ope the city 
ates, 
Speak 3 words, and humbly bend thy knee? 
Call Edward — king, and at his hands beg mercy, 


And he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. 


* War. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 

Confeſs who ſet thee up and pluck'd thee down? 

Call Warwick—patron, and be penitent, - 

And thou ſhalt ſtill remain the duke of Vork. : 

Glo. I thought, at leaſt he would have ſaid—the king; 

Or did he make the jeſt againſt his will? 

* War. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift? 
* Glo, Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; 

* Ill do thee ſervice for ſo good a gift. 

Mar. 'Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 
K, 9 Why, then 'tis mine, if but by Warwick's 
gitt. | _ 

War. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 

Ned Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 

„ K. Edw, But Warwick's king is Edward's priſoner : 
lar gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this. | 
| hat is the body when the head is off? . 

Z Gl. Alas, that Warwick had no more fore-caſt, 

at, whiles he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 


A 


© The 


hg 3 => —_ 
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* Th cking was flily finger'd from the deck?! 

You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace *, 

And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 
K. Edw. * Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick flill5, 


* Glo, Come, Warwick, take the time, kneel down, 


kneel down. 5 | 
* Nay, when? ſtrike now, or elſe the iron cools. 
* War had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
* And with the other fling it at thy face, 5 
Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. 


* K Edvw. Sail how thou canſt, have wind and tide thy 


| friend; _ | 
* This hand, faſt wound about thy coal-black hair, 
* Shall, whiles thy head is warm, and new cut off, 
* Write in the duſt this ſentence with thy blood, — 
* Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more. 


Enter Oxrokp, with drum and colours, 


* War. O cheerful colours! ſee, where Oxford mes ! 
Oxf. Oxford, Oxtord, for Lancaſter ! | 
|  [Oxr. and his forces enter ihe cih. 


* Glo. The gates are open, let us enter too 6. 
K. Edw. So other foes may ſet upon our backs, 
* Stand we in good array ; for they; no doubt, 
* Will iſſue out again, and bid us battle: 
If not, the city being but of ſmall defence, 
We'll quickly rouze the traitors in the ſame, 
* Jar. O, welcome, Oxford! for we want thy help. 


3 — flily from the deck I] The quartos read—finely fioger'd—, Finely 
is ſubtily. Sc, in Holinſhed's reign of K. Henry VI. p. 640. Gin 
his way he took by fize force a tower.“ N 

A pack of caids was anciently termed a deck of cards or 4 fa” of 
cards. It is ſtill, as I am iafor med, fo called in Ireland. So, in King 
Edward I. 1593: © — as it were, turned, as with duces and tra)s, ont 
©: the deck.” STEEVENS, cpa h 

4 — the biſbop's palace,] The palace of the biſhop of London. 

| Malox!. 

S — yet you are Warwick ti] Thus the folio. The old pla) reads 
— and yet you are old Warwick till,” MALONE. 


6 The gates are open, &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos read: 
Edw The gates are open; fee, they enter in; 
Let“ ol ow ther, ard bid them battle in the ſtreets. 
Gl: No: fo ſ me ober might ſet upon our backs, : 
We'li-Rtay till ail be enter'd, and then follow them, au 
| | nier 
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Euter MonTaGuse, with drum and colours. 
Mont. Montague, Montague, for Lancaſter ! 


| [He and his forces enter the city, 
Ch. Thou and thy brother both ſhall buy this treaſon 
© Fyen with the deareſt blood your bodies bear. 1 


K. Edw. The harder match'd, the greater victory; 
a My mind preſageth happy gain, and conqueſt. | 


Enter SOMERSET, with drums and colours, 


Jom. Somerſet, Somerſet, for Lancaſter ! % 
[He and his forces enter the city, 
Glo. Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 
Have ſold their lives unto the houſe of York 7 ; 
And thou ſhalt be the third, if this ſword hold. 


Enter CLAREN CE, with drums and colours. 


War. And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps along, 

Of force enough to bid his brother battle * ; 5 

* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 

More than the nature of a brother's love: | 

Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 

Clar. Father of Warwick, know you what this means? 

[taking his red roſe out of his hat. 

Look here, I throw my infamy at thee : 

| will not ruinate my father's houſe, "9, 

Who gave his blood to lime the {tones ? together, | 

And ſet up Lancaſter, Why, trow'ſt thon, Warwick, 


7 Twe of thy names, both dukes of Somer ſet, | 
Have ſold their lives unto the houſe of Tork; ] Edmond Beaufort, 
duke of Somerſet, who married Eleanor the daughter of Richard Beau« 
champ ear} of Warwick, was ſlain at the firſt battle of Saint Alban's. 
His eldeſt lon, Henry, was taken priſoner at the battle of Hexham, in 
1463, and ſoon afterwards beheaded. MaALovwE, 


5 — 79bid bis brother batle ;) Here the quartos conclude this ſpeech, 
ud add the following: | 5 


Clar. Clarence, Clarence, for Lancaſter ! 

Edw. EI tu Brute! wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? 
A parly, ſirra, to George of Clarence. STEzvnans, 
This line of the old play, Et tu Brate, &c. is found alſo in Acolu/tus 
bis Afterevitte, a poem by S. Nicholſon, 1605; and the Latin words, 


though not retained here, were afterwards tranſplanted by Shakipeare 
into his Fulus Cæſar, Act lil. MaALons. | 


to line the tones] That is, To cement the ſtones. Lime makes 
mortar, JonhR SON. 


That 
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That Clarence is fo barſh, ſo blunt *, unnatural, 

© To bend the fatal inſtruments of war 

* Againſt his brother, and his lawful king 2 
Perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath : 

To keep that oath, were more impiety | 

* 'Than Jepthah's, when he facrific'd his daughter. 

* Iam ſo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 

* That, to deſerve well at my brother's hands, 

*I here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe ; 

With reſolution, whereſoe'er I meet thee, 

* (As 1 will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad,) 

* To plague thee for thy foul miſ-leading me. 

And ſo, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks.— 
Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 

And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 

For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. 

. 28. welcome more, and ten times more be. 
ov'd, | | | 

Than if thou never had*ſt deſerv'd our hate. 

© Glo. Welcome, good Clarence; this is brother-like ; 

War. O paſſing traitor 3, perjur'd, and unjuſt ! 

K. Edw. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the town, and 
fight? ; | 

Or ſhall we beat the ſtones about thine ears ? | 

ar. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: 
I will away towards Barnet preſently, | 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'ſt. | 

K. Edw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the 


en — uU — _ 
> - — = £ 


way: Wa 
Lords, to the field; {aint George, and victory! | 
3 5 | DLM. arch. Exeutt. 


1 — fo blunt, ] Stupid, inſenſible of paternal fondneſs, Jon xsox. 
2 Jo bend the fatal inſirumcnts of war N 
Againſt his brother and his lawful king bj Thus the folio. Tit 
eld play thus: | | N 8 
To lift his ſword againſt his brother's life? M Lok. 
3 O paſſing traiter,] Eminent, egregious; traiterous beyond the com. 
mon track of treaſon, JoRN SON. ; 
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SCENE: II. 


A feld of battle near Barnet. 


Alarums, and Excurſions. Enter king EDwaRD, bringing in 
| Warwick wounded, 


* K. Ed, So, lie thou there: die thou, and die our 
fear; | | 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear'd us all“. 
Now, Montague, fit faſt ; I ſeek for thee, 5 
* That Warwick's bones may keep thine company, [ Exit. 
War. Ah, whois nigh? come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick ? 
Why aſk | that? my mangled body ſhows, 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my fick heart ſhows, 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 
Thus yields the ceUar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept 53 
Whoſe top branch over-peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
* Theſe eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, | 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world: | 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fill'd with blood, 
Wereliken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres; 2 5 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 


4 — abug that fear'd us all, =] Bug is a bugbear, a terrific being. 
OHN * 
So, in Cymbeline : | 1 
” are become | 
5 The mortal bugs of the field.“ 

Again, in Stephen Goſſon's Schoole of Abaſe, 1379: * Theſe bugs 
are fi.ter to fear babes than to move men.” STEEvens. | 
To fear in old language frequently ſignifies, to terrify, MALON RE. 

5 Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, | f 
M˖ßboſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, | | 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept ; &c.] It has been obs 
ſerved to me that the 31ft chapter of the prophet Ezechiel ſuggeſted 
theſe images to Shakſpeare. © All the fowls of heaven made their neſts 
e boughs, and under his branches did all the beaſts of the field 
ring forth their young,” STEEVENSs, — | 

| Lo, 
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Lo, now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that | had 5, 
Even now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length? 


Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duſt 2 
And live we how we can, yet die we muſt, 


Enter Oxroap and SOMERSET, 


* Som, Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou as we arcs 
We might recover all our loſs aan! 8 5 
The queen from France hath brought a puiſſant power; 
© Even now we heard the news: Ah, could'ſt thou fly! 

Har. Why, then I would not fly.— Ah, Montague, 
If thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, 
* And with thy lips keep in my ſoul a while ! 


* coemptts ſaltibus, et deme, 
: Villique. Hor. 
This mention of his parks and manors diminiſhes the pathetick effed of 
the foregoing lines, Joumnson. | 5 
7 — and, of all my lands, Fe, 
Is nothing left me but my bady's Iength I] 
—— Mars (ola fatetur 
Quaotula fint hominum corpuſcula. Juv. | 
Camden mentions in his Remains, that Conſtantine, in order to dil. 
ſuade a perſon from covetouſriefs, drew out with his lance the length 
and breadth of a man's grave, adding, this is all thou ſhalt have when 
thou art dead, if thou canſt happily get ſo much.” Mazyons, 
8 — what is pomp, &c.] This and the following line make oo part 
of this ſpeech in the old play; but were tranſpoſed by Shakſpeare from 
a ſubſequent ſpeech, addreſſed by Warwick to Somerſet. MaLove 
9. Ab, Warwick, Warwick ] &c.) Theſe two ſpeeches ſtand thus 
in the quartos : | ; ; 2 
Oxf Ah, Warwick, Warwick ! chear up thyſelf, and live; 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day. | 
Our warlike queen with troops is come from France, 
And at Southampton landed hath her train; 
And, wight'ſt thou live, then would we never fly. 
War. Why, then I would not fly, nor have [ now 3 
But Hercules himfelf muſt yield to odds : | 
For many wounds receiv'd, and many more repaid, 
Hath robb'd my ſtrong- knit finews of their ſtrength, 
And ſpite of ſpites needs muſt | yield to death, STEEVENS: 
One of theſe lines, But Hercules, &&. Shakipeare has tranſpoſe 
and inſerted in the Meſſenger's account of the death of the . 
York. See p. 254. Not being aware of this, I inadvertently marke 
that line as our author's, which | ought not to have done. The three 
following lines have already been ſpoken by Wa: wick in 4 _ 
ſcene (ſee p. 265.) and therefore were here properly rejected by Shs 
* ſpeare, MaLon. | „ Thot 
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# Thou lov'ſt me not; for, brother, if thou didft, 

* Thy tears would waſh this cold congealed blood, 

* Thatglews my lips, and will not Jet me fpeak. 

* Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. BEES 
om. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laſt ; 

© And to the lateſt gaſp, cry'd out for Warwick, 

And ſaid—Commend me to my valiant brother. 

And more he would have ſaid; and more he ſpoke, 

Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault, 

© That might not be diſtinguiſh'd * ; but, at laſt, 

+ ] well might hear deliver'd with a groan,— | 

0, farewel, Warwick! | : 
Mar. Sweet reſt his ſoul !—fly, lords, and fave your- 

ſelves ; „ 

For Warwick bids you all farewel, to meet in heaven. [ Dies. 

Oxf. Away, away 7, to meet the queen's great power! 
 [Exeunt, bearing off Warwick's body. 


* 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the field, 


Thuriſb. Enter Kin EDwarD in triumph ; with Clarence, 
| omar: and the refl.” 4 a 


. Edo, Thus far our fortune keeps an upward courſe, 


i Which ſounded like a cannon in @ vault, DW 8 

That might net be diſtinguiſb'd ;] That is, like the noiſe of a cannon 
ina vault, which, &c, Shakſpezre's alteration here is perhaps not ſo 
Judicious as many others that he has made. In the old play, inſtead of 
dannen, we have clameur, and the ſpeech ſtands thus: | 

Thy brother Montague hath beath'd bis laſt, | 

And at the pangs of death l heard him cry, 

And ſay, commend me to my valiant brother ; 

And more he would have ſaid, and more. he ſaid, 

Which ſounded like a clamouy in a vault, _ 

That could not be diſtinguiſh'd for the ſound; | 

And ſo the valiant Montague gave up the ghoſt. Marons. 
* Away, away, &c.] laſtead of this line, the quartes have the fol- 


5 


loving , 


Come, noble Somerſet, let's take our horſe, 
And cauſe retreat be ſounded through the camp 3 
That all our friends remaining yet ali 
May be forewarn'd, and ſave themſelves by flight, 
| That done, with them we'll poſt unto the queen, | 
11 And once more try our fortune in the field, STEVENS. 
——— to repeat here an obſervation that has already been 
, than once made I ſhall therefore only refer to former notes. 
e p. 252, n. 9. MA Lon. | | 1 
| And 
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* Andwe are grac'd with wreaths of victory s. 


But, in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 


I ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 
© That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 
© Ere he attain his eaſeful weſtern bed; 
I mean, my lords, —thoſe powers +, that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſts, 
© And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 
* Clar. A little gale will ſoon Siberia that cloud, 
* Andblow it to the ſource from whence it came : 
* Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up; 
* Forevery cloud engenders not a-ſtorm. 
Glo. The queen is valu'd thirty thouſand ſtrong, 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; | 
© If ſhe have time to breathe, be well aſſur'd, 


Fer faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 


K Edw. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 


That they do hold their courſe toward Tewkſbury ; 


* We, having now the belt at Barnet field, 

Will thither ſtraight, For willingneſs rids way; 
And as we march, our ſtrength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along.— 


Strike up the drum; cry Courage! and away ©, [ Zxeunt, 


3 Thus far our fortune keeps an upward cout ſe, 
And wve are — with wreatht of viclery.] Thus the folio, tht 


quarios thüs: 


Thus ſtill ovr fortune gives us victory, 
And girts our temples with triumphant joys. 
The big-bon'd traitor Warwick hath breach'd his ſaſt, 
And heaven this day hath ſmil*d upon us all, STEEVIXS. 
It is obſervable that the expreſſion which Shakſpeare bad ſubſitne 
for © temples engirt with triumphal joys,” occurs again in King Richat 
III. kt 
% Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths," 
Again, in his Rape of Luevece : | 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 8 
„Wich bruiſed arms and wreaths of victory.“ MALONE. F 
4 I mean, my lords,—theſe powers, &c.] Thus the folio, Theo 
lay thus : hs 
123 I meane thoſe powers which the queeu bath got in France, 
| Are landed, and meane once more to menace us. M cyt 
S — have arriv'd our ccaft,] Milton uſes the fame Aructure, ,. 
Loft, B. II: | | ; | 


ere he arrive 
« The happy is STervens, 


6 Strike up the drum; cry—Courage ! and away.) Thus the folio 


The quartos have the following couplet : 
Come, let's go; 
For if we lack this faire bright ſummer's day, 
| Sharp winter ſhowers will mar our hope for hat 


5 See p. 322, n. 9. MaLonE. a S ENI 
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SCENE Iv. 
Plains near Tewkſbury. 


March. Enter Queen MazGareT, Prince EnDwarD, So- 
MERSET, OXFOKRD, and Soldiers. 


* ©. Mar. Great lords ?, wiſe men ne'er fit and wail 
their oſs, 

* But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms. 

What though the maſt be now blown over-board, » 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, _ 

And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 

Vet lives our pilot ſtill : It's meet, that he 

* Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 

And give more ftrength to that which hath too much ® ; 

+ Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 


? Great lords, &c.) This ſpeech in the old play ſtands thus: 
Qieen. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France, 
And welcome Somerſet, and Oxford too, 
Once more have we ſpread our ſails abroad; 
And though our tackling be almoſt conſumde, 
And Warwick at our main- maſt overthrowne, 
Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that ſturdie poſt 
That bears the ſailes to bring us upto reſt. 
And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 
For once, with careful mindes, guide on the ſterne, 
To beare us through that dangerous gulfe, 
That heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friends. 

There is perhaps no ſpeech that proves more deciſively than. the above, 
that the Firft part of the Contention of the tevo houſes of Yorke and Lane 
cofter, &c and The True tragedie of the duke of Fre, &Cc. printed in 
1600, were the production of ſome writer who preceded Shakſpeare; 
and that what are now called The ſecond and third parts of K. Henry VI. 


were only a revival and amplification of thoſe pieces. 


Here we have a thought which in the original play is expreſſed in 


eleven lines, expanded by our author into thirty ſeven lines. MA TLOR E. 


8 With tear ful eyes add water to the ſea, , 
And give more ſtrength to that eobich bath tos much.) So, in our 
author's Lovers Complaint : | 15 
'* Upon whoſe weeping margent ſhe was ſet, 
Like uſury, applying wet to wet.” 
Again, in As You lihe it: 
= 2 mak'ſt a teſtament 
s worldlings do, giving the ſum of more 
* that which bath toe much,” | 2 


Again, 


* Which 
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Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd? 
* Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this ! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
And Montague our top-maſt ; What of him? 
© Our ſlaughter'd friends the tackles ; What of theſe ? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 
And Somerſet another goodly maſt ? 
© The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings? 
And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and Il 
For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 
We will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; 5 
But keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay—no, 
* From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck, 
* As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair. 
* And what is Edward, buth a ruthleſs ſea ? 
* What Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit ? 
* And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock ? 
All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 
Say, you can ſwim; alas, tis but a while: 
Tread on the ſand; why, there you quickly ſink: 
Beſtride the rock; the tide will waſh you off, 
Or elſe you famiſt, that's a threefold death. 
This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 
In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, | 
That there's no hop'd- for mercy with the brothers, 
„ More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and rocks, 
Why, courage, then! what cannot be avoided, * 
*T were childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear. _ 
Prince. Methinks, a woman? of this valiant ſpirit 


di. het ˙¹ðꝛu ¹: YT Bs © 


4 A1 4 * & 


Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : | 
v With tears augmenting the freſh morning dew." 
So allo Spenſer, in his Shepherds Calendar, 1679: | 

© Thou, plenteous ſpring, haſt lull'd me oft afleep, N 

« Whoſe ſtreames my tickling tears did oft augment.“ * 
Of this thought, which we ſee Shakſpeare has ſo often exprevens 
there is no trace in the old play. See the preceding nate. Alon 

9 Methinks, a woman, Kc fa this ſpeech there is much and im 

portant variation in the quarto : | 
| Prince. And if there be (as God forbid they ſhould) 

Mongſt us a timorous or fearful man, | 

Let him depart before the battle join 

Leſt he in time of need entice another, 

And fo withdraw the ſoldiers' hearts from us. 

I will not ſtand aloof, and bid you fight, 

But with my ſword preſs in the thickeſt throngs, 
And ſingle Edward from his ſtrongeſt guard, 
And hand to hand enforce him for to yield, 

Or leave my body, as witneſs of my thoughts. 8 
Our author has availed himſelf of theſe lines in former 


plays, Ma rox. | EY „ Should, 


* 


EVE Vs. 
adde of theſe 
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| + Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe words, 

# Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, | 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

« Tſpeak not this, as doabting any here: 

For, did I but ſuſpect a fearful man, 

He ſhould have leave to go away betimes; 

« Leſt, in our need, he might infect another, 

And make him of like ſpirit to himſelf. 

« Ifany ſuch be here, as God forbid ! 

Let him depart, before we need his help. 

« Oxf. Women and children of ſo high a courage ! 

And warriors faint ! why, 'twere perpetual ſhame. 

Oh, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather * 

Doth live again in thee ; Long may'ſt thou live, 

Jo bear his image, and tenew his glories ! OE, 

om. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hope, 

60 home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 

© If heariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at *. 

* 9. Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerſet; -ſweet Oxford, 
thanks. | 

5 9 take his thanks, that yet hath nothing 
elſe. 8 | 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


* Mz. Prepare you, lords 2, for Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. 

* Oxf. I thonght no leſs: it is his policy, 

To haſte thus faſt, to find us unprovided. 

Som. But he's deceiv'd, we arein readineſs. | 
9. Mar. This cheers my heart, to ſee your forwardneſs. 
Usf. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not budge, 


March. Enter, at a diftance, King Enwary, CLArENCE, 
| GLOSTER, and forces, 


K. Edw. Brave followers 3, yonder ſtands the thorny 
wood, a : 

| Which 

5 be ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at.] So the folio, The old 

| us: : . 


J' Be 5% d and wonder'd at, if he ariſe. Matows. I I 
gs 7epare you, lords, & c] In the old play theſe ſpeeches ſtand 
Meſ. My lordes, duke Edward with a mightie power 
ls marching hitherward to fight with you. 
7” Oxf. I thought it was his policy to take us unprovided, 
1K " here will we ſtand, and fight it to the death. Marowr. 
Ed. Brave follewerr, &c.) This ſcene is ill- contrived, v6 
| whic 
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© Which, by the heavens aſſiſtance, and your ſtrength, © + 
« Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night, | 
* I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
* For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out ; 
* Give ſignal to the fight, and to it, lords, 8 
Q. Mar. Fr knights, and gentlemen, what I ſhould 
ays | 
My tears 3 ; for every word I ſpeak, 
Ve ſee, I drink the water of my eyes s. 
© Therefore, no more but this: — Henry, your ſovereign , 
© Is priſoner to the foe ; his {tate uſurp d. 
His realm a flaughter-houſe, his ſubjects ſlain, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent ; 
And yonder is the wolf, that makes this ſpoil, 
© You ght in juſtice: then, in God's name, lords, 
* Be valiant, and give ſignal to the fight. 


yy, 


* 


[Exeunt both arniu. 
SCENE V. 


Another part of the ſame. 


 Alarums ; Excurſions ; and afterwards a Retreat, Then Ei 
ter King EDWARD, CLARENCE, GLOSTER, and force; 
with Queen MARGARET, OXFORD, and SOMERSET, fre 
foners. 


K. Edw, Now, here a period of tumultuous m_ 
| way 


which the king and queen appear at once on the ſtage at the head of op 

poſite armies. It had been eaſy to make one retire before the other ei- 

tered. Jo RSO. | DE. 8 fil 

4 My tears gainſay ;] To gainfay is to unſay, to deny, to _— 

| | TEEBVENs: 

s Ye ſee Idrink the water of my eyes.] So, in our author's Penis 
and Adonis : | | 

4 Doſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'ſt ſuch weeping? Albans 


Theſe paſſages were probably recollected by Rowe, when he rde 
in his Fane Shore : a | 
Feed on my ſighs, and drink my falling tears.” * words j 

So, alſo Pope, in the Epi/ile from Eliſa to Abelard : 

« And drink the falling tears each other ſhed.” 


The folio has—eye ; but | imagine it was rather an error in the tral In th 
ſcriber chan an alteration by Shakſpeare, The old play e with his 
» ©.» . us a6 


6 Hears, your ſovereign, &c. ] Inflcad of this and the following Int 
the origioal play has theſe: ; a al 
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Away with Oxford to Hammes caſtle ! ſtraight : e 

For Somerſet 8, off with his guilty head. | 

Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak. 

Oxf. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. 
Jom. Nor 1, but ſtoop with patience to my fortune, 
[Exeunt OxeoRD and SOMERSET, guarded, 


* 9, Mar. So part we ſadly in this troublous world, 
# To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 1 
. Edw. Is proclamation made, — that, who finds Ed- 
ward, N 
| + Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 
* Glo, It is; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes. 


Enter ſoldiers, with Prince EDwa RU. 


K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him ſpeak :- 
* What ! can ſo young a thorn begin to prick !— 8 
Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt thou make, 
For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjeds, 
* And all the trouble thou haſt turn*d me toꝰ? 
Prince. Speak like a ſubject, proud ambitious York! 
Suppoſe, that I am now my father's mount; 
Reſign thy chair, and, where I ſtand, kneel thou, 
Whilſt 1 propoſe the ſelf-ſame words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou would'ſt have me anſwer to. 
9. Mar. Ah, that thy father had been ſo reſolv'd! 
Elo. That you might ſtill have worn the petticoat, 
Andne'er have ſtolen the breech from Lancaſter, 
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Eenry your king is priſoner in the Tower; 

His land and all our friends are quite diſtreſt, | 
And yonder ſtands the wolfe that makes all this, 

Then in God's name, lords, together crie ſaint George 
| M ALONE. 
e Hammes* caſtle—] A caſtle in Picardy, where Oxford was 
confined many years. MA LOW k. | 
* Fir S:merſet—] Edmond Beaufort, duk of Somerſet, the ſecond 
ſon of Edmond duke of Somerſet who was killed at the battle of Saint 
Albans, See p. 308, n. 7. MaLons. | | 


Ws all rn thou haſt turn'd me to.] This line was one of 
eare's additi | "I" | | 
3 N to che original play. 1 almoſt the ſame 
x — O, my heart bleeds, : 
Re To think of the teen [i. e. trouble] that I have turn'd you ta." 
Ton — 290 ru Edward is nat brought forth as here, but enters 
mother; and alt 0 I is 
thus addreſſed by the denz Wenne eons rus 
_ Now, Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt thou make, 
For ſtirr ing up my ſubjeQs to rebellion?” M ALONE. 
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Prince. Let ay fable * in a winter's night; 
His curriſh riddles ſort not with this place. 
Glo. By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that word. 
2. Mar. Ay, thou waſt born to be a plague to men; 
Co. For God's fake, take away this captive ſcold. 
Prince. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook-back rather, 
© K. Edv. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your 
ws y 
Clar. Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
Frince. L know my duty, you are all undutiful: 
Laſcivious Edward, and thou perjur'd George, — 
And thou miſhapen Dick, — tell ye all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are j— 
* And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 
K. Ede. Take that, the likeneſs of this railer here!. 
| | | = [Stabs him, 
Glo. Sprawl'ſt thou? take that, to end thy agony. 
| Glo. Habs hin. 


* 


Clar. And there's for twitting me with perjury. 


| (Clar, Habt him, 
9. Mar. O, kill me too! 8 
Glo. Marry, and ſhall. COfers lo bill ler. 
K. Edw. 7 5 Richard, hold, for we have done too 
much. | $649 
Glo. Why ſhould ſhe live, to fill the world with words ? 
AH. Edw. What! doth ſhe ſwoon ? uſe means for her re- 
| covery. | 5 
Glo. Clarence, excuſe me to the king my brother; 
II hence to London on a ſerious matter: 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear ſome news. 


1 Let E ſeb, &c.] The prince calls Richard, for his crookedne!s, | 
Zſop z and the poet, following nature, makes Richard highly inc-oled 
at the reproach, JoH wow, 4 | 

2 — charm your tongue.) The quarto reads—=tame your tongue. The 
former i beſt. STxtvens, 

The expreflion which our author ſubſtituted, is one that ke has often | 
uſed. See p. 178, n. ®. The meaning is, I will compel you to bets | 


ſilent, as you would be, if you were charm'd, if you were deprived 0 | Peccding 
ſpeech by the power of enchantment. MaLows. Ee s mort 

3 = thie Miene of this railer here] That is, thou who art the I 5 neaber f 
neſs, & e. Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read—thou likene ” uri 
and ſo we ſhould now write; but the other was the phraſeology 0 "ginally 


Wed fron 
6 £4 
„Don, 
le queen 
though Shakſpeare has employed the very words he found in link, to w 
Tr inflation of Plutarch. Matons. | erin] Wy ehilg 
be likeneſs of this railer here.) Thou that reſemb'eſt th) f Ez 


Shak ſpeare's time. So, in Fulius Ceſar : 
« The laſt of all the Romans, fare thee well.” 
la that paſſage, as in the preſent, Mr. Rowe ſubltitute 


4 


d thou for thts 


Nor th's 


\ 
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Clar. What? what? | 

© Glo. The Tower, the Tower *! _ [Exit 

« 9. Mar. O, Ned, {ſweet Ned! ſpeak to thy mother, 
boy ! Ip | | "wp 

© Can(t is ſpeak ?—O, traitors ! murderers !/— 

They, that ſtabb'd Cæſar, ſhed no blood at all, 

Did not offend, ' nor were not worthy blame, 

If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 

© He was a man; this, in reſpect, a child; 

And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child; | 

What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it? 

No, no; my heart will burſt, an if I ſpeak :— 

And I will ſpeak, that fo my heart may burſt. 

* Butchers wa. villains, bloody cannibals ! 

* How ſweet a plant you have untimely cropp'd! 

« You have no children, butchers 5 ; if you had, 

« The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up remorſe : 

But, if you ever chance to have a child, 

Look in his youth to have him ſo cut off, 

As deathſmen ! you have rid this ſweet young prince 5. 

K. Edw. Away with her; go, bear her hence perforce. 

9. Mar. Nay, never bear me hence, diſpatch me here 

Here ſheath thy ſword, I'll pardon thee my death: 

What! wilt thou not ?—then, Clarence, do it thou, | 

(lar. By heaven, I will not do thee fo much caſe. | | 4 

. Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, do thou { 
bit, 5 | NI 1 8 = 

Car. Didſt thou not hear me ſwear, I would not do it? x 


e 


P 


1e Jewer, the Toxwer I] The quarto adds 'I root them out; but, 
Prhans, injudiciouſiy. SEEVEEs. A CTY 

Lu have no children, butchers ;) The original play reads: 

You have no children, dewtils ; if you had, 

The thought of them would then have flopped your rage. 1 

This thought occurring alſo (as Sir William Blackſtone has obſerved) 
it Macbeth, may perhaps be urged as a proof of Shakſpeare's being the 
vor of the firſt dravght, as well as o the alterations and atiditions to 
*. Bot how many thoughts and even expreſſions has he borrowed from 
Feceding writers ? Having (as I ſuppoſe) greatly enlarged, and almoſt 
*F-yritten, this and the preceding play, the thoughts they contain, 
de ber found in the firſt copy, or his ampfiſication of it, were Ac likely 
"recurin a future piece, as any of thoſe which he employed in one 
only written by himfelf. A his original plays he frequently bor- 
ed from himſeif. MALONE. 


bu 


lik Jiu have rid this ſeveet y oung pr Ince I The condition of this war- 
be queen would move compaſſion, could it be forgotten that ſhe gave 


———— ——— . 
5 


m to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a handkerchief tained with his 
"yg child's blood. Jonxsox. | | 


| "= then de it.] The old play reads— kill me too. Marovx. 
TE Q.: Mar. 


Vol. . 
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| "Tis ſin to fatter, good was little better : 


"8 And next his throat unto the butcher 8 knife.— 8 


on by the devil. Jon new, 
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9. Mar. Ay, but thou uſeſt to forſwear thyſelf; 


"Twas fin before *, but now ?tis charity. 
„What! wilt thas not ? where1s that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard? Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here « Murder is thy alms-deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou neꝰ er put'ſt back. 

K. Edw. Away, I ſay; I charge ye, bear her hence, 

2 Mar. 80 come to you, and yours, as to this prince 
| | Exit, led out Jerich. 

K. Eda. Where's Richard gone? 

Clær. To London, all in paſt; and, as J gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower. 

K. Edw. Hes ſudden, if a thing comes in his head. 
© Now march we hence: diſcharge the common fort 
« With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
« And ſee our gentle queen how well the fares ; 


By this, I * wy hath a ſon od — © 5 oo, 
n 
London. 4 Room in the Tower. 


King HExRy is * eo vered fitting with a book in his hand, ite 
Lieutenant altenging . Enter GLOSTER. | 


Gl; Good day; my. lord b What, at your book fo hard? 
K. Hen. Ay, my ve, lord: My lord, I ſnould ſay ra- 


ther; * 


Good Gloſter, and good devil, were alike, 
And both prepoſterous ; therefore, not good Jord. 
* Cb. ü leave us to ourſelves : we mult confer. 


[Exit Lieutenant, 


7 80 flies the: reckleſs ſhep herd from the wolf: 
* 75 Gfl. the harmleſs ſheep doth vield his fleece, 


3 N. fin lege, She 5 defertion of Clarence. 


Jon v8, 
9 — where is that devil's butcher, Devil's butcher is a butcher le 


, 1 Richard. Bot 


The folic adds, at the end of this fine the wor: 5 Ho 16 0 


beth the me're and the old play ſhew that it Was an ACC 
tion by the tranleriber, or compoſit vr. | MaLovs. = wn 
7 E N þ = a 1 , 1a 


i 


he 


ant. 
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What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to a&t * ? 
Gl. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind; 


' The thief doth fear each buſh an officer. 


. Hen, The bird, that bath been limed in a buſh, | 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh * ; 


| And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 


Have now the fatal object in my eye, | 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill'd. 
«Glo, Why, what a peeviſh fool 3 was that of Crete, 

© That taught his ſon the office of a fowl 2. 

And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd +, 


| K. Gen. 


1 Nihat ſcene of death hath Reſcius not ta af ?] So, in Acolaftus his 

Aftereuitte, a poem, 600: | | 
« What bloody ſcene hath crueity to act?“ 

Dr. Warburton reads Richard, inſtead of Roſcius, becauſe Roſcius 
was a comedian. That he is right in this aſſertion, is p:oved beyond 
2 doubt by a paſſage in Quintilian, cited by W. R. [probably Sir Wal- 
ter Rawlinſon] in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LIV. P. II. p. 886. 
*Roſcius citatior, Xſopus- gra vior fuit, quod alle comerdias, hie trageedias 
egit,” QuiNTiL. Lib. XL c. 3.—But it is not in Quintilian or in any 
o her ancient writer we are to look in order to aſcertain the text of Shak- 
ſpeare. Roſcius was called a fragedian by our author's contemporaries, 
2: appears from the quotations in the next note; and this was ſufficient 
amhority to him, or rather to the author of the original play, for 
there this line is found. MALONM Rx. 

Shakſpeare has occaſion to compare Richard to ſome player about to 
repreſent a ſcene of murder, and took the firſt or only name of aatiqui- 
ty that occurred to him, without being very ſcrupulous about its pro- 
priety. Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſſe's Supplication to the Devil, 1892, fays, 
Nor Reſcius nor /#ſope, thoſe admired 7ragedians, that have lived ever 
bnce before Chriſt was born, could ever pertorme more in action than 
lamous Ned Allen.“ Again, in Acolaſtus his Afterwitte, 1600 : 

_* Through thee each murthering Roſcius is appointed 
To act ſtr ange ſcenes of death on God's anointed.” 
Again, in Certaine Sat yres, 1598: | 
Was penn'd by Reſcio the tragedian. STxtvens. 


„ = midoubteth every 54]! To miſdeubt is to ſuſpect danger, to 
ns So, in Humzer out of Breath, a comedy by John Day, 1608; 
Hip. Doubt and mrſdoub? ! what difference is there here? 
Oc. Yes, much: when men mi/doubt, tis ſaid they fear,” 


STEEVENS. 
* previſh feel— As peewifhneſs is the quality of children, pecviſb 
—_— ſignify childifh, and by conſequence filly, Pæeviſb is explained 
1 Hilo, in a former note of Dr. Warburton. Jon xsox. 
2 akipeare employs the word peeviſb in the ſame. ſenſe in Cymbeline, 
* che reader will find many inſtances of this uſe of it. STeevene, 
„ This epithet which Shakſpeare has lo frequently employed, was one of 
Ws tone to the original play. | | 
* 3 ſignification of peeviſb in our poe.'s time was fool:fhe— 
inſheu's Dict 1617. in v. MALONHR. : 
=+ {he Nec if a fowl ? | 
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Again in Warner's Albien's England, 1602, B. VII. c. 37 
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* K. Hen. I, Dædalus; my poor boy, Icarus ; 
Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our courſe ; 
* The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet 
* Thy brother Edward ; and thyſelf, the ſea, 
* Whoſe envious gulph did ſwallow up his life, 
* Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words 
My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 
Than can my ears that tragick hiſtory, _ 
But wherefore doſt thou come? is't for my life? 
Glo. Think'ſt thou, I am an executioner? 
K. Hen. A perſecutor, I am ſure, thou art; 
If murder ing innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 
Glo, Thy ſon I kill'd for his preſumption- | 
K. Hen. Hadſt thou been kill'd, when firſt thou didſt pre- 
„„ 1-7 4 2. -* | 
Thou hadſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. 
And thus I propheſy, — that many a thouſand, 
* Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear 5 ; 
And many an old man's ſigh, and many a widow's, ' 
And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye. 
Men for their ſons, wives for their huſbands! fate, 
«* Orphans for their parents timeleſs death . 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
The night crow cry'd, aboding luckleſs time; 
Dogs howPd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down trees; 
The raven rook*d her / on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcords ſung. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope ; 


reads : | | 

b — the office of a bird? | LD ©, 

; And yet for all that the poor foro] was drown'd. * Mal9xt: , 
s Which noæv miftruſt no parcel of my fear ;] Who ſuſpect no pa 

what my fears preſage. Jou x so. | for « f 
6 Men fer their ſons, wives for their huſband! fate, told me 


And yet, far all bis wings, the fol was drown'd.) The old pf 


the tc 


Orphans fer their parents time/eſs death,) The word fate was [ups wich his 
pl;ed by the editor of the ſecond folio, Ma LO E. OW” 15 lines 
7 The rawen read her] To rob, or rather to rack, is 2.00 ton ie 


country word, ſignifying to /gua? deowon, or lodge on any thing. So, 1 
Staayhurſt's tranflation of Virgil, 1582, Book the Fourth: 
6% Alſo on the turrets the ſkrich howle, &c. 

5 doth ruck,"* &c. 


think, þ 
tecrapl ig 
ferable, 


| Word 5 [ 


yy, 
6 Lov wy 1 orners ru. 
© Have lazy wings, be ever lean, in ſullen corne TL? 
6 [0 


1 
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{To wit, —an indigeſt deformed lump *, 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree, 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when thou waſt born, 
To ſignify, thou cam'ſt to bite the world: 
And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſt ? : 
Glo. Tl hear no more; — Die, prophet, in thy ſpeech ; 
| | [ Stabs hi. 
For this, amongſt the reſt, was I ordain'd. 8 
K. Hen. Ay, and for much more ſlaughter after this. 
0 God! forgive my fins, and pardon thee ! D Dies. 
Gl. What, will the afpiring blood of Lancaſter 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted, 
dee, how my ſword weeps for the poor king's death! 
O, may ſuch purple tears be always ſhed | 
From thoſe that wiſh the downfal of our houſe !— 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, | 
Down, down to hell; and ſay—1 ſent thee thither, | 
in [Stabs him again. 
J, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother ſay, 
| came into the world with my legs forward: 
Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 
And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right? 
The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry'd, 
0, Feſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth 1 
And fo I was ; which plainly ſignify d 


5 — #1 indigeſt-] The folio has —indigeſted. But the metre and 
the old play ſhew that it was a miſpriat. Shakſpeare uſes the word indi- 
with King John, MaALowe, 25 | 
) Thx cam -] Thus the folio, The old play as follows: 

Thou cam'ſt into the rd ; 

Gl, Die prophet in thy ſpeech; I'll hear no more. Ma tox E. 

'— that Henry told me of ;] Namely, that my birth was aitende | 
ch Gogular circumſtances, —Theobald, grounding himſelf on this and 
the two follow ag lines, reads in a former paſſage K 
Thou cam'ſt into (he æerId with thy legs forward. 
for ( how, (ſays he,) can Richard ſay, “Indeed 'tis true that Henry 
ald me of,” &c. unleſs we ſuppoſed that King Henry reproached him 
Vith his prepoſterous birth?“ But ſurely Henry has done ſo in the la!t 
er lines of his ſpeech, though be is at length prevented by the faial Rav 
om mentioning a farther proof of Richard's being born for the deſtruc- 
3 of mankind, Theobaſd's addition therefore to that line, has, | 
"ts been adopted too haſtily by the ſubſequent editors, and the in- 
ig in the midſt of Henry's ſpeech appears to me not only pre- 
r © i Warranted by the old copies, and by Gloſter's ſubſequent 
ade, [Die, prophet; in 755 ſpeech ;] but more agreeable to nature. 

| | MaLoNnE. 
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lines in the ſecond part of King Henry VI. certainly weie,) b 
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That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play che dog. 
Then, ſince the heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 

Let hell make crook'd my mind, to anſwer it *. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother: 

* And this word—love, which grey-beards call divine, 
Be reſident in men like one another, 5 | 


And not in me ; Iam myſelf alone.— | 


Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; 

But I will fort a pitchy day for thee: _ | 

For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 

That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life 4; 

And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 

« King Henry, and the prince his fon, are gone: 
Clarence, thy turn is next; and then the reſt; 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beſt.— 

* I'll throw thy body in another room, | 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. [Exit 


- SCENE VIE 
The ſame: A Won in the Phlier. 


King E,rwarD is diſcovered fitting. on his throng; Viet 
ELiZaBETH with the infant Prince, CLarexce, Glos- 
TER, HasTiNGsS, and Others, near him. z 


K. Edw. Once more we fit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. 


2 Let hell, &.] Thie line Dryden ſeems to have thought on in bit 
Oedipus : | b 
2 t was-thy crooked mind hunch'd out thy back, 

& And wander'd in thy limbs.” STEVENS. 
After this Tine, we find in the old play the following: 
ll have no father, I am like no father. 


It might have been omitted in the folio merely by accident, (as ſome 


ut its reſto- 
ration is not neceſſary, for the ſenſe is complete without it. MALoNE 
3 But 1 will fort a piteby day for thee:) But | will 2 out a0 
hour whoſe gloorii ſhall be ns fatal to you. To ſort is to je FP 
14 For I will buz abrond ſuch prophecies, ee 
That Edward ſball be fearful if bis life;] The quartos add 3 ff 
between theſe: . 
ſuch prophecies, | * 
Under pretence of outward ſeeming ill, 
That, &c. STxgvens. bot it is in the 
This line is not in the quarto printed by W. W. 1600; cher printed 1 
undated quarto, which in fact was printed in 1619, from 


So by V. S. MALoNnE, | What 
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| What valiant foe- men, like to autumn'ß; corn, 

Hare we mow'd down, in tops of all their pride? 

Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold-renown'd o 

For hardy and undoubted champions | 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the ſon, 

And two Northumberlands; two braver men * 85 

Ne'er ſpur'd their courſers at the trumpet's ſound _- : 

« With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, | 

And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. | 

Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 

And made our footſtool of ſecurity. , 

Come hither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my bay : 

Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myſelf, 

Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night; 

Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding heat, 

That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace; 

And of our labours thou ſhalt reap the gain. £ £3: if 

!. Til blaſt his harveſt, if your head were lay d; 

For yet Jam not look'd on in the world. | 

This ſhoulder was ordain'd fo thick, to heave; F 

And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my back: 

Work thou the way,—and' thou ſhalt executes. , 
A. Edw. Clarence, and Gloſter, love my lovely queen; 

And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers bot. 

Char. The duty, that t owe unto your majeſty, ._. 

Iſeal upon the lips of this ſweer babe. lg 
K. Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 

thanks. | 

* Glo, And, that I love the tree from whence thou 

ſprang'ſt, 1 

' Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit - 

To ſay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter; ' q 

And ge Acting hail ! when as he. wann [Afide. 
arm. e 


Fe : 


5 Wirk thou the Way, and thou ſhalt 2xecute.} This is the reading of 
the old play. The folio reads—and that ſhalt execute. But as the 
word ſhalt is preſerved, the other muſt have been an error of the tran- 
criber or Compoſer, MAL. | 
[ believe we ſhould read—and his ſhall execute. 4. 3 
, Aichard laying his hand on his forehead ſays: Pork thou the way— 
en bringing down his hand, and behoidiog_it,—ard this bell execute. 
Though that may ſtand, the arm being included in the ſhoulder. 
Ide quart D Jouxsox. 
Yay ter 8 read—and thou hal. execute, DER 
\ ppoſe he ſpeaks this line, firit r9uching his Head, and then hoking on, 
8 dard, STEVENS. | 
A. Edo 
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K. Edw. Now am I ſeated as my ſoul delights, 
Having my country's peace, and brothers? loves. 

Clar. What will your grace have done with Margaret? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France + 
Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem, 

And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom. 

K. Edv. Away with her, and waft her hence to France, 
And now what reſts but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtarely triumphs $, mirthful comick ſhows, 

Such as befit the pleaſures of the court Ts 
Sound, drums and trumpets !—farewe), four annoy ! 
For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy. [Exeun, 


6 With Rlately triumphs, ] By triumphs are meant maſques, revel, 
procefiions, & c-. MaLons. | . | 

„ Tux following Summary Account of the times and places 
of the ſeveral battles fought between the two houſes of York and Lanca- 
fier, and of the numbers killed on both ſides, is given by Truffel, a 
the end of his H:\/ory of England, a book of little value, but in matter 
of this kind tolerably correct. I have compared his account with our 
earlieſt hiſtorians, and in ſome places eorredted it by hem. 

1. THe BATTLE of. SAINT ALBANs, fought on the 23d of May 
145, between Richard Plantagenet, duke of Vork, and King Henry 
VI. Ia this battle the duke of York was victorioue, and Henry was 
taken priſoner, | 

K1LLED,. on the royal fide 3041, (among whom were Edmond duke 
of Somerſet, Henry earl of Northumberland, Humphry earl of Stafford, 
and Thomas lord Clifford;) on the ſide of the duke of Vork, 600. 
ToT4A1— 6641. | | 

2. Tus BaTTLEe of BLOARRHEATRH in Shropſhire, fought on the 
zoth of September 1459, between James lord Audley on the . 
King Henry, and Richard Nevil ear} of Saiiſhury on the part of | e 
duke of York; in which battle lord Audley was ſlain, and his army de- 
feated. | | 

K1LLED=—2A11. _- | 

3. Tux BATTII or NoxTuAamPTon, 20th of July, 1460, 5 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of March, eldeſt fon to the duke of Yah, 
and Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, on the one fide, and King Henry 
en the o her; in which the Vorkiſts were victorious. 6 

K1LLED—1035, among whom were John Talbot earl of Shrewibu⸗ 
1y, Humphrey duke of Buckingham, and Sir William Lucy. ten 

4. Tne BaTTLE: or WAKEFIieLD, December 30, 1460, 77 
Richard duke of Vork and Queen Margaret; in which the duke of 
was defeated. 

K1LLED—2861, among whom were the duke of Lok, _— 
earl of Rutland his ſecond ſon, Sir John and Sir Hugh Joy . 
baſe uncles, and the ear} of Shrewſbury. Richard my be 105 
Satifbury was in this battle taken priſoner, and afterwards bene 


Pormfret. . | 8 8 

s Taz BaTTLE oy MorTiMER's CRoss, in Hereford, Hop 
Candlemas day, 1460-1, between Edward duke of Work ihe, 
fide, and Jaſper earl of Pembroke, and James Butler earl 0 


on the other; in which the duke of York was victorious. KIll, 
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K1LLED, 3860, - among whom was Sir Owen Tuther or Tudor, 
who married Queen Catharine, the widow of King Henry V. 

6. Tux Second BATTLE or SAINT ALBANs, February 17, 1460-1, 
between Margaret on one fide, and the duke of Norfolk and the earl 
of Warwick on the other; in which the queen obtained the victory. 

K1LLED—2303;3 among whom was Sir John Gray, a Lancaſtrian, 
whoſe widow, Lady Gray, afterwards married King Edward the 
Fourth, : 

J. Tax Action AT FreryBRIDGE, in Yorkſhire, May 28, 
1461, between lord Clifford on the part of King Henry, and the lord 
Fitzwalter on the part of the duke of Vork. FEED : 

K1LLED—230, among whom were lord Fitz walter, John lord Clif- 
ford, and the baſtard ſon of the earl of Saliſbury. es 

8. Tux BaTTLe or Towrox, four miles from York, Palm- 
Sunday, March 29, 1461, between Edward duke of York agd King 
Henry; in which King Henry was defeated, _ | 

K III ED —37, 46; among whom were Henry Percy earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the earl of Shrewſbury, and the lords Nevil, Beaumond, 
Willoughby, Wells, Roos, Gray, Dacres, and Fitzhugh. The earl of 
Devonſhire was taken priſoner, aud foon afterwards beheaded at Vork. 

9. Tux BATTLE or HEDGELEy Moon, in Northumberlane, April 
29, 1463, between John Nevil Viſcount Montague, on the part of 
King Edward IV. and the lords Hungerford and Roos on the part of 
Kiog Henry VI. in which the Vorkiſts were victorious. | 

Killep—108, among whom was S'r Ralph Percy. | | 

10. Tus BaTTLz or HExHam, May 15, 1463, between viſcount 
Montague and King Henry, in which he was defeated. 

KiLIID—z024. Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and the lords 
Roos and Hungerford, fighting on the fide of King Henry, were taken 
priſoners, and ſoon afterwards beheaded. . . | 

it, Tux BaTTLE or HEDGEcoTe, four miles from Banbury, 
July 25, 1469, between William Herbert earl of Pembroke, on the 
part of King Edward, and the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, and Sir 
Joka Conyers, oa the pait of King Henry; in which the Lancaſtrians 
were defeated. | ' 

K1LLED=5009. The ear] of Pembroke and his brothers, Richard 
| Widville earl of Rivers, father to King Edward's queen, Sir John 
; Widville, John Tiptoft earl of Worcelter, the lords Willoughby, 

Dy and Wells, were taken priſoners, and ſoon afterwards be- 
13 Taz BArrir or STamrorD, in Lincolnſhire, Ogober 1, 
fab between Sir Robert Wells and King Edward; in Which the 
WR was defeated and taken priſoner, The vanquiſhed who fled, in 
der to lighten themſelves threw away ihcir coats, whence the place 
of combat was called Leſeccaifield. F | WR. 

NN OE Page Si £5 

14. THE BATTLE or BARNYET, on Eaſter- Sunday, April 14, 147t, 
3 King Edward on one ſide, and the earl of Warwick, the mar- 
18 Montague and che earl of Oxford on the part of King Henry VI. 
in Ubich the Lancaſtrians were defeated. FD 4 
of Woes” than a thouſand;“ among whom were the earl 
fon weld 3 c bed Gar of Montague, the lord Cromwell, and the 

RO fer BaTTLE or Tewx$BURY, May 3, 1471, between K n, 
dhe po Ne Margaret, in which the qu-en was de'eated, and ſhe 

rnce Edward were taken pii'onets, 
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On the next day the prince was killed by King Edward and his b. 
tiers, and Edmund duke of Somerſet beheaded: 8 N 
1 F e 33 afterwards in an action between the 
alt ard ſon of Lord Falconbrid ſome Londoners, er 
3 nbridge and ſome Londoners, 1092 perſont 

16. Tur BATTLE or Boswok rz, in Leiceſterſhire, Auguſt 12, 
1485, between King Richard III. and Henry Earl of Richmond, after: 
wards King Henry VII. in which King Richard was defeated and ſlain. 

K1LLED, on the part of Richard, 4,013, among whom were John 
_ of Norfolk, and Walter lord Fetrers; on the part of Richmond, | 

5, 

The ToTaL NumBrr of perſons who fell in the conteſt, wa 
NIR ETT-OYE TwoyusanD AND TWENTT-sII. MAL l. 

The three parts of Ning Henry VI. are ſuſpeted, by Mr. Theobald, 
of being ſuppoſititious, and are declared by Dr. Warburton, to be cer- 
tainly not Shakſpeare's. Mr. Theobald's ſuſpicion ariſes from ſome 
obſolete words; but the phraſeology is like the reſt of our author's file, 
and fingle words, of which however I do not obſerve more than two, can 
conclude little, | 

Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but I ſuppoſe him to judge upon deep» 
er principles and more comprehenſive views, and to draw his opinion 
from the general effect and ſpirit of the compoſition, which he thinks 
inferior to the other hiſtorical plays. >; 

From mere igferiority nothing can be inferred; in the productions of 
wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will err, and ſome- 
times the matter itſelf will defeat the artiſt. Of every author's works 
one will be the beſt, and one will be the worſt, The colours ate bot 
equally pleaſing, nor the attitudes egually graceſul, in all the pictures of 
Titian or Reynolds. 

Diflimilitude of ſtile and heterogeneeuſneſs of ſentiment may fuffc- 
ently ſhew that a work. does not really belong to the repnted author, 
But in theſe plays no ſuch marks of ſpuriouſneſs are found. The die- 
tion, the verſification, and the figures, are Shakſpeare's. Theſe plays, 
conſidered, without regard to characters and incideots, merely as oarra- 
tives in verſe, are more highly conceived and more accurately finiſhed 
than thoſe of King Jobs, Richard II. or the tragick ſcenes of King 
Henry IV. and V. If we take theſe plays from Shakſpeare, to whom 
mall they be given? What author of that age had the [ſame ealivels of 
expreflion and fluency of numbers? X | 

Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays themſelves, 

found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corfoboration can 
gained from other teſtimony. They are aſcribed to Shakſpeare by the 
fiiſt editors, whoſe atteſtation may be received in queſtions of fact, 
however unſkilully they  ſuperintended their edition. They ſeem to 
te declared genuine by the voice of Shakſpeare himſelf” who refers . | 
the ſecond play in his epilogue to King Henry V. and apparently coo 
neQs the firſt act of King Richard III. with the laſt of the third py 
of K. Henry VI, If it be objected that the plays were pee, . 
that therefore he alluded to them as well known; it may be an ey 
ed, with equal probability, that the natural paſſions of 2 Ren 
have diſpoſed him to ſeparate his own works from thoſe of an ” 
hand. And, indeed, if an author's own teſtimony is to de gant 
by ſpeculative criticiſm, no man can be any longer ſecure of literary 
putation. : | | k 10 that 

' theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt. The truth! Fo 

they have not ſufficient variety of action, for the incidents Are . of 


and 
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of the ſame kind; yet many of the characters are well diſcriminated. 
King Henry, and his queen, king Edward, the duke of Glouceſter, 
and the earl of Warwick, are very ſtrongly and diſtindt ly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of King Henry VI. and of King 
Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfe& and mutilated, that there is no 
reaſon for ſuppoſing them the firſt draughts- of Shakſpeare. I am 
inclined to believe them copies taken by. ſome auditor who wrote down, 
during the repreſentation, what the time would .permit, then perhaps 
filled up ſome of his omiflions at a ſecond or third hearing, and when 
he had by this method formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to the 

inter. Jo N SON. % Sor W-ics, | 2 25 
So, Heywood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourth im- 
preſſion) 1630: — 8 „ HTN | 

„ for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their labours, firſt 
to the ſtage and after to the prefe, for my own part I here droclzün 
myſelf ever faithful to the fiiſt, and never guilty of the laſt: yet ſince 
ſome of my plays have (unknown. to me, and without any of my di- 
rection) accidentally come into the printer's hands, and therefore ſo 
corrupt and mangled (copied on by the ear}, that I have been as un- 
able to know them as aſhamed to challenge them, this therefore I was 
the willinger,”” &c. ColLlixðS s. E 
{ formerly coincided. with Dr. Johnſon on this ſubject, at « time when. 
I had examined the two old plays publiſhed in.quarto under the title of 
The Whele Contention of the tae fameus houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
in two parts, with leſs attention than l have lately done. That dramas 
were ſometimes imperſectly taken down in the theatre, and aſterwards 
publiſhed in a very mutilated ſtate, is proved deciſively by the prologue 
t0a play entitled F you kneww not me you know Mebedy, by Thomas Hey- 
wood, 16232. . 5 OE iq Fs 4 

„ Twas ill nurſ t.. 
And yet receiv'd as well. per form'd at firſt;;. 

* Grac'd and frequented ; for the cradle 8 
Did throng the ſeats, the boxes, and the ſtage, 
 * So much,. that ſome by /terography drew. | 

* The plot, put it ia print, ſcarce one word true: 

And in that lameneſs it has limp'd ſo long, 
Abe autbor now, to vindicate that wrong, 

Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 
To teach it walk;—ſo pleaſe you, fit and ſee it.” 

Bat the old plays in quario, which have been hitherto ſuppoſed to be 

imperfect, repreſentations of the ſecond and third” parts of &. Henry Fl. 
ate by no means mut ilated and imperfe&, The ſcenes are as well con- 
dected, and the verſification as correct, as that of welt of the other 
' Cramas of that time. The fact therefore, which Hey wood's prologue 
certains, throws no light upon the prefent conteſted queſtion. Such 
®dlervations,-as I have made upon it, I ſhall (ubjoin in a diſtin Eilay 
fab, Mena en; NY ) 
There is another circumſtance which may ſerye to ſtrengthen Dr. 
Jacbalore ſuppolizion, viz. moſt of the fragments of Latin verſes omitted 
in the-quartos, arg to be found in the folio;' and when any of them 
—— in w former, they ate ſhamefully corrupted and miſ-ſpelt. 

. en en migin be wkitl'd in any other 

ave already given ſome reaſons, why I carinot believe. that theſe 
2 iel written by Shakſpeare. The queſtion, Who did 
em ? is at beſt, but an argument ad ignerantiam, We muſt 


remember, 
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remember, that very many old plays are | 
ME ns ſcarcely yet E 1 1 - that 
3 e 8 of agar eee will attempt, 8 
. . ke . 2 . - 
ton 9 er this queſtion: the diſquiſition of it would be — 
ne may at leaſt argue, tha E , 4 
ſpeare, from Shakſpears hicaſelf, carts eee 
addreſſes the audience N ane 
« In — their ſake, | 5 
: your fair minds let this acceptance * 
PR it could be neither agreeable to 1 hi 
7 y, to recommend his new play from the merit 8 
iy F'1—His clelin'ts 4 and ſucceſs of Xin 
to indulgence is, that, though bend: 5 
equal to the taſk, he has ventured to purſue the wor . , r 
ently accounts for the connection of the whole, and . 6 
9 2 FARMER. . : nn 
t is ſeldom that Dr. Farmer's arguments fail 4: "©; 
_— _ perhaps, they may want — of 383 __ ** 
ee ee cog Avg mention of theſe pieces, is * 
— benefit to himſelf One DR a 1 
paſt ſucceſs. For the ſake of thr iſtori 1 
have already afforded you e re h 4 _ 
indulgence to a fourth. - Surely this was a ſtron — . 
than any ariſing from the kind reception which ee h gry 
ready met with in the ſame way of writing. "Shakſpeare' 3 
N e erg — his _— previouſly given pleaſure * — 
a iſtories; becauſe he i ] 
and not a literary bully like Ben e — 9 44 —.— 
to exhibit a ſeries of annals in a ſuite of plays, an attempt whi till 
then had not received the fanQion of the Kr ö mY s 
hope Dr. Farmer did not wiſh to exclude the thiee dramas before 
us, together with the Taming Fa Shrew, from the number of thole 
oy "ay by our author, on account of the Latin quotations to be found 
4 them. Hs proofs of Shakſpeare's want of learning are too ſtrong to 
and in need of ſuch a ſupport; and yet Venus and Adonis, ** the ficlt 
heire of his invention,“ is uſher'd into the world with a Latin molto ; 
Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo WS 
Ft Reds Caſtalia plena miniſtrat aqua. STxzEvENs, 
1 _ * : objections, which have been raiſed to the genuineneſs 
of the three plays of Henry the fixth, have been fully conſidered and an- 
ſwered by Dr. Johnſon, it may not be amiſs to add here from a con- 
rr writer, a paſſage, which not only points at Shak ſpeare 35 
e author of them, but alſo ſhews, that, however meanly we ma) 
now think of them in compariſon with his latter produQions, they had, 
a the time of their appearance, a ſufficient degree of excellence to 
. 5 "4 m the jealouſy of the older playwrights, The paſſage, to which [ 
efer, is in @ pamphlet, entitled, Greene's Greatfeworth of Witte, ſup· 
poſed to have been written by that voluminous au hor, Robert Greene, | 
ler and ſaid, in the title page to be publiſbed at his dying requeſt; 
probably, about 1592. The conclufion of this piece is an addreſs to his 
brother-p+ets, to diſſuade them from writing any more for the ſage, 
on account of the ill treatment which they were uſed to receive irom 
the players. It begins thus: 7. thoſe gentlemen, his quondam arquaint- | 
ance, that ſpend their wits in making player, R. G. w1ſpeth 4 better 
exerciſe, & e. Aſter having addreſt himſelf partieulaily 10 Chriſtopher 


a» 


Mari? 
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Marlowe and Thomas Lodge, (as I gueſs from circumſtances, for their 
nam2s are not mentioned; he goes on to a third (perhaps George 
Pele 3) and having warned him againſt depending on ſo meane @ flay as 
the players, he adds: Zi, truſt them not : for there is an upſtart crow 
beautified with our fangs that with his tygres head wrapt in a play- 
ers hide, ſuppoſes hee is as well able to bombaſte out a blanke verſe as 


the beſt of yen; and being an abſolute Johannes fac totum is, in Mis own © 
conceit, the onely Shake-ſcene in @ country." There can be no doubt, 
1 think, that Shake-ſcene alludes to Shakſpeare ; or that tygres head 
wrapt in a players hyde is a parodie upon the following line of York's 
ſpeech to Margaret, Third Part of King Henry the Sixth, Act I. 
ſc. iy. N 


« Oh tygres heart, wwrapt in a woman's hide, TTRWII rr. 
* 


— 
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THE CONTENTS. 


THE ſubject ſtated. The inferior parts in theſe three plays 
being of a different complexion from the inferior parts of 
Shakſpeare's undoubted performances, a proof that they were 
not written originally and entirely by him, p. 357.—The edi- 
tor's hypotheſis. The Firſt Part of K. Henry V not written 
by Shakſpeare, or a very ſmall part of it written by him.— 
The Second and Third Part of K. Henry VI. formed by 
Shakſpeare on two elder plays, the one entitled The firſt part 
J the Contention of the tavo famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſ- 
ter, with the death of the good duke Humphrey, &c. the other, 
The true T ragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, and the death of 
good King Henrie the Sixt, p. 358. 5 | 


Tak FIRST PART or K. HENRY VI. 


The diction, verſification, and alluſions, of this piece all 
different from the diction, verſification, and alluſions of Shak- 
ſpeare, and correſponding with thoſe of the dramatiſts that 
preceded him, p 358-365. Date of this play ſome years 
before 1592; p. 365. Other internal evidence (beſide the 
viftion, &c.) that this piece was not written by Shakſpeare; 
nur by the author of T he firſt part of the Contention of the two 
alle, &c. nor by the author of The true tragedie of 
Richarde dube of Yorke, p. 366—367. Preſumptive proof 
that this play was not written by Shakſpeare, from its not con- 
tnng any familiarities of thought to his undiſputed plays, 
nor of expreſſion, (except in a fingle inſtance,) and from its 
general paucity of rhymes, p. 368. 5 | 


Tas Secoxnn ane Terrd PART or K. HENRY VI. 


. Exterxnar Evidence. 1. The entry of The firſt part 
of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. at Stationers* Hall in 
594, anonymous. 2. That piece, and The true tragedie of 
faber duke of Yorke, printed in 1600, anonymouſly. Shak- 
rare's name afterwards fraudulently affixed to theſe pieces, 
md why, The ſame artifice practiſed with reſpect to other 
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plays on which he had conſtrudted dramas, p. 369—470, z 
Theſe two old plays performed by Lord Pembroke's ſervant, 
by whom Titus Andronicus, and The old T aming of a Shrew 
were performed, and by whom not one of Shakſpeare's undiſ. 
puted plays were repreſented, p. 371. 4. Reaſons afligned 
for ſuppoſing Robert Greene, of George Peele, or both, the 
author or authors of the old plays, p. 371—372. Theſe 
pieces new-modelled and re-wriiten by Shakſpeare, with great 
additions, which in the preſent edition are diſtinguiſned by a 
peculiar mark, p. 372. The mode taken by Shakſpeare, p. 
372—376. 6. The fraud of Pavier the bookſeller, who in 
the year 1619, after the death of Shakſpeare, affixed his name 
to thele two old plays, accounted for, p. 376-377. 7. 
Theſe two old pieces being printed and re-printed, and Ti: 
firlt part of H. Henry VI. not being printed, in Shkak- 
ſpeare's life time, a preſumptive proof that he new-modclicd 
the former, and had little or no concern with the latter, p. 


378. 


II. InTErxnal Evipexce. 1. The Variations be. 
tween the two old plays in quarto, and the correſponding pie. 
ces in the folio edition of our author's dramatic works, of ſo 
peculiar a nature, as to mark two difiinf hands. Several 
paſſages and circumſtances found in the old plays, of which 
there is no trace in Shakſpeare's new modification of them; 
others materially varying, Theſe inſertions and variations 
could not have ariſen from -unſkilful copyiſts or ſhort-hanc- 
writers, who ſometimes curtail and mutilate, but do not in- 
vent and amplify, p. 378—383- 2. The ResEmBLances 
between certain paſſages in Shakſpeare's Second and Third 
Part of K. Henry VT. and his undiſputed works, a proof 
that he wrote a large portion of thoſe plays; and 3. the Dis. 
co DANS between them and his undiſputed plays, a proof 
that he did not write the whole ; theſe reſemblances being 
found only in the folio, that is, in the plays as new-modelled | 
by Shakſpeare ; and theſe diſcordancies being found in the dle 
quarto plays, from whence it muſt be preſumed that they vere 
adopted through careleſſneſs or haſte, p. 383.— 386. 4. [he 

eculiar Inaccuracies of Shakſpeare; and 5. his peculiar 

HRASEOLOGY, Which are found in The Second and Third 
Part of K. Henry VI. as exhibited in folio, and not in the 
old quarto plays printed in 1600, prove that there were ue 
diſtin& hands in theſe pieces; p. 387—388. $0 alſo do, 
6. the TaanseosIT1ONS, p. 389; and 7. the RTE 
ONS, p. 390; and 8. the IxcovstsTExcIEs ariſing from 


ſometimes following, and ſometimes departing from, 15 
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zinal model, p. 391. 9. Hall the hiſtorian on whoſe Chro- 
nice the old plays in quarto were conſtructed, but Holinſhed 
and not Hall, Shakſpeare's hiſtorian, p. 392—393. 

The old plays on which Shakſpeare formed his Second and 
Third Parts of K. Henry VI. probably written by the au- 
thor of King John, printed in 1591, whoever he was; p. 
394. An attempt made to account for 7 he Fir Part of K. 
Henry V, being printed in the firſt folio edition of our poet's 
dramatick works, p. 395. Objections of Dr. Johnſon and 
others, enumerated, Recapitulation, p. 396. A conſider- 
able part of the Engliſh hiſtory dramatized before the time of 
Sbablpeare; and many of his hiſtorical and other plays form- 
ed on thoſe of preceding writers, Concluſion, p. 397. 
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That thoſe Plays were net written ORIGINALLY by 
SHAKSPEMA XE. 


SrvrRal. paſſa ges in The Second and Third Part 77 


ling Henry LI. appearing evidently to be of the hand of 
Shakſpeare, I was long of opinion that the three hiſtorical 
dramas which are the ſubject of the preſent diſquiſition, were 
properly aſcribed to him; not then doubting that the whole 
of theſe plays was the production of the ſame perſon. But a 
more minute inveſtigation of the ſubject, into which J have 
been led by the 5 5 reviſion of all our author's works, has 
convinced me, that though the premiſes were true, my con- 
claſton was too haſtily drawn ; for though the hand of Shak- 
lyare is unqueſtionably found in the two latter of theſe plays, 
it does not therefore neceſſarily follow, that they were origi- 
nal'y and entirely compoſed by him. My thoughts upon this 
point have already been intimated in the foregoing notes :— 
but it is now neceſſary for me to ſtate my opinion more parti- 
early, and to lay before the reader the grounds on which, 
ater a very careful inquiry, it has been formed. 
What at preſent I have chiefly in view is, to account for the 
Wible *nequatity in theſe pieces; many traits of Shakſpeare 
being clearly diſcernible in them, while the inferior parts are 
not merely unequal to the reſt, (from which no certain conclu- 
on can be drawn,) but of quite a different complexion from 
the inferior parts of our author's undoubted performances. 


My hypotheſis then is, that The Firſt Part of K. Henry 
| ne bes PRE | . 
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FU 1.as it now appears, (of which no quarto copy is extant,) vag 
the entire or nearly the entire production —— ancient dra. 
matiſt; that The Whole Contention of the tavo Houſes of Turi 
and Lancaſter, & c. written probably before the year 1 590, 
and printed in quarto, in 1600, was alſo the compoſition of 
ſome Mriter who preceded Shakſpeare; and that efron this 
piece, which is in two parts, (the former of which is entitled, 
The firſt Part of the Contention o the two famous Honfes of 
Dorle and Lancaſter, with the death of the good dule Hun- 
Phrey, &c. and the latter, The true Tragedie of Richard 
duke of Yorke, and the death of goud King - Henrie the Hut, 
our poet formed the two plays, entitled 7 he Second and 
Third Parts of K. Henry VI. as they appear in the firlt folio 
edition of his works. | | 
Mr. Upton has aſced, How does the painter diſtinguih 
copies from originals but by manner and ſtyle? And have not 
authors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from which a true 
critick can form as unerring a judgment as a painter?“ Dr. 
Johnſon, though he has ſhewn, with his uſual acuteneſs, 
that = this illuſtration of the eritick's ſcience will not prove 
what is defired,” acknowledges in a preceding note, that 
« diſmilitude of ſtyle and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment 
nay ſufficiently ſhew that a work does not really belong to 
the reputed author. But in theſe plays (he adds) no ſuch 
mark of ſpuriouſneſs are found. The diction, the verſifica- 
tion, and the figures are Shakſpeare's. — By theſe criteria 
then let us examine The Firſt Part of King Henry VT. (for 1 
chooſe to confider that piece ſeparately ;) and if the diction, 
the figures, or rather the alluſions, and the verſification of ] 
that play, (for theſe are our ſureſt guides) ſhall appear to be 
different from the other two parts, at they are exhibited in 1h! 
folio, and from our author's other plays, we may fairly con. 
clude that he was not the writer of it. Ty 
I. With reſpect to the dition and alluſions, which I ſhall 
conſider under the ſame head, it is very obſervable that in 
The Firſt Part of K. Henry VI. there are more alluſions to 
mythology, to cſaſſieal authors, and: to ancient and modern 
hiſtory, than I believe, can be found in any one piece of our 
author's written on an Engliſh ſtory; and that theſe alluſions 
are introduced very much in the ſame manner: as they are in- 
troduced in the plays of Greene, Peele, Lodge, and other 
dramatiſts who preceded Shakſpeare ; that is, they do not * 
turally ariſe out of the ſubject, but ſeem to be inſerted mere!) 
to ſhew the writer's learning. Of theſe: the following are the 
molt remarkable. OHA an g IE | 
1. Mars his true moving, even as in the heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day is not known, 
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2. A far more glorious {tar thy ſoul will make 
Than Julius Cæſar, or bright 


This blank, Dr. Jehnſon with the higheſt probability con- 
jectures, ſhould be filled up with “ Berenice; a word that 
the tranſcriber or compoſitor I coyld not make out. 
la the ſame manner he left a blank in e pt Re 
the name of © Nero, as is indubitably proved by the follow- 
ing line, which aſcertains the omitted word. See Ne. 6. 


z. Was Mahomet inſpired: with a dove? 
4. Helen, the mother of Great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee. 
5. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, &c. 
6, — and, like thee, Nero,] | 
Flay on the-lute, beholding the towns burning. 
In the original copy there is a blank where the word Nero 
is now placed) g J rnanthes | 79 
7. The fpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, © 
Exceeding the nine Sybils of old Rome. 
8. A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops - 2g 5 
9. Divineſt creature, Aſtræ's daughter. 8 
10, — — Adonis' gardens, 


T hat one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
11. A ſtatelier pyramis to her Tl rear, 
Than Rhodope's, or Memphis', ever was. 
an urn more precious 
Than the fich ewe caffer of Darius. 
13. I ſhall as famous be by this exploĩt, 
As Scythian Thomyris, by Cyrus' death. 
14. thought I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 
A ſecond Hector, for his grim aſpeR. | 
15, Neſtor-like aged, in an age of care. 
16. Then follow. thou thy deſperate fire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus. it £49115 
17, Where is the great Alcides of the field ? 
15. Now am Þ like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
That Cæſar and his fortune bare at once. | 
19. Is Talbot ſlain ; the Frenchman's only ſcourge, 
Your kingdom's terror, and black Nemeſis? | 
20. Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. 
21, See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
- thus he goes, . 


12. 


- 


As 
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As did the yonthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love, | 

Of particular expreſſions there are many in this play, that 

ſeem to me more likely to have been uſed by the authors al. 

ready named, than by Shakſpeare; but I confeſs, with Dr. 

. Johnſon, that ſingle words can eonclude little. However, 

J will juſt mention that the words proditor and immanity, which 

occur in this piece, are not, I believe, found in any of Shak- 

ſpeare's undiſputed performances: not to infiſt on a dire 

Latiniſm, pile-gſteemed, which I am confident was the word 

intended by the author, though, being a word of his own 

formation, the compoſitor has printed gil d. eſteem'd, in- 
ſtead of it *. | | 

The verſiſication of this play appears to me clearly of a 
different colour from that of all our author's genuine dramas, 
while at the ſame time it reſembles that of many of the plays 
produced before the time of Shakſpeare. | 

In all the tragedies written before his time, or juſt when he 
commenced author, a certain ſtately march of verſiſication is 
very obſervable. The ſenſe concludes or pauſes almoſt uni- 
formly at the end of every line; and the verſe has ſcarcely 
ever a redundant ſyllable. As the reader may not have any 
of theſe pieces at hand, (by the poſſeſſion of which, however, 
his library would not be much enriched, ) I ſhall add a feu 
inſtances, — the firſt that occurs : | 


« Moſt loyal lords, and faithful followers, 
«© That have with me, unworthy general, 

% Paſſed the greedy gulph of Ocean, 

<< Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 

% Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh his end, 
4 And I muſt leave you, though againſt my will. 
« My finews ſhrink, my numbed fenſes fail, | 
4 A chilling cold poſſeſſeth all my bones; 

& Black ugly death, with viſage pale and wan, 
« Preſents himſelf before my dazzled eyes, | 
And with his dart prepared is to ſtrike.” 
Tocrine, 1595 
&« My lord of Glouceſter, and lord Mortimer, 
« To do you honour in your ſovereign's eyes, 
„ That, as we hear, is newly come aland, 
« From Paleſtine, with all his men of war, 

„ (The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 

« Preſerv'd by miracle in Sicil road,) 


- 0 


1 See K. Henry VI. P. I. p. 21, 4. 


— 
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« Go mount your courſers, meet bim on the way: 

Pray him to 1 Reed, minutes and hours, 

« Until his mother ſee her princely ſon, 

« Shining in glory of his fafe return.“ | 
© Edwgrd l. by George Peele, 1593. 


« Then go thy ways, and clime up to the clouds, 
« And tell Apollo that Orlando fits 

« Making of verſes for Angelica. 

« And if he do deny to ſend me down 

&« The ſhirt which Deianira ſent to Hercules, 

Jo make me brave upon my wedding day, 

« Tell him I paſs the Alps, and up to Meroe, 9 

| © (I know he knows that watry lakifh hill) | 
And pull the harp out of the minſtrels hands, 

And pawne it unto lovely Proferpine, | 

« That ſhe may fetch the faire Angelica.“ 1 
Orlando Furiaſo, by Robert Greene, printed 
| in 1599; written before 1592. 

„The work that Ninus rear'd at Babylon, 

The brazen walls fram'd by Semiramis, 

Carv'd out like to the portal of the ſunne, 

Shall not be ſuch as rings the Engliſn ſtrand 

From Dover to the market place of Rye.“ 


* . * 
To plain our queſtions, as Apollo did,” 
* * * 


* Facile and debonaire in all his deeds, 
* Proportion'd as was Paris, when in gray, 
He courted Oznon in the vale by Troy.” 
* A, _ * 2 l 
| 2 Who dar'd for Edward's fake cut through the ſeas, 
And venture as Agenor's damſel through the deepe.” 
* „ 5 


: Tala: rich monarch, brave Plantagenet, 
l Ls Pyren mountains ſwelling above the clouds, 
. 2 ward this wealthy Caſtile in with walls, 
i onld not detain the beauteous Eleanor; 
: But hearing of the fame of Edward's youth, 
g dhe dar'd to brave Neptunus' haughty pride, 

And brave the brunt of froward Eolus . 


Vor. IX. . © Dayhoe, 
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„% Daphne, the damſel that caught Phabus faſt, 
6 And lock'd him in the brightneſs of her looks, 
<< Was not ſo beauteous in Apollo's eyes, 
As is fat Margaret, to the Lincola earl.“ 
„ 8 ry * | * 
We muſt lay plots for ſtately tragedies, 
Strange comic ſhews, ſuch as proud Roſeius 
** Vaunted before the Romanemperours.” | 
* ". * *. 
& Lacy, thou can'ſt not ſhrowd thy traiterous thoughts, 
«© Nor cover, as did Caffius, all his wiles; 
«« For Edward hath an eye that looks as far, 
« As Lynceus from the ſhores of Greecia,” 
| * * 
Pardon, my lord: If Jove's great royalty 
gent me ſuch preſents as to Danae; 
„Af Phoebus tied to Latona's webs, | 
Came courting from the beauty of his lodge; 
© The dulcet tunes of frolick Mefcurie, 
Nor all the wealth heaven's treaſury affords, 
« Should make me leave lord Lacy or his love.” 
* | * * 
„ What will thou do? | 
She thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 
«© Whereon the fearful dragon held his ſeate, 
That watch'd the garden call'd . 


* Subdued and wonne by conquering Hercules.“ 
+ * * 


. Margaret, Bo | 
© That overſhines our damſels, as the moone 
«© Darkens the brighteſt ſparkles of the night.” 

. | * ES 


« Should Paris enter in the courts of Greece, 

„ And not lie fettered in fair Helen's looks? 

« Or Phoebus ſcape thoſe piercing amoriſts, 
That Daphne glanced at his deitie ? 

Can Edward then fit by a flame and freeze, 
„ Whoſe heat puts Helen and fair Daphne down? 


T he honourable Hiflorie of Friar Bacon, &c. by Robert 
Greene; written before 1592, printed in 1508. 
King. Thus far, ye Engliſh peers, have we diſplay'd 


„ Our waving enſigns with a happy war; 
„Thus nearly hath our furious rage reveng'd 


«My 


. RT RS 
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« My daughter's death upon the traiterous Scot : 

« And now before Dunbar our camp is pitch d, 

« Which if it yield not to our compromiſe, | 

« The. place ſhall furrow where the palace ſtood, 

« And fury ſhall envy' ſo high a power, 

« That mercy ſhall be baniſh'd from our ſword. 

« Doug. What ſeeks the Engliſh king ? 

«. King. Scot, ope theſe gates, and let me enter in. 

« Submit thyſelf and thine unto my grace, 

« Or | will put each mother's fon to death, 

« And lay this city level with the 13 | 
We, Jumes IV. by Robert Greene, printgd in 

| 1598 ; written before 1592, 
« Valeria, attend ; I have a lovely bride 

« As bright as is the heaven chryſtaline ; 

« As faire as is the milke- white way of Jove, 

« As chaſte as Phoebe in her ſummer ſports, 

« As ſoft and tender as the azure downe 

« That circles Citherea's ſilver doves ; 

« Her do I meane to make my lovely bride, 

« And in her bed to breathe the ſweet content 

That J, thou know'ft, long time have aimed at.” 

5 The Taming of a Shrew, written before 1594. 

« Pol, Faire Emilia, ſummers bright ſun queene, 

« Brighter of hew than is the burning clime 

Where Phœbus in his bright equator ſits, 

Creating gold and pretious minerals, 

% What would Emilia doe, if I were fond 

& To leave fair Athens, and to range the world? 
Emil. Should thou affay to ſcale the ſeate of Jove, 

* Mounting the ſubtle airie regions, 

Or be ſaarcht up, as erſt was Ganimede, 

Love ſhould give wings unto my ſwift defires, _ 

And prune my thoughts, that I would follow thee, 

And fall and periſh as did Icarus.” Lid. 


: Barons of England, and my noble lords, 

: Though God and fortune have bereft from us 
* Viftorious Richard, ſcourge of infidels, 

x and clad this land in ſtole of diſmal hue, 

: Let give me leave to joy, and joy you all, 

: That from this wombs hath ſprung a ſecond hope, 
g A king that may in rule and virtue both "Ke 
ducceed his brother in his emperie.” . 5 

2 The troubleſome rargne of K 17 Toon, 159 
„as ſometimes Phaeton - 5 : 

| Mittruſting lilly Merops for his free,” Tad. 
* R 2 EE 
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6 Ag curſed Nexo with his mother did, 
6 So I with JON. amen ment. Ibid. 
| * a 


& Peace, Arthur, peace! thy brother makes the 22 
cc To ſoar with peril after A . © Vings 


* 


« Ho dath A ahiper in my ears, | 
4 Delay not, TI kill the villaine ian. Lid. 

* 
« Philippus ata vis edite regibus, 
„What ſaiſt tbau, Philip, ſprung of ancient kings,— 
Au me rept i tempeſlas 2”? *. 

— 

Morpheus, leave here ay Glen Ebon cave, 
« gBeſiege his thoughts with diſmal phantaſies; 
And ghaſtly objects of pale threatning Mors, 
Affright him every minute wack ſtern ooks. ” id. 


Here is the EA that es his rape, 

«+ The firſt freehold that Richard left his ſonne, 

+ With which 1 ſhall ſurprize his living fpies, 
As Heaor's: Fine did the ainting Greeks. id. 


This raked country, where the. traitors "OY 
*+* Whoſe perjurie (as proud Briareus) 
HBeleaguers al the ſky with miſbelief.” * 
. 
+ Muſt 8988 ſpeak ? ? let tears prevent her talk, 
Muſt I diſcourſe ? let Dido ſigh, and ſay, 
«+ dhe weeps ** to hear the wrack of Troy.” Ilid. 
| * 4 
5 John „ "tis thy ſins that 3 it miſerable. 
5 Dien Alen reges, Fun, Acbiai ” id. 


69 Ks: Robert of 8 baniſh'd 3 thou be, 
* From France, thy native country, yet with us 
„Thou ſhalt retain as great a ſignioriec, 
Por we create thee earl of Richmond here: 
« And now go farwards with our pedigree ; 
Who next ſucceeded Philip of Bew ? 
«© Art. Three ſonnes of his, which, all ſucceſsfully, 
Did ſit upon their father's regal throne ; 
« Yet died, and left no iſſue of their loynes. 
% King. But was my mother filter unto theſe ? BS, 
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« Art. She was, my lord; and only Uabet 
« Was all the daughters that this Philip hade: 
| The raigne of King Edward III. 1596. 


The tragedies of Marius and Sylla, by FT. Lodye, 1594, 
4 Looking-Glaſe for London and England, by FT. Lodge and 
R. Greene, 1598, Solyman and Perſeta, written, before 
1592, Selimus Emperor of the Turks, 1594, The Spaniſh T ra- 
aach, 1592, and Titus AndFonicut, will alk furmily examples 
of a ſimilar verfiſication; a verſiſication ſo exactly correfpond- 
ing with that of The firſt Part of King Henry VT. and The 
Whole Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke and Lanvafter, 
ge. as it originally appeared, that I have no doubt theſe 
vlays were the production of ſome one or other of the authors* 
of the pieces above quoted or enumerated, - + 

A paſſage in a pamphlet written by Thomas Naſhe, an in- 
tine friend of Greene, Peele, &c. ſhews that The u part 
of King Henry VI. had been on the ſtage before 1592 ; and 
his favourable mention of this: piece 1nclines me to believe 
that it was written by a friend of his. How would: it have 
joyed brave Talbot, (ſays Naſhe in Pierce Pennilef/e bis Sup- 
pheation. to the Devil, n592,) the terror of the French, to 
thinke that after he had lyen two hundred yeares in his tombe, 
be ſhould tria mph again on che itage; and have his bones 
new embalmed with the teares of ten thouſand ſpectators at 
leaſt, (ar ſeveral times) who in the tragedian that reprefents 
his perſon behold him freſtr bleeding 3 £ 
This paſſage was feveral years ago pointed out by my friend 
Dr. Farmer, as a proof of the hyporhelis which T am. now 
endeavouring to eltablith. That it related to the old play of 
I Henry VI. or, as it is now called, The firſt Part of King 
Henry Vl. cannot, I think, be doubted. Talbot appears in 
che rf part, and not in the fecond or third part; and is ex- 
prelsſy ſpoken of in the play, (as welk as in Hall's Chronicle) 
5 * the terror of the French“ Holinſned, who was 
diakſpear's guide, omits the paſſage in Hall, in which Tal- 
bot is thus deſcribed and this is an additionat proof that this 
Py Was not our author's. But of this more hereafter. 
The firſt part of King Henry VT. (as it is now called) fur- 
nes us with other internal proofs alfo of its not being the 
work of Shakfpeare. STO. LAI | | 
Vo The author of that play, whoever he was, daes not 
: 0 preciſely to have known how old Henry the Sixth was 
"ways of his father's death. Fe opens his play indeed 
r uneral of Henry the Fifth, but no where mentions 

rely the young king's age. It is clear, however, from 

| | | one 


ane paſſage, that he ſuppoſed him to have paſſed the ſtate al 


of the famous Talbot, he ſays, 
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infancy before he loſt his father; and even to have remember. 
ed ſome of his ſayings. In the fourth act, { jy, ſpeaking 


. 


When, I was young, (as yet I am not old,) Ph 
do remember how my father ſaid, _ 
A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 


But Shakſpeare, as appears from two paſſages, one in the fer 
cond, and the other in the third, part of King Henry V. 
knew that that king could not poſſibly remember any thing 
his father had ſaid; and therefore Shakſpeare could not hare 
been the author of the fi part. SY | 
No ſooner was I crept out of my cradle, 0 
But I was made a king at nine months old. : 
F. Hearty FT. P. II. Ad. IV. ſc. ix. 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 
E;; 16-18 AQL £1. 
The firſt of theſe paſſages is found in the folio copy of The 
ſecond part of King Henry VI. and not in The firft Part of the 
Conlention, &c. printed in quarto; and according to my hy- 
potheſis, was one of Shakſpeare's additions to the old play— 
This therefore does not prove that the original author, whoever . 
he was, was not likewiſe the author of the fr — of King 
Henry VI. but, what is more material to our preſent queſtion, 
it proves that Shaſpearecouldnot be the author of that play. The 
jecond of theſe paſſages is found in The true Tragedie of Richard 
duke of Yorke, &c. and is a deciſive. proof that The firſt part 
of King Henry VI. wa$written neither by the author of that 
tragedy, nor by Shakſpeare. OT os =” 
2 A ſecond internal proof that Shakſpeare was not the au-. 
thor of the ie part of theſe three plays, is furniſhed by that 
ſcene, (Act. - II. ſc. v. p. 38) in which it is ſaid, that the 
carl of Cambridge raiſed an army againſt his ſovereign. But 
Shakſpeare in his play of King Henry V. has repreſented the | 
matter truly as it was; the earl being in the ſecond act 0 
that hiſtorical piece condemned at Southampton for conſpiring 
o «/ſ/afſinate Henry. 5 55 2 3 
3. I may likewiſe add, that the author of The ff pa Sx 
X. Henry VI. knew the pronunciation of the word ecaity 
aad has uſed it as it is uſed by the Roman writers: n— 
I ſpeak not to that railing Heca- ti. 41. 
But Shakfpeare in his Macbeth always uſes Hecate as : . 
yllable; and therefore could not have been the author . | 
other piece *. 5 | 


; Hh ; 4 help obſerv* | 
2 It may perhaps appear 2 minute remark, but | cann an 
en that the Never ſpeech in thi: play aſcertains the writer to have 


ry converſant with Hall's Chionicle: «What \ 


ing the writer of The An part of King Henry VI. it may 
ſeem unneceſſary to inquire who was the author; or whether 
it was the production of the ſame perſon or perſons who 
wrote the two pieces, entitled, The firſt Part of the Contention 
of the two Houſes, & c. and The true Tragedie of Richard 
dule of Yorke, & c. However, I ſhall add a word or two on 
that point. | 


could not have written The firfl Part of K. Henry VI. The 
| following circumſtances prove that it could not have been 
written by the author af The fr Part of the Contention,* &c, 


the duke of Yorke, &c, to have been the works of different 
hands, . . | 

1. The writer of The firſt Part of the Contention, Oc. 
makes Saliſbury ſay to Richard duke of York; that the per- 
ſon from whom the duke derived his title, (he means his ma- 
ternal uncle Edmund Mortimer, though he ignorantly gives 
him a different appellation,) was ** done to death by that 
mooltrous rebel Owen Glendower;' and Shakſpeare in this 
has followed him: CIOS The | 


Sal. This Edmund, in the-reign of Bolingbroke, 

As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; | 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity, till he died, 


On this falſe aſſertion the duke of York makes no remark. 


(who himſelf died in the ſecond year of King Henry V. but as 
a fate priſoner, who died in the Tower in_the reign of King 


vas then only Richard Plantagenet s. 4 (3 
2. A correct ſtatement of the iſſue of King Edward the 
aid, and of the title of Edmund Mortimer to the crown, is 

den in The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. But in The firſt 


4 


Thi i VV hat ſhould T fay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech.” _ 
18 N 


fees hiſtorian (as has been already obſerved) ; this therefore is an 
"onal proof that this p'ay was not our author's. | 


IJ. 


ſtatemeiit 
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Having now, as I conceive, vindicated Shakfpeare from be- 


We have already ſeen that the author of the play laſt named 


ſuppoſing for a moment that piece, and The true Tragedie of 


But the author of The Firft Part of M. Henry VI. has repre- 
ſznted this Edmund Mortimer, not as put to death, or kept 
in captivity to the time of his death, by Owen Glendower, . 


Henry VI. in the preſence of this very duke of Vork, Who 8 


r of the Contention, Nc. we find à very incorrect and falle 


Ius phraſe is introduced on almoſt every occaſion by that writer, 
| Vin he means to be eloquent. Holinſhed and not Hall, was Shak- 


dee the fir f par! ef Ring Henry VI, p. 39; and the ſecond far p. : 
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ſtatement of Edward's iffue, and of the tirle of Mortimer, 
whoſe father Roger Mortimer, the author of that piece iguo- 
rantly calls the 12 fon of that monarch T hoſe two pliys 
therefore could not have been the work of one hand, © 

On alt theſe grounds it appears to me'ctear, that neither 
Shakſpeare, nor the author of The firft Part of the Conteatiun, 
& c. or The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. could 

have been the author of 7 he Firſt Part of King Henry V. 
It is obſervable that in The Second and Third Part of King 

Henry VI. many thoughts and many modes of expreſſion are 

found, which Iikewiſe occur in Shakſpeare's other dramas : 

but in the Firf Part I recolle& but one marked exprefiion, 
chat is alfo found in one of his undiſputed performance: 
As I am ſick with vorking of my thoughts.” 

So, in A. Henry 5 
„Wort, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege.“ 
But ſurely this is too flight a circumftance to overturn all the 

other circumſtances that have now been urged to prove this 

play not the production of our author. The co- incidence 
might be accidental, for it is a co- incidence not of thought 
but of language ; —or the expreſſion might have remained in 
his mind in conſequence of his having often ſeen this play; 

(we know that he has borrowed many other expreſhons from 

preceding writers ;)—or laſtly, this might have been one of 

the very few lines that he wrote on reviſing this Ry. which, 

however few they were, might, with other reaſons, have in- 
duced the firſt publiſhers of his works in folio to print it 
with the ſecond and third part, and to aſcribe it to Shak- 
tpeare. | | | 

* Before I quit this part of the ſubject, it may be prope! to 

mention one other circumſtance that renders it very improbable 

that Shak ſpeare ſhould have been the author of The Fi Part 
of K. Henry VI. In this play, though one ſcene is entirely 
in thyme, there are very few rhymes diſperſed through the 
piece, and no alternate rhymes z both of which abound in out 
author's undiſputed early plays. This obſervation indeed — 
ke wiſe be extended to the ſetond and third part of theſe a p 
torical dramas ; and perhaps it may be urged, that if this ar- 
gument has any weight, it will prove that he had no hand in 
the compoſition of thoſe plays. But there being no alternate 
rhymes in thoſe plays may 4 accounted for, by recolleetng 
that in 1591, Shakſpeare had not written his Venus and T 4 
nit, or is Rape of Lucrere; the meafures of which per by 
inſenſibly led him to employ a ſimilar kind of metre oc Ul 
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ay in the dramas that he wrote ſhortly after he had compol- 
ed thoſe poems. The 8 of regular rhymes muſt be ac- 
counted for differently. My folution is, that working up 
the materials which were furniſhed by a preceding writer, he 
zaturally followed his mode: and in 3 plays from 
which theſe two were formed very few rhymes were | 
Nearly the fame argument will to the . part 3 for 
is date alſo, were that piece Shakfpeare's, account 
jor the want of alternate rhymes. The paucity of regular 
rhymes indeed cannot be accounted for by ſaying that here 
too our author was following the track of another - but 
the ſolution is unneceffary ; for from the beginning e the 
end of that play, except perhaps in ſome ſcenes of the fourth 
act, there is not a fingle print of the footſteps of Shak- 
ſpeare. | | : 
2 have already obſerved that it is highly imp that 
The firft Part of the Contention of the two Houſes of Tork and 
Lancaſter, &c. and The true T ragedie- of Richard duke of 
Jurte, &c. printed in 1600, were written by the author of 
The firlt part of K. Henry VI. By whom theſe two plays 
were written, it is not here neceſſary to inquire ; it is ſuffici- 
em, if probable reaſons can be produced ſor ſuppoſing this two- 
part piece not to have been the compoſition of Shakſpeare, but 
the work of {ſome preceding writer, on whieh he formed theſe 
two plays which appear in the firſt folio edition of his works, 
comprehending a period of twenty-lix years, from the time of 
Henry's marriage to that of his death. 

II. I now therefore proceed to fate my opinion concern- 
ing The Second and Third Part of K. Henry VI. 

« A book emituled, The Firſt Part of the Coutentian of the 
two famous Houſes of Farke and Lancuſter, with the death o 
the rood dube Humpbrie, and the benijv11ent and deathe af the 
dule of York, and the tragical end of the proude Cardinal! 
of Winchefler, with the notable rehellicn of Fack Cade, and th: 
duke of Yorke's firſt claime unto the crotune, was entered at 
diationer's Hall, by Thomas Milliugzon, March 12, 1593-4. 
This play, however, (on which The Second Part of King 
Henry VI. is formed) was not then printed; nor was The 
true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yark:s and the deathe of good 
ling Henrie the Sixt, Ec. (on which Shakſpeare's Third Part 
o King Henry Vl. is founded) entered at Stationers' Hall at 
ona ume; but they were both printed for T. Millington 


0 They were probably printed in 1600, becauſe Shakſpeare's alter- 
f ons of them were then popular, as Xing Leir and his three daughters 
+ printed in 1605, becaule our author's play was probably at that 
Une firſt produced. N g i 

| | R 12 The 
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The firſt thing that ſtrikes us in this entry is, that the name 
of Shakſpeare is not mentioned; nor, when the two plays were 
publiſhed in 1600, did the printer aſeribe them to our author 
in the title page, (though his reputation was then at the high- 
eil, ) as ſurely he would have done, had they been his compo· 


| {1:1 228. | 


In a ſubſequent edition indeed of the ſame pieces, printed 


by one Pavier, without date, but in reality in 1679, after 
our great poet's death, the name of Shakſpeare appears; but 
this was a bookſeller's trick, founded upon our author's cele- 
brity z on his having new modelled theſe plays; and on the 
proprietors of the Globe and Blackfriars theatre not having 


publiſhed Shakſpeare's Second and Third Paris of King Henry 


i”. The very ſame deception was practiſed with reſpect to 
Kg John. The old play (written perhaps by the ſame per- 
ſon who was the author of The Contention of the tao fam; 
Hcuſes, fc.) was printed in 1591, like that piece, anon). 
:»0u/ly, In 1611, (Shakſpeare's King Jobn, founded: on- the 
ime ſtory, having been probably often ated and admired,) 
the old piece in two parts was reprinted ; and, in order to de- 
ceive the purchaſer, was ſaid in the title-page to be written by 
W Sb. A ſubſequent printer in 1622 grew more bold, and 
atſixed Shakſpeare's name to it at full length. = 
It is obſervable that Millington the bookſeller, by whom 
The firſt Part of the Contention of the two famous Houſes, c. 
was entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1593-4, and for whom 
that piece and The Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, Cc. were 
printed in 1600, was not the proprietor of any one of Shak- 
ipeare's undiſputed plays, except King Henry V. of which be 


_ (publiſhed a ſpurious copy, that, I think, muſt have been im 


perfectly taken down in ſhort- hand in the play houſe. 
- The next obſervable circumſtance with reſpect to theſe tuo 
quarto plays, is, that they are ſaid in their title pages to have 
been “ ſundry times acted by the earle of Pembrooke his ſer- 
vantes Titus Andronicus and The old T aming of a Shrew 
were ated by the ſame company of Comedians; but not a 
of our author's plays is {11d in its title - page to have been adde 
hy any but the Lord Chamberlain's, or the Queen's, 07 King's 
ſcrrants. This circumſtance alone, in my opinion, might de- 
ide the queſtion. | RA RP BY 
'Fhis much appears on the firſt ſuperficial view of theie gf 
ces; but the paſſage quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt from ar - ' 
namphlet, e Greene's Groatſworth of Witte, &c. arne 
4 ltill more deciſive ſupport to the hypotheſis that I am en * 
vouring to maintain; which indeed that pamphlet ſugge: 


me, As this paſſage is the chief hinge of my ph 
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oh it bas already been printed in a preceding page, it is 
m_ to lay it again, before the reader —“ Ves, 
ſays the writer, Robert Greene, (addreſſing himſelf, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt conjectures with great probability, to his poetica 
friend George Peele,) “ truſt them [the players u not; for 
there is an upſtart crowe BEAUTLFIED WITH OUR 1 
that with his 4ygert heart avrapped. in a players hide ſuppoſęs 
hee is as well able to bombaſte out a blank verſe, as the, beſt of 
you; and being an abſolute Johannes fac totum, is, in his own 
conceit, the only Shale: ſcene in a country.. O tyger's 
heart, wrapt in a woman's. hide! is a line of the old quar- 
to play, entitled The firſt part of the Contention of the, tuo boy- 
es, RC. 533. 4th & rn ken Mn 0 od th. aint 1) 
a That Shakſpeare was here alluded to, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. But what does the writer mean by calling him <*.a 
crow beautified with our feathers ?'? My ſolution is, that 
Greens and PEELE were the joint-authors of the two quar- 
to plays, entitled T he firſt part of the Contention of the two fq: 
nous — of Yorke and Lancaſter, & . and The true Trage- 
die of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. or that Greene was the 
author of one, and Peele of the other, Greene's pamphlet, 
from whence the foregoing paſſage is extracted, was written 
recently before his death, which happened in September 1592. 
How long he and Peele had been dramatick writers, is not 
preciſely aſcertained. Peele took the degree of Maſter of Arts 


bridge in 1583, Each of them has left four or five plays, and 
they wrote {everal others which have not been publiſhed: The 
earlieſt of Peele's printed pieces, The Arraigument of Paris, 
appeared in 1584 ; and one of Greene's pamphlets was print- 
_ edin 1583. Between that year and 1591 it is highly proba- 
ble that the two plays in queition were written. I Haſpect | 
they were produced in 1588 or 1589. We have undoubred 
proofs that Shakſpeare was not above working on the materi: 
als of other men. His Taming of the Shrew, his King Jobn. 
and other plays, render any arguments on chat point unnecel- 
tary, Having therefore probably not long before the year 
1592, when Greene wrote this dying exhortation to his 
nend, new-modelled and amplified theſe two pieces, aud 
Produced on the ſtage what in the folio edition of bis Works 
are called The Second and Third Part of King Henry V. 
and having acquired conſiderable reputation by them, Greene 
| _ not conceal the mortification that he felt at his own 
2 ” and that of his aſſociate, both of them old and admi:ed 
4 [ 9-wrights, being eclipſed by a new up/art writer, (for fo 
calls our great poet,) who had then firlt perhaps attracted 
| the 


at Oxford, in 1579: Grrene took the ſame degree in 1 
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the notfee of the publiek by exhibiting two plays, forme vpe 


old dramas written by them, conſiderably enlarged and im- 
proved. He therefore in direct terms charges him with hay. 
wg added like che crow in the fable, beautifed bimolf wit 
their feathers 3 in other words, with having acquired fame fir. 
Mit coloribut,” by new-modelling a work originally produc 
| by them: and Wiſhing to depreciate our author, he very dot. 
rally quotes a line from one of the pieces, which dhakipeare 
had thus re- chien; a proceeding which the authors of the 
original plays conſidered as an invaſion both of their literary 
property and character. This line with many others Shak- 
ſpeare adopted without any alteration. The very term thit 
Greene uſes,—* to bombaſt out a blank verſe,” exactly cor- 
reſponds with what has been now ſuggeſted. This new poet, 
fays he, knows as well as any man how to amplify and ſwell 
out a blank verſe. Bumbaft was a foft ſtuff of a looſe texture, 
N which garments were rendered more ſwelling and prote- 
+ Fant. " a : . 4 F 15 
Several years after the death of Boiardo, Franceſco Bemi 
undertook to new. verſify Boiardo's poem, entitled OxL Ad- 
yo InnamoRaTo. Berni {as Baretti obſerves) „ was not 
farisbed with merely making the verfification of that poem bet- 
ter; he interſperſed it with many ffanzas of his own, and 
changed almoſt all the beginnings of the cantos, introducing 
each of them with ſome moral reflection ariſing from the camo | 
foregoing.” What Berni did to Boiardo's poem after the 
death of its author, and more, I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare to have 
done to The firſt part of the Contention _ the baue Houſes of 
| Yorke and Lancafter, & c. and The true T raged 0 Richarte 
duke of Yorke, &c. in the life time of Greene and Peele, their 
literary parents; and this Rifucimento (as the Italians call it) 
of theſe two plays I ſuppoſe to have been executed by Shak- 
ſpeare, and exhibited at the Globe and Blackfriars theatre, in 


the year 1591. | | 
' Tt have 15 id Shakſpeare did what Berni did, and more. He 
| did not content himſelf with writing new beginnings to the 
| | acts; he new-verſtfied, he new-modelled; he tranſpoſed many 
| | of the parts, and greatly amplified and improved the whole, 
| Several lines, however, and even whole ſpeeches which be 
| thought fuſejently poliſhed, he accepted, and introduced in- 
| | to his own Work, without any, or with very flight, alten | 
| tions. e eee e eee 
In the preſent edition, all thoſe lines which he adopt 
without any alteration, are printed in the alu een , 
| thoſe ſpecches which he altered or expanded, are Amicer e 
= ed by invented commas; and to all the lines entirely co by 
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by bimſelF: fs are preſix ed. The total aumber of ines 
in our author's Secand and Third: Part of K. Heary VI. is 
Six ThoUsAND AND FAT Tunit: of theſe; ab 1 c- 


ceive, 1771 lines u e written by ſome author v ' Jed 
Shakſpeare 3 2373 were formed by him on the 


lad by his. predeceſſors ; and 1899 lines were entire ly his 


own compoſition. | 3 

That the reader may have the whole of the ſibjeft before 
him, J ſhall here tranſcribe the fourth ſcene of the fourth 
act of The Third Pari of King Henry Vi. (wbich happens to 
be a ſhort one,) together with the correſponding ſcene in the 
original play 3 and alſo a ſpeech of Queen Margätet in the 
fifth act, with the original ſpeech on which it 3s b rmed The 
ſirlt ſpecunen will ſerve do thew/ the method taken by Shik- 


ſpeare, where he new-polifhed the fanguage of the old p ay, | 


rejecting ſome part of the dialogue, and making ſome flight ad- 
ditions to the part which he retained; the ſecond is a &riking 
proof of his facility and vigour of compomion, which has hap- 
pily expanded a thought comprized originally in à very ſhort 
ſpecch, into thirty ſeven. lines, none of which appear feeble 
or ſuperfluous, fy ego pdt rant Ton (HH) 


Tar TRUE Tae nbi or Ricnarvy DUKE or Yoaur, 
tc. Sign. F. 4. edit. 1600. 
Enter the Dueen, and the Lord Rivere. 


Riv. Tell me, good madam, - 8 
Why is your grace ſo paſſionate of late ? 

Peene, Why, brother Rivers, heare you not the news 
Of that ſucceſs king Edward had of late ? | 


Riv. What? loſſe of ſome pitcht battaile againſt War- 


wick ? 2 | | 
Tuſh ; fear not, faire queen, but caſt theſe cares aſide. 
King Edwards noble miade his honours doth diſplay z 
And Warwicke may loſe, though then he got the day. 
Verne. If that were all, my griefes were at an end; 
But prearer troubles will, I feat, befall. 
Riv. What? is he taken priſoner by the foe, 
Tothe danger of his royal perſon then? 
Lene, I, there's my griefe; king Edward is ſurpriſde, 
| And led away as priſoner unto Yorke. 1121 
Riv. The newes is paſſing ſtrange, I muſt confeſle ; 
Vet comfort yourlelfe, for Edward hath more friends 
han Lancaſter at this time maſt perceive, — 
| That lome will ſet him is his throne againe. 


Dueene: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dueene.. God grant they may ! but gentle brother, come, 


And let me leane upon thine arm a while, 
Untill I come unto the ſanctuari e 
There to preſerve the fruit within my womb, 
King Edwards ſeed, true heir to Englands crowne. 

ei” $930303 215% 25017 0081 Dog 7 ewitooboig Belen, | i 


Kine Hz NIY VI. Part III. Act: IV. Scexr IV. 


Enter the Queen, and RIVER. 
Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſudden change? 


Queen. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 


What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward ? 


Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt Warwick ? | 


Queen. No, but the loſs of his own royal perſon. ' 

- Riv. Then is my ſovereign ſlain?  _ 

- | Queen. Ay, almoſt ſlain, for he is taken priſoner: 

Either betray'd by falſehood of his guard, | 

Or by his foe ſurpriz d at unawares: + 

And, as I further have to underſtand, 

Is now committed to the biſhop of York, - 

Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our fo. 

Riv. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 

Yet gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may loſe, that now hath won the day. 

Queen. Till then, fair hope mult hinder life's decay. 
And I the rather wean me from deſp air.. 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb: - 

That is it that makes me' bridle paſſion, 

And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, | 
And ſtop the” riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs, 

Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown - 

King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crown. 

Riv. But, madam, where is Warwick then become? 

Quern. I am informed, that he comes towards London 
To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head: : 
Gueſs thou the reſt ; king Edward's friends muſt down, 
But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 1 

(For truſt not him that once hath broken faith, ) 

I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 

To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 

There ſhall-I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud. 
Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 

If Warwick take us, we are ſure to did 


1 


Maa. 
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Tas TRUE TRAGEDIE OF RicHARDE DUKE or York, Cc. 
Sign. G 4. edit. 1600. eee 


the Queene, Prince 2 Oxford, Somerſet with 
_ f N drumme and ſouldiers. : x 


Queene. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France; 
And welcome Somerſet and Oxford too 
Once more have we ſpread our failes abroad; 

And though our tackling be almoſt conſumde, 

And Warwick as our main-maſt overthrowne. 
Yet, warlike lords, raiſe you that ſturdie poſt. 
That bears the ſailes to bring us unto reſt; ; 
And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 

For once with careful mindes guide on the ſterne, 

To bear us thorough that dangerous gulfe, 1 
That heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friendes. 


Kine Henxv VI. Paxr III. Aer V. Scexs IV. 


March. Enter Queen Ma RGARET, Prince EDwasD, - 
SOMERSET, OxrorD, and Soldiers. 


9. Mar. Wen lords, wiſe men ne'er ſit and wail their 
loſs, 5 : 

But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms, 
Whatthough the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 0 rd 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood?  _ 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill 2 Is't meet, that he Hf Eos 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
Wihtearful eyes add water to the ſea, | 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induſtry and courage might have ſav d? 
Ab, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 
day, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
And Montague our top maſt ; What of him ? 
Our flaughter'd friends the tackles 3 What of theſe ? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

nd Somerſet another goodly maſt ? ; 
The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings ? 
And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 

T once allow'd the ſkilful pilor's charge? 

© will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; 


But 
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But keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay— no, 
From ſelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? 
What Clarenee, but a quick- fand of deceit ? 
And Richard, but a rapged fatal rock? 
All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say, you can wWim; alas, tis but a while: 
Tread on the ſand; Why, there you quickly fink: 
Beſtride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 
This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 
In Gas one of you would fly from us, 
That there's no hop'd for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthfeſs waves, with fands, and rocks. 
Why, courage, then ! what eannot be avoided, = 
Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear 5. 


If the reader wiſhes to compare The firſt Part of the Conten- 
tion of the two Houſes, &c. with The Second Part of Kin 
Henry VI. which was formed upon it, he will find variou- 
paſſages nes from the elder drama in the notes on thats 
play. 2e two celebrated ſcenes, in which the dead body 
of the duke of Gloſter is deſcribed, and the death of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort is repreſented, may be worth examining with 
this view; and will ſufficiently aſcertain how our author pro- 
ceeded in new- modelling that play; with what expreikon, 
animation, and ſplendour of colouring he filled up the outliae 
that had been ſketched by a preceding writer ©. | 

Shakſpeare having thus given celebrity to thoſe two od 
dramas, by altering and writing ſeveral parts of them over 
again, the bookſeller, Milliagton, in 1593-4, to avail him- 
ſelf of the popularity of the new admired-poet, got, perhaps 
from Peele, who was then living, or from the author, who- 
ever he was, or from ſome of the comedians belonging to the 
earl of Pembroke, the original play on which The. 8 cond 
Part of NK. Henry VI. was founded; and entered it on the | 
Stationers' books, certainly with an intention to publiſn it.— 


| 5 Compare alſo the account of the death of the duke of York (b. 3% 
and King Henry's Sliloquy (p. 469) with the old play as quoted in ile 
notes. Sometimes our author new - verſiſied the old, without the addi- 
tion of any new, matter. Sce p. 311, n. 14. 5 

6 See p. 162, n. 8; and p 172, n. 9. Compare alſo ae 
ſpeech to the rebels in p. 201, Buckingham's addreis to King Henry N 
p. 20 3, and Idea's ſpeech in p. 206, With the old play, as quoted in e 
notes. f 5 * „ 


| 5 Why 


both that, and the her piece on which-T he TBird Part of 
Kino Henry VT. was formed, was printed by the fame. B. 
{1% in 1500, either with à view to lead the common reader 
to 1 uppoſe that he ſhould purchaſe two plays as altered aud 
neu-modelled by Shakſpeare, or, without any ſuch fraudu- 
ſeat intention, to derive a. profit from the exhibition of a 
work that ſo great @ writer had e e to retauch, and 
form into thoſe dramas. which for ſeveral years before 160 
had without doubt been performed with conſiderable applauſe. 
In the fame manner The old Taming of a Shrew, on which 
our author formed a play, had been entered at Sta- 
tioners' Hall in 1594, and was printed in 1607, without 
doubt with a view to paſs it on the public as the production of 
Shakſpeare.. 3 1 E 
When William Pavier republiſhed The Contention of the fo 
| Fouſer, &c. in 1619 7, he omitted the words im the original. 
tile page,—** as it was aded by the earl of Pembrobe his fer- 
vantes ;"==jult as, on the republication of Xing Fohn in two 
parts, in 1611, the words, as i af aBed in the honourg- 
ble city of London, were omitted ; becauſe the omitted 
words in both caſes, marked the neſpeCtive pieces not to be the 
production of Shakſpeare 3. And as in King Jobs the letters 
. Sb. were added in 161 1 to deceive the purchaſer, fo in 
the republication of The whole Contention,. &c Pavier, hav- 
lag nile the words above mentioned, inferted theſe ;— 
* Newly cor and ENLARKGED by. William Shak- 
ſpare ;”” knowing that theſe wa pieces had been made the 
ground work of two other plays ; that they had in fact been 
crreded and enlarged, (though not in that copy which Pavier 
printed, which is a mere republication from the edition © 
1000, and exhibited under the titles of The Second and. 
Third Part of K. Henry FT.; and hoping that this new 
edition of the original plays would paſs for thofe altered 
1 augmented by Shakſpeare, which were then unpubliſh- 
„I Shakſpeare had originally written theſe three plays of 
King Henry VT. would they not probably have been found 
hy the bockſeller in the fame M.? Would not the theee 


ö Pavier's ed tios has no date, but it is aſcertaĩned to have been priat· 
17676 by the lignatures; the 4 of which is P 
cle Wis printed in 1619, for the' fame bookſeller, and e , gu- 
lr sR. Phe uudated & py, cheretore, of The WH hole Conteutian,, & t. 
ud Prices, wtuit have been printed at the ſame tige. 
Ice An Attempt te dfcertain the arder of Shape lays, Vol. L. 

Article King Fehn. | | 
parts 


Why it did nor then appear, carnar be now aſcertained,” Bur 


. The play of 


— — — 


Fl 
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| have been procured, whether ſurreptitiouſly or other. 
rh all together? Would they not in ill Ml. bs hs 
the titles of the Firſt and Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI. ? And would not the bookſeller have entered them 
on the Stationers* books, and publiſhed ſuch of them as he 
did publiſh, under thoſe titles, and <vith the name of Shak- 
ſpeare ? On the other hand, if that which is now diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of The Firſt Part of King Henry Vl. 
but which I ſuppoſe in thoſe times was only called “ 7}, 
x e Play of King Henry VI.“ if this was the production 
of ſome old dramatiſt, if it had appeared on the {tage ſome 
years before 1501, (as from Naſhe's mention of it ſeems 
to be implied,) perhaps in 1587 or 1588, if its popularity | 
was in 1594 in its wane, and the attention of the publick 
was entirely taken up by Shakſpeare's alteration of two 
other plays which had likewiſe appeared before 1591, would 
not the ſuperior popularity of thefe two pieces, altered by 
ſuch a poet, attract the notice of the bookſellers? and find- 
ing themſelves unable to procure them from the theatre, 
would they not [gladly ſeize on the originals on which this 
new and admired writer had worked, and publiſhed them as 
ſoon as they could, neglecting entirely the preceding old 
play, or Fir/ rng d King Henry VI. (as it is now called) 
which Shakſpeare had not embelliſhed with his pen = 
Such, we have ſeen, was actually the proceſs; for Thomas | 
Millington, neglecting entirel «Firſt Part of K. Henry Vl. 
entered the 081G1NAL of The Second Part o K. Henry Vl. 
at Stationers“ Hall in 1593-4, and 'publithed the oll 
NALs of both that and The Third Part in 1600. When 
Heminge and Condell printed theſe three pieces in folio, they 
were neceſſarily obliged to name the old play of King Henry 
FT. the inf part, to diſtinguiſh it from the two following 
hiſtorical dramas, founded on a later period of the fame kings 
—_— A I rr 

Having examined ſuch external evidence as time has leſt 
us concerning theſe two plays, now denominated The Second 
and Third Parts of King Henry VI. let us ſee whether ve 
cannot by internal marks aſcertain how far Shakſpeare was 
oer oY 


It has long been a received opinion that the two quart 
plays, one of which was publiſhed under the title of The 
Firſt Part of the Contention of the two Houſes of York and Lan- 
cafter, &c. and the other under the title of T he true Trageds 
of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. were ſpurious and imperfect 
copies of Shakſpeare's Second and T hird Part of King 


Henry VI.; and many paſſages have been quoted mo 
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gotes to the late editions of Shakſpeare, as containing 
werely the various readings of the quartos and the folio; 
the paſſages being ſuppoſed to be in ſubſtance the ſame, only 
variouſly. exhibited in different copies. The variations have 
been accounted for, by ſuppoſing that the imperfe& and ſpu - 
rious quarto copies (as they were called) were taken down 
either by an unſkilful ſhort-hand writer, or by ſome auditor, 
who picked up * during the repreſentation what the time 
would permit, then filled up ſome of his omiſſions at a ſecond © 
or third hearing, and when he had by this method formed 
ſomething like a play, ſent it to the printer, To this opini- 
on, I with others for a long time ſubſcribed : two ok-Hey- 
wood's pieces furniſhed indubitable proofs that plays in the 
time of our author were ſomerimes imperfed ly copied du- 
ring the repreſentation, by the ear, or by ſhort · hand wri- 
ters?, But a minute examination of the two pieces in 
queſtion, and a careful compariſon of them with Shakſpeare's 
Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. have convinced 
me that this could not have been the caſe with reſpec to them. 
No fraudulent copyiſt or ſhort-hand writer would invent cir- 
cumſtances totally different from thoſe which appear in Shak= 
ſpeare's new-modelled draughts as exhibited in the firſt folio; 
or inſert 2vhole ſpeeches, of which ſcarcely a trace is found in 
that edition, In the courſe of the foregoing notes many of 
theſe have been particularly poipted out. I ſhall now bring 
into one point of view all thoſe internal circamſtances which 
prove in my apprehenſion decifively, that the quarto plays 
vere not ſpurious and imperfe& copies of Shakſpeare's pieces, 
but elder dramas on which he formed his Second and Third 
1. In ſome places a ſpeech in one of theſe quartos con- 
bſts of ten or twelve lines. In Shakſpeare's folio the- ſame 
ſpeech conſiſts of perhaps only half the number. A copyilt 
by the ear, or an unſſcilful ſhort-hand writer, might mutilate 
and exhibit a poet's thoughts or expreſſions imperfectly; but 
vould he dilate and amplify them, or introduce totally new 
matter? Aſſuredly he would no. 
2. dome circumſtances are mentioned in the old quarto 
plays, of which there is not the leaſt trace in the folio; and 
many minute variations are found between them and the 
folio, that prove the pieces in quarto to have been original and 
Uſtin& compoſitions. Ab | | D 
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In che. laſt act of the Firf Part of the Contention, &c. the 

duke of Backinghany after the battle of Saint Albans, is 

brought: in wounded, and carried to his tent; but in Shak. 


os play be is not introduced on the ſtage after tha f 
| | | 
In one of the' original ſcenes between Jack: Cade and his | ; 
followers, which Shakſpeare has made the ſeventh ſcene of 4 
che fourth act of his Second Part of King Henry VI. Dick a 
Buccher drags a ſerjeant, that is, a catch - pole, on the ſtage, | 
and a dialogue conſiſting of ſeventeen. lines paſſes between A 

| Cade, &c. ar the concluſion of which it is determined that / 
_ the. ſerjeant ſhall be © brain's with his own mace.” Of | t 
chis nor one word appears in our author's play *. In the 
fame piece Jack Cade, hearing that a knight, called Sir Y 
| hrey- Stafford, was coming at the head of an army 4 
againit him, to put himfelf on a par with him makes him- c 
ſelf a knight; and finding that Stafford's brother was alſo h 
4 knight, he dubs Dick Butcher alſo. But in Shakipeare's 

the latter circumſtance is mitte. . = 

In the old play Somerſer goes out immediately after he 1 1 
appointed regent of France.. In Shakfpeare's Second Part of 8 
Ming Henry Vl. he continues on the ſtage with Henry to the P 
end of the ſcene (Act I. fc. iii } and the king addreſſes him 4 

_ as they go out. | | ES 32 F 
_ tn the old play, the durcheſs of Gloſter enters with Huwe, . 
Bolinbroke, and: Margery Jourdain, and after ſome conte 1 
fation with them, tells them that while they perform their 4 
rites, ſhe will go to the top of an adjoining rower, and there a 
wrae down fuch anſwers as the ſpirits, that they are to ** 
raiſe, ſhall give to her queſtions. But in Shakſpeare's play, N 
Hume, Sonthwoell, (who is not introduced in the elder h 
drama) and Bolingbroke, &c. enter without be dutchels; . 
and after ſome converſation the dutcheſs appears above, (chat 
is, on the tower, ) and encourages them to proceed 3. " 
In Sh 's play, when the duke of York enters, and 15 
fads the dutcheſs of Gloſter, &c. and her co-adjutors per- * 
forming their magick rites, (p. 12 3,) rhe duke feizes the pl 
| Paper in which the anſwers of the ſpirit to certain queſtions 110 
are written down, and reads them aloud; In the old pay Ke 
the anſwers ate not here recited by ran 72 * 1 

quem ſcene Buckingham reads them to the king; : 

n. 9, and p. 131, n. 3.) and this is one of the many Wat” * 


1997 u. ®; and The Firſt furt of the Contemtian, &c. 16c0, 


= 


| 2 See P. 
Su. G. 3. 
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ſhoſſtions that Shak ſpaare made än new-modelling che ſe pieces 


of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter. | 

In the old play, when the king pronounces ſentence on 
the dutcheſs of ler, he particularly mentions the mode 
of her penance ; and the ſentence is pronounced in proſe. 
« Stand forth dame Eleanor Cobham, dutcheſs:of Gloſter, 
20d hear the ſentence pronounced againſt thee for thaſe 
treaſons that thou haſt committed againſt us, our ſtate and 
peers.  Firft, for thy haynaus crimes thay thalt aug daięs 
in London do penance barefoot in the fireets, avith a cubate 
frecte about thy bodie, and a was _ burning in thy band 
that done, thou ſhalt be baniſhed for | 
Man, there to end tby wretched daies; and this is our ſen- 
tence irrevocable.— Away with her.” But in Shakſpeare's 
play, (p. 136) the king pranounces ſentence in werſe agaitilt 
the dutcheſs and her confederates at the ſame time; and only 
ſays in general, that after 4b-ee days apen -penance, ſhe 
ſhall be baniſhed to the lle of Man.“ 

in Shakſpeare's play, (p. 153) when the duke of York 
undertakes to ſubdue the Triſh rebels, if he be furniſhed with 
2 ſufficient army, Suffolk ſays, that he will ſee that charge 
performed,” But in the old play the queen enzoins abe due 
of Buckingham to attend to this buſineſs, end he accepts the 


office, - 


Ins our author's play Jack Cade is deſcribed as a clothier, | 


in the old play he is „the dyer of Ashford. In the ſame 
piece, when the king and Somerſet appear at Kenelworth, 
a dialogue paſſes between them and the queen, of ieh not 
one word is preſerved in the correſponding ſcene in The 


| Second Part of King Henry V. (p 203.) Io the old play, 


buckingham ſtates to the king the grounds on which York 
had taken up arms; but in Sbakſpeare's piece, (p. 241,) 
York himſelf aſſigns his reaſons for his conduct. 2 
In the old play near the concluſion, young Clifford, 
vhen he is preparing to carry off the dead body of bis father, 
is aſſaulted by Richard, and after putting him to flight, he 
makes a ſpeech conſiſting of four lines Hut in Shakipeare's 
Play (p. 221) there is no cambat between them, nor is Richard 
atroduced in that ſcene. 1be faur lines therefore above 
nnoned are neceſſarily omitted. Oat, „ 
"ap the old play the queen drops her glove, and finding tha 


de dutcheſs of Gloſter makes no attempt to take it up, ſhe 
Pres her a box on the ea: ” $ 


©* Give me my glove 3: why, minion, can you not es 
But 


ever into the Iſle of 
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But in Shakſpeare's play, (p. 117, ) the queen drops not 1 
glove, but a an- W 8 ö 


„ Give me my fan: What, minion, can you not?” 


In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King Henry FI. ( p. 16) 
Suffolk — himſelf to the dba. who had 010 15 
by ſhewing his George. In the old play he announces his 
quality by a ring, a ſeal ring we may 8 exhibiting his 
arms. In the ſame ſcene of Shakſpeare's play, he obſerves 
"that the captain threatens more „55 


& Than Bargulus, the ſtron g Nhrian pirate.” . 
But in the elder drama Suffolk ſays, hs | 


„Threatens more plagues than mighty Aue, 
The great Macedonian pirate. | 


In the ſame ſcene of the original play the captain threat. 
ens to fink Suffolk's ſhip; but no ſuch menace is found in 
- Shakſpeare's play. _ 0 ne 
- In The True T ragedie ee duke of York, &c. Richard 
(afterwards duke of Gloſter) informs Warwick that his 
Father the earl of Saliſbury was killed in the action which 
he deſcribes, and which in fact took place at Ferrybridge 
in Yorkſhire; But Shakſpeare in his Third Part 'of Ang 
Henry VI. (p. 266) formed upon the piece above-mention- 
ed, has rightly deviated from it, and for father ſubſtituted 
.brother, it being the natural brother of Warwick, (the 
baſtard ſon of Saliſbury) that fell at Ferrybridge. The 
| — of Saliſbury, Warwick's father, was beheaded at Pom 
ret. : OS. | 5 
In the ſame old play a ſon is introduced who has killed his 
father, and afterwards a father who has killed his (on. 
King Henry, who is on the ſtage, ſays not a word till they 
have both appeared, and ſpoken ; he then pronounces a ſpect 
of ſeven. lines. But in Shakſpeare's play (p. 271) hs 
ſpeech is enlarged, and two ſpeeches formed on it: the fri 
of which the king ſpeaks after the ſon has appeared, and the 
other after the entry of the father. IP 
In our author's play, (p. goo,) after Edward's marriage 
with Lady Grey, his brothers enter, and converſe. on 5 
event. he king, queen, &c. then join them, and bo 
ward: aſks Clarence how he approves his choice. In i 


p eee © 0 8 Gloſter and 
elder play there is no alas dialogue between aces 
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Clarence; but the ſcene opens with the entry of the king, 
&. who deſires the opinion of his brothers on his recent 
marriage. i 
In our authot's' play (p. 290, ) the following line is 
found: ar wh Fit + 
« And ſet the murderous Machiavel to ſchool.” 

This line in The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of 2 ork,&c. 
ſlood thus: 3 e ann} ds Es 
« And ſet the aſpiring Cataline to ſchool. 


| | * 
Cataline was the perſon that would naturally occur to Peele 
or Greene, as the moſt ſplendid claffical example of inordi- 
nate ambition; but Shakſpeare, who'was more - converſant 
with Engliſh books, ſubſtituted Machiavel, whoſe name was 
in ſuch frequent uſe in his time that it became a ſpecifick 
term for a conſummate politician “; and accordingly he 
makes his hoſt in The Merry Wives of Windſor, when he 
means to boaſt of his own ſhrewdneſs, exclaim, Am I ſub- 
tle? am I a Machiavel ? ee HG +, Fg OW 
Many other variations beſide thoſe already mentioned 
might be pointed out; but that I may not weary the reader, 
| will only refer in a note to the moſt ſtriking diverſities that 
are found between Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of 
King Henry V. and the elder dramas printed in quarto *. 
The ſuppoſition of imperfet or ſpurious copies cannot 
account for ſuch numerous variations in the circumſlances of 
thele pieces; (not to inſiſt at preſent on the language in 
which they are clothed;) ſo that we are compelled (as I have 
already obſerved) to maintain, either that Shakſpeare wrote 
io plays on the ſtory which forms his Second Part of King 
Henry VI. a haſty ſketch, and an entirely diſtinct and more 
iniſhed performance; or elſe we muſt acknowledge that he 
formed that piece on a foundation laid by another writer, 
that is, upon the quarto copy of The Firft Part of the Con- 
tention of the Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c.—And the 


lame argument preci ely applies to The Third Part of King 
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Henry Hl. which is founded on The trve_Tragedie of Richard 
Let us now advert to the Re/emblances that are found i 
theſe; pieces as exhibited in the folio, to paſſages in ou | 
author's undiſputed plays; and alſo to the Vacon tnt 
that may be traced between them; and, if I do not deceive - 
myſelf, Þath the one and the other will add confiderable ſup 
pore! to the foregoing obſervations... EF 
In our author's genuine plays, be frequently borrows 
from himſelf, the fo — being Rs in nearly the 
ſame expreſſions. in differept. pieces. In The Second and 
Third Part of King Henry VT. as in his other dramas, theſe 
egipaidengtes with his ther works may be found“; and 
. this--was ene-of-the. circumſtances that once weighed much in 
m mind, and convinced me of their authenticity. But a 
_ collation of theſe plays with the old pieces an which they + 
are founded, has mewn me the fallacy by which I was de- 
ceived; ſor the paſſages of theſe two parts of A, Henry VI. 
- which.correſpond with others in our author's undiſputed plays, 
- exiſt enꝶ in the folro <OPy> and not in the arte; in other 
words, in thoſe parts of theſe new-modelled pieces, which 
were of Shakſpeare's writing, and not in the originals by 
anather baod, en which he worked, This, I believe, vil 
be found inyariably the caſe, EX Capt in three inſtances. Wor 7 
_ The brit is, © You have no children, butchers ;” which 
is, it muſt be acknowledged, in The true Tragedis e Richard: 
dule of Yorke, Ke. 1600; (as well as in 7% Third Part f 
King Henry VI.) and is alſo introduced with a ſlight vari- 
io in e.. hn» 
Another inſtance is found in K. John. That king, when 
charged with the death of his nephew, aſks, | 
„ Think. you, Ibear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
% Have I commandment on the pulſe of life?? 
- which bears a {iriking reſemblance to the words of Carcina 
Beaufort in The firſt: part of the Contention of the inuo houſes 
Ac. which Shakſpegre bas introduced in his Secard Fart 0, 
Hing Henry I. AT, oh | DE OG 
« Can I make men live whe'r they will or no?” F 
The third inſtance is found in The true Tragedie of Richard 
Aule of Terle, Rc. In that piece are the, allowing ue, 


6 See p. 169, b. 1 1 p. 17% 1.7 4 161, . 8; p. 100 9 7 
p. 22 4, U. 93. Þ- 489, f. 85 p. 280, 8. 6. which 
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ich Shakſpeare adopted with a very ſlight variation, and 
re in hi Third Part of King Henry LV. 7. e 
„ doves will peck in reſcue of their brood.— 
% Unreaſonable creatures feed their young; | 
« And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
& Yet, in protection of their tender ones, : 
« Who hath not ſeen them even with thoſe ſame wings 
« Which they have ſometimes uſed in fearful flight, 
« Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 
« Offering their own lives in their young's defence? 
80, in our author's Macbeth: 
©. the poor wren — oy 
« The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
« Her young ones in the neſt, againſt the owl.“ 
| But whoever recolle&s the various thoughts that Shak- 
ſneare has borrowed from preceding writers, will not be 
pie that in a ſimilar ſituation, in Macbeth, and King 
7þn, he ſhould have uſed the expreſſions of an old drama- 
tit, with whoſe writings he had been particularly con- 
verſant; expreſſions too, which he had before embodied 
in former plays: nor can, I think, theſe three inſtances 
much diminiſh the force of the foregoing obſervation, That 
it may have its full weight, I have in the preſent edition diſ- 
tingaiſhed by aſteriſks all the lines in The Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VI. of which there is no trace in the 
old quarto plays, and which therefore I ſuppoſe to have been 
written by Shakſpeare. Though this has not been effected 
vithout much trouble, yet, if it ſhall tend to ſettle this long - 
zgitated queſtion, I ſhall not conſider my labour as wholly 
thrown away. | 
Perhaps a fimilar coincidency in The Firſt Part of King 
Henry VI. may be urged in oppoſition to my hypotheſis 
relative to that play. Lean famine, quartering, ſteel, 
and climbing fire,” are in that piece called the attendants 
on the brave lord Talbot; as in Shakſpeare's King Henry V. 
* famine, ſword, and fire, are leaſh'd in like hounds, 
crouching under the martial Henry for employment.“ If 
this image had proceeded from our author's imagination, 
this coincidency might perhaps countenance the ſuppo- 
ſition that he had ſome hand ar leaſt in that ſcene of The 
Firſt Part of King Henry VI. where theſe attendants on war 
ve perſonified. But that is not the caſe: for the fact is, 
that Sbakſpeare was furniſhed with this imagery by a paſ- 
tge in Holinſhed, as the author of the old play of King 
Henry VI. was by ZalPs Chronicle: The Goddeſſe of 
ol, IX. NM Wuatre, 


play. In The Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 295 
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warre, called Bellonas—hath theſe three hand- maides ever of 
neceſſitie attending on her; b/oud, fyre. and famine,” 

In our preſent inquiry, it is undoubtedly a very ftriki 
circumſtance that almęſt all the paſſages in The ee, 
Third Part of King Henry VI. which reſemble others in 
Shakſpeare's undiſputed plays, are not found in the origi 
nal pieces in quarto, but in his Rifacimento publiſhed in 
folio. As theſe Reſemblances to his other plays, and a pecy- 
liar Shakſpearian phraſeology, aſcertain a cogſideralle porn 
of theſe diſputed dramas to be the production of Shaklpeare, 
ſo on the other hand certain paſſages which are diſcordant 
(in matters of fact) from his other plays, are proved by this 
Diſcordancy, not to have been compoſed by him; and thele 
diſcordant paſſages, being found in the original quarto plays, 
prove that thoſe pieces were compoſed by another writer, 
Thus, in The Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 283, ) Sir 
John Grey is ſaid to have loſt “ his life in quarrel of the 
houſe of York; and king Edward ſtating the claim of his 
widow, whom he afterwards married, mentions, that his 
lands after the battle of Saint Albans (February 17, 1760-1) 
& were ſeized on by the conqueror.” Whereas in fact thep 
were ſeized on by Edward himſelf after the battle of Towton, 
(in which he was conqueror,) March 29, 1461. The con- 
queror at the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, the battle here 
meant, was Queen Margaret. This ſtatement was taken 
from the old quarto play; and, from careleſſneſs was adopied 
by Shakſpeare without any material alteration, But at a 
ſabſequent period when he wrote his King Richard [1]. be 
was under a neceſſity of carefully examining the Engliſh 
chronicles; and in that play, A I. ſc. iii. he has repreſent. 
ed this matter truly as it was: 


& Irrall which time, you, and your huſband Grey, 

& Were fadtious for the houſe of Lancaſter ;— 

„ (And, Rivers, ſo were yon ;) Was not your huſband 
*< In Margarer's battle at Saint Albans flaio ?* 


It is called“ Margaret's battle, becauſe ſhe was there 


victorious. | E: | 
An equally deciſive circumſtance is furniſhed by the 


ſame 
Warwick propoſes to marry his e/deſf daughter {Iſatdlla) 
to Edward prince of Wales, and the propoſal is accepted by 
Edward; and in a ſubſequent ſcene Clarence fays, he 
marry the younger daughter (Ann). In theſe particulars 


8 8 Chron. Henry VI. fol. 2 Shakſpeare 
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dhabſbeare has implicitly followed the elder drama. But 
the fact is, that the prince of Wales married Anne the 
younger daughter of the earl of Warwick, and the duke of 
Clhrence married the elder, Iſabella. Though the author of 
The true T ragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. was here inaccu- 
rate, and though Shakſpeare too negligently followed his 
ſteps. When he wrote his King Richard III. he had gained 
better information; for there Lady ANNE is rightly repre- 
ſented as the widow of the prince of Wales, and the younge/t 
daughter of the earl of Warwick: 


« Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
« And leave the world to me to buſtle in. __— 
« For then PII marry Warwick's youngeft daughter; 
„What though I kill'd her huſband, and her fa 

ther,“ &c. 
i.e. Edward prince of Wales, and king Henry VI. h 
King Richard III. Act I. ſc. 1. 


[ have ſaid that certain paſſages in The Second and Third 
Part of King Henry VT. are aſcertained to be Shakſpeare's 
by a peculiar phraſeology. This peculiar phraſeology, 
without a fingle exception, diſtinguiſhes ſuch parts of theſe 
plays as are found in the folio, and nor in the e/der quarto 
dramas, of which the phraſeology, as well as the verſifica- 
tion, is of a different colour. This obſervation applies not 
only to the new original matter produced by Shakſpeare, but 
to his alteration of the old, Our author in his undoubted 
compoſitions has fallen into an inaccuracy, of which I do not 
recolle@ a ſimilar inſtance in the works of any other drama- 
tit. When he has occaſion to quote the ſame paper twice, 
(not from memory, but w:rbatim,) from negligence he does 
not always attend to the words of the paper which he has 
«canon to quote, but makes one of the perſons of the drama 
recite them with variations, though he holds the very paper 
quoted before his eyes Thus, in Alls well that ends well, 
at V fc. til, Helena ſays, 


4 5 here's your letter; This it ſays . 
66 wh from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are by me wvith child, — 


5 I have obſerved. in another place, Helena in 
e ſc. n. reads this very letter aloud, and there 
110 s are different, and in plain proſe: When thou 
00 OE OM ring from my finger, which never ſhall come 
lle ” mew me a child begotten of thy body,” &c. In 
manner, in the ſirſt ſcene of The Second Part of King 

8 3. | Henry 
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Henry VI. Suffolk preſents to the duke of 
tector of the realm, the articles of peace Wa 2 
France and England. The protector begins to e 
articles, but when he has proceeded no further than th 0 
words, — “ Item, that the dutchy of Anjou and the coun! = 
Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered to the king her "I . 
he is ſuddenly taken ill, and rendered incapable of 5 
ceeding: on which the biſhop of Wincheſter is called . 
to read the remainder of the paper. e according] ** 
the whole of the article, of which the duke of Globe ba 
only read a . „Item, Ii is further agreed betaween them 
that the dutchies of Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and de. 
livered over to the king her father, and ſhe ſent,” &c. Nou 
though Maine in our old chronicles is ſometimes called a 
county, and ſometimes a dutchy, yet words cannot thus 
change their form under the eyes of two readers: nor do 
they in the original play, entitled The firſt part of the Con- 
zentton of the two houſes, & c. for there the article as recited 
by the protector correſponds with that recited by the biſtop, 
without the moſt minute variation. “ Item, It is further 
agreed between them, that the dutchies of Anjou and of 
Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered ower to the king her 
father, and ſhe ſent,” &c. Thus in the old play ſays the 
duke, and fo ſays the cardinal after him. This one circun- 
ſtance, in my apprehenſion, is of ſuch weight, that though i 
ſtood alone, it might decide the preſent queſtion. Our au- 
thor has fallen into a ſimilar inaccuracy in the fourth ſcene of 
the lame act, where the duke of York recites from a paper 
the queſtions that had been put to the Spirit, relative to the 
duke of Suffolk, Somerſet 9, &c. | 
Many minute marks of Shakſpeare's hand may be traced 
in ſuch parts of the old plays as he has new modelled. 
at preſent recolle& one that muſt ſtrike every reader who i 
converſant with his writings. He very frequently uſes 
adjectives adverbially; and this kind of phraſeology, it not 
peculiar to him, is found more frequently in his writings than 
thoſe of any of his contemporaries. Thus, —** [ am m. 
ſelf indifferent honeſt ;?—** as diſhonourable ragged as af old 
faced ancient ;”—equal ravenous ;j”—* leaves them wt 
Able; &c. In The true Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, SC, 
the king, having determined to marry Lady Grey, injo1ns 
his brothers to uſe her honovrably. But in Shakipeare* phy 
| the words are,—* uſe her Honourable.“ So, 10 JH 
ar: | | 


* 


9 See p. 124, „. | h 
0 Young. 
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« Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable.” 


we find this line : | 
« Ts either ſlain, or wounded dangerous. 


but in the old play the words are—** wounded danger- 


ouſly L 


jn the ſame play the word handFerchief is uſed; but in the 
correſponding ſcene in The Third Part of King Henry VT. 
(p. 254.) Shakſpeare has ſubſtituted the northern term naphin, 
which occurs ſo often in his works, in ns room. 
The next circumſtance to which I wiſh to call the attention 
of thoſe who do not think the preſent inveſtigation wholly in- 
curious, is, the Tranſpo/itions that are found in theſe plays. 
In the preceding notes I have frequently obſerved that not 
only ſeveral lines, but ſometimes whole ſcenes *, were tranſ- 
poſed by Shakſpeare. | | 


death of the duke of Vork, lays, 

« Fnvironed he was with many foes 

«© And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 

« Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

© But Hercules himſelf muſt yield ro odas;“ — 

When this paſſage was printed, not finding any trace of the 
laſt three lines in the correſponding part of the old play, I 
marked them inadvertently as Shakſpeare's original 'compoti- 
tion; but I afterwards found that he had borrowed them 
from a ſubſequent ſcene on a quite different ſubje&, in which 
Henry, taking leave of Warwick, ſays vo him, | 
« Farewell my Hector, and my Troy's true hope 1” 


and the laſt line, „But Hercules,“ &c. is ſpoken by War- 


wounded in the battle of Barnet 
do, in The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. 
alter the duke has ſlain Clifford, he ſays, 


% Now, Lancaſter, fit ſure thy finews ſhrink.” 
dakſpeare has not made uſe of that line in that place, but 


waled himſelf of it afterwards, where Edward brings forth 
Warwick wounded : King Henry VI. P. III. Act V. ic. ii. 


* Now, Mountague, fit faft « 1 ſeek for thee,” &c. 


dee p. 311, n. 9; P- 316, n. 65 p. 320, n. 8. 
8 3 Many 


a like manner, in The Third Part of King Henry VI. 


In p. 253, 54, a Meſſenger, giving an account of the 


vick near the concluſion of the piece, after he is mortally 
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Many other tranſpoſitions may be traced in theſe plays, to 
which I ſhall only refer in a note 2. 

Such tranſpoſitions as I have noticed, could never haye 
ariſen from any careleſſneſs or inaccuracy of tranſeribers or 
copyiſts; and therefore are to be added to the many other 
circumſtances which prove that The Second and Third Parts ; 
King Henry VI., as exhibited in the folio, were formed from 
the materials of a preceding writer. N 
It is alſo obſervable, that many lines are repeated in 
Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. i, 
but no ſuch repetitions are found in the old quarto plays, 
The repetition undoubtedly aroſe from Shakfſpeare's not al- 
ways following his original ſtrictly, but introducing expreſſ« 
ons which had ſtruck him in other parts of the old plays; 
and afterwards, forgetting that he had before uſed ſuch ex- 
1 he ſuffered them to remain in their original places 

. | 

Another proof that Shakſpeare was not the author of The 
Contention of the two houſes, &c. is furniſhed by the incon- 
ſiſtencies into which he has fallen, by ſometimes adhering to, 
and ſometimes deviating from, his original: an inaccuracy 
which may be ſometimes obſerved in his undiſputed plays. 

One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of this kind of in- 

' conſiſtency is found in The Second Part of King Henry Vl. 
p. 190, where he makes Henry ſay, 5 
« Pl ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat, &c. 
a circumſtance which he took from Holinſhed's Chronicle; 
whereas in the old play no mention is made of a biſhop on 
this occaſion. The king there ſays, he will himſelf come 
and parley with the rebels, and in the mean time he orders 
Clifford and Buckingham to gather an army. In a ſubſe- 
quent ſcene, however, Shakſpeare forgot the new matter 
which he had introduced in the former ; and ye and 
Buckingham only parley with Cade, &c. conforma#!y to the 
old play *. EY 
In Romeo and Juliet he has fallen into a ſimilar macct- 
racy. In the poem on which that tragedy 1s founded, 
Romeo, in his interview with the Friar, after ſentence of 
baniſhment has been pronounced againſt him, is deſcribed 
as paſſionately lamenting his fate in the following terms: 


. . We. Se OO OI p ß ß ne EEE 


2 See p. 169, n. 9; p. 186, n. 5; p. 216, n 8; p. 307, 6. 47 
p. 300, n 8, and n. 9; p 322, n. 9. | 3 
3 See p 269, n. 6; p 28 n. 9; p. 292, n. 25 p. 2959 he ©» 
4 See alſo p. 122, n. 6; p. 294, n 6; and p. 295, n. 
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e Pirſt nature did he blame, the author of his life, 
« In which his joys had been ſo ſcant, and forrows aye 
ſo rife ; ö 
The time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove; 
« He cry'd out with open mouth againſt the flars 
aboue.— 


« On fortune eke he rail'd, & c. 


The friar afterwards reproves him for want of patience. 
In forming the correſponding ſcene Shakſpeare , 
Romeo's invective againſt his fate, but inadvertently copied 
the friar's remonſtrance as it lay before him: & 


« Why rail ſt thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth!“ 


If the following ſhould be conſidered as a trifling circum- 
lance, let it be remembered, that circumſtances which, ſepa- 
rately conſidered, may appear unimportant, ſometimes ac- 
cuire ſtrength, when united to other proofs of more efficacy: 
in my opinion, however, what 1 ſhall now mention is a 
circumſtance of conſiderable weight. It is obſervable that 
the prieſt concerned with Eleanor Cobham Dutcheſs of Glo- 
ceſter, in certain pretended operations of magick, for which 
ſhe was tried, is called by Hall, Juke Hum. So is he named 
in The firſt part of the Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke, 
1 . as 1 ſuppoſe, 4 The Sond Pol of K. 
Henry VI. Our author probably thinking the name harſh or 
ndiculous, ſoftened it to Hume; and by that name this prieſt 
is called in his play printed in folio. But in Holinſhed he is 
named Hun; and ſo undoubtedly, or perhaps for ſoftneſs, 
Hune, he would have been called in the original quarto play 
juſt mentioned, if Shakſpeare had been the author of it; for 
Holinſhed and not Hall was his guide, as J have ſhewn in- 
conteſtably in a note on King Henry V. But Hall was 
undoubtedly the hiſtorian who had been conſulted by the 
original writer of The Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke 
and L. ancaſter; as appears from his having taken a line 
ſrom thence, © That Alexander Iden, an eſquire of Kent,“ 
and from the ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort is exhibited 
on his death- bed. One part of the particular d: ſcription of 
the Cardinal's death and dying words, in the old quarto play, 
is founded on a paſſage in Hall, which Holinſhed, though in 
general a ſervile copyiſt of the former chronicler, has omitted. 
The paſſage is this. „“ Dr. John Baker, his pry vie coun- 
ſaller and hys chapellayn, wrote, that lying on his death bed 


5 See Hall, Heury V. fol. Ixxix, Holinſhed ſays, ©* a gentlethan of 
ent, named Alexander Iden, awaited ſo his time,” &c, 
7 he 
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he [Cardinal Beaufort] ſaid theſe words: Why ſhould [ 
dye, havyng ſo much riches ? If the whole realme would 
ſave my life, I am able either by pollicie to get it, or by 
ryches to bye it. Fye! wilt not death be hyered, nor wil 
money do nothynge? From this the writer of the old pl. 
formed theſe lines: „„ ry 
O death, if thou will let me live 
But one whole year, I'll give thee as much gold 
As will purchaſe ſuch another iſland. 


which Shakſpeare new-modelled thus: 


If thou be'ſt death, T'll give thee England's treaſure, 
Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt Jet me live, and feel no pain. 


If Shakſpeare had been the author of The Art part of the 
Contention, &c finding in his Holinſhed the name Hun, he 
would either have preſerved it, or ſoftened it to Hunt. 
Working on the old play, where he found the name of Hum, + 

which ſounded ridiculous to his ear, he changed it to Hume, 
But whoever the original writer of the old play was, having 
uſed the name of lum, he muſt have formed his play on 
Hall's Chronicle, where alone that name is found Shak- 
ſpeare therefore having made Holinſhed, and not Hall; his 
guide, could not have been the writer of it. | 

It may be remarked, that by the alteration of the prieſt's 
name he has deſtroyed a rhyme intended by rhe author of 
the original play, where Sir John begins a ſoliloquy with 
this jingling line: = 

« Now, dir John Hum, no word but mum: 
« Seal up your lips, for you muſt ſilent be.“ 
which Shakſpeare has altered thus: 


„% — But how now, Sir John Hume? | 
&« Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum. 


Lines rhiming in the middle and end, fimilar to that abore 
quoted, are often found in our old Engliſh plays, (previous to 
the time of Shakſpeare,) and are generally put into the 
mouths of prieſts and friar s. , = 

It has already been obſerved, that in the original as 
which The Second Part of King Henry LI. is urns 
„ Abradas, the Macedonian pirate, is mentioned. l i 
hero does not appear ih Shakſpeare's new · mo elled pay 
&« Bargulus, the {trong /llyrian pirate,“ being introduce a 
his room. Abradas is ſpoken of (as M.. Steevens _ n 
marked) by Robert Greene, the very perſon whom J ſuppole 


| | HERS | iginal lays) n 
to have been one of the joint authors of 8 origi 7 Ln 
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2 pamphlet, entitled Penelope Web, 1598 : — Abradas, the 1 
great Macedonean —_ thought every one had a letter of 

mart that bare ſayles in the ocean.” Of this pirate or his at- 
chievements, however celebrated he may have been, I have 

not found the ſlighteſt trace in any book whatſoever, except 

that above quoted: a ſingular circumſtance, which appears to 

me ſtrongly to confirm my hypotheſis on the preſent ſubject ; 

and to ſupport my interpretation of Greene's words in his 
Groatfworth of Witte, in a former part of the preſent diſquiſi- 

tion, | | 
However this may be, there are certainly very good grounds 
for believing that The fit part of the Contention of the wo hou- 
ſ of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of 
Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. were written by the author or 
authors of the old King Fohn, printed in 1591. 


In The true Tragedie, &c. we ſind the following lines: 


Let England be true within itſelf, | 
« We need not France, nor any alliance with her.” 


The firſt of thele lines is found, with a very minute varia- 
tion, in the old King Fohn, where it runs thus: 


« Let England five but true within itſelf, —”, 


Nor is this the only coincidence. In the deſervedly admir- 
ed ſcene in which Cardinal Beaufort's death is repreſented, in 
the original play, (as well as in Shakſpeare's Second Part of 
Ring Henry VT.) he is called upon to hold up his hand, as a 
proof of his confidence in God : | | 


“Lord Cardinal, | 

« If thou dieſt aſſured of heavenly bliſſe, 

* Hold up thy hand, and make tome ſign to us. | 
[The Cardinal dies. 

“O ſee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all: 


* O God, forgive his ſoule !” 


Tquote from the original play.—lt is remarkable that a ſi- 
milar proof is demanded in the old play of Hing John alſo, 
When that king is expiring : ; | 


„Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
* Lift up your hand, in token you forgive.” 

Again; 5 
in token of thy faith, 


And ſigne thou dieſf the ſervant of the Lord, , 


&« Lift 


P ˙—ꝛ⁵ ˙—˙ Sd Ie at IG PII os} WIS HE ct — — 
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« Lift up thy hand, that we may witneſſe here 
*© Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chriſfl..—. 
* Now joy betide thy foul !” LAH 


This circumſtance appears to me to add conſiderable ſups 
port to my conjecture, _ 


One point only remains. It may be aſked, if The Firl 
Part of King Henry FVI. was not written by Shekſpeare, why 
did Heminge and Condell print it with the reſt of his works? 
The only way that I can account for their having done ſo, is 
by ſuppoſing, either that their memory at the end of thiny 
years was not accurate concerning our author's pieces, (as 
appears indeed evidently from their omitting 7, oilus and 
Creſſida, which was not recollected by them, till the whole 
of the firſt folio, and even the table of contents, (which isal- 
ways the laſt work of the preſs,) had been printed; or, that 
they imagined the inſertion of this hiſtorical drama was neceſ. 
fary to underſtanding the two pieces that follow it; or laltly, 
that, Shakſpeare, for the advantage of his own theatre, ha- 
ing written a few lines in The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. 
after his own Second and Third Part had been played, they 
conceived this a ſufficient warrant for attributing it, along 
with the others, to him, in the general collection of his works, 


If Shakſpeare was the author of any part of this play, perhaps 
the ſecond and the following ſcenes of the fourth act were 


his; which are for the moſt part written in rhyme, and ap. 
pear to me ſomewhat of a different complexion from the reſt 
the play. Nor is this the only inſtance of their proceeding 0n 


this ground; for is it poſſible to conceive that they could have 


any other reaſon for giving Titus Andronicus a place in their 
edition of Shakſpeare's works, than his having written twenty 
or thirty lines in that piece, or having retouched a few verſes 
of it, if indeed he did fo much? | 
Shakſpeare's referring in the Epilogue to K. Henry 4 
which was produced in 1599, to theſe three parts of king 


Henry VI. of which the firſt, by whom ſoever it was written, 


appears from the teſtimony of a contemporary to have bees 
exhibited with great applauſe z and the two latter, wa 
been, as I conceive, eight years before new-modelled and a 
molt re-written by our author, we may be confident were 15 
formed with the molt brilliant ſucceſs ; bis ſupplicating e, 
favour of the audience to his new play of King Henry F 
“for tbe ſake”? of theſe old and popular dramas, which = 
ſo cloſely connected with it, and in the compoſition of w I 


as they had for many years been extybited, he had 2 
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derable a ſhare ; the connection between the laſt ſcene of 
King Henry YT. and the firſt ſcene of K. Richard III. the 
Shakſpearian diction, verſification, and figures, by which the 
Second and Third Pari of K. Henry VI. are diitinguiſhed ; 
« the eaſineſs of . ion and the fluency of numbers,” 
which, it is acknowledged, are found here, and were pol- 
ſeſſed by no other author of that age; all theſe circumſtances 
are accounted for by the theory now ſtated, and all the . 00 
tions ® that have been founded upon them, in my apprehenſion, 
vaniſh away. | 

On the other hand, the entry on the Stationers* books of 
the old play, entitled The int part of the Contention of he t200 
houſes of Yorke and Lancafter, &c. without the name of the 
author; that piece, and The true T ragedie of Richarde duke 
of Yorke, &c. being printed in 1600, anonymouſly ; their 
being founded on the Chronicle of Hall, who was not Shak- 
ſpeare's hiſtorian, and repreſented by the ſervants of lord 
Pembroke, by whom none of his unconteſted dramas were re- 
preſented ; the colour, diction, and verſification of thoſe old 
plays; the various circumſtances, lines, and ſpeeches, that 
are found in them, and not in our author's new-modification 
of them, as publiſhed in folio by his original editors; the re- 
ſemblances that have been noticed between his other works 
and ſuch parts of theſe dramas as are on/y exhibited in their 
folio edition; the diſcordances (in matters of fact) between 
certain parts of the old plays printed in quarto and Shak- 
ſpeare's undoubted performances; the tranſpoſitions that he 
has made in theſe pieces; the repetitions, and the peculiar 
dhakſpearian inaccuracies, and phraſeology, which may be 
trazed in the folio, and not in the old quarto plays; theſe 
and other circumſtances, which have been ſtated in the fore- 
going pages, form, when united, ſuch a body of arguments 
and proofs, in ſupport of my hypotheſis, as appears to me, 
(though I will not venture to aſſert that “ the probation bears 
no hinge nor loop to hang a doubt on,“) to lead directly to the 
door of truth, 
tis obſervable that ſeveral portions of the Engliſh Hiſtory 
had been dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare. Thus, 
ve have King Fohn in two parts, by an anonymous writer; 
Edward I. by George Peele; Edward II. by Chriſtopher 
Marlowe ; Edward III. anonymous; Henry IF. contain- 
ing the depoſition of Richard II. and the acceſſion of Henry 
do the crown, anonymous; Henry V. and Richard III. 


5 See theſe ſeveral objeQions ſtated by Dr. Johaſon in the notes at 
tend of The Third Part of King Henry VI. | | 
| | both 
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both by anonymous authors ?. Is it not then highly probable 
that the 2vhole of the ſtory of Henry YT. had alſo been brought 
upon the ſcene ? and that the firſt of the plays now in queſtion 
formerly (as I believe) called The hiftorical play of ling Henry 
VI. and now named The Firſt Part of king Henry LI. as well 
as whe ug part of the Contention of the two houſes of Yorke and 
Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richard dule 9 
Yorke, &c. (which three pieces comprehend the entire reign 
of that king from his birth to his death,) were the compoſition 
of ſome of the authors, who had produced ſome of the hiſto- 
rical dramas above enumerated ? 1 0 + 
In conſequence of a haſty and inconſiderate opinion form. 
ed by Mr. Pope, without any minute examination of the ſub- 
ject, K. FJobn in two parts, printed in 1 591, and The old 
| Taming f a Shrew, which was entered at Stationers' Hall in 
1594, and printed in 1607, paſſed for half a century for the 
compoſitions of Shakſpeare. Further inquiries have ſhown 
| that they were the productions of earlier writers; and per- 
| | haps a more profound inveſtigation of this ſubject than I hare 
| been able to make, may hereafter prove deciſively, that the 
j Ait of the three Henries printed in folio, and both the parts of 
The Whole Contention of the two famous Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, as exhibited in quarto, and printed in 1600, ought 
to be claſſed in the ſame predicament with the two old plays 
above mentioned. For my own part, if it ſhould ever be 
thought proper to reprint the old dramas on which Shakſpeare 
founded ſome of his plays, which were publiſhed in two vo- 
lumes a few years ago, I have no doubt that The firſt part of 
the Contention of the two houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c and 
The true T ragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. ſhould be added 
to the number. | | 
Gildon ſomewhere ſays, that .in a converſation between 
Shakſpeare and Ben 3 Ben aſked him the reaſon why 
he wrote his hiſtorical plays.” Our author (we are told) fe. 
plied, that © finding the nation generally very ignorant of 
hiſtory, he wrote them in order to inſtru& the people in that 
particular.” This anecdote, like many other tiaditional ſto- 
ries, ſtands on a very weak foundation; or to ſpeak more 
juſtly, it is certainly a fiction. The malignant Ben does in- 
deed, in his Devil's an Aſs, 1616, ſneer at our author's hiſ- 
torical pieces, which for twenty years preceding had been in 
high reputation, and probably were hen the my hiſtorical 
dramas that had poſſeſhon of the theatre; but from the | 
above given, it is clear that Shakſpeare was not the f v9 


= 9 Entered on the Stationers' books in 1594. ; 
8 | dramatized 
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of the Engliſh Hiſtory were familiar to the ears of his audi- 


ence, before he commenced a writer for the ſtage * : though 


diſperſed among the people, is derived from the frequent ex- 
hibition of our author's hiſtorical plays. . 

He certainly did not conſider writing on fables that had al- 
ready been formed into dramas, as any derogation from his 
fame; if indeed fame was ever an object of his thoughts, We 


Taming of the Shrew, 7 he Merchant of King John, 
| | 2 
1 This point is eſtabliſhed not only by the liſt referred to, but by a 
paſſage in a pamphlet already quoted, entitled Pierce Pennileſſe bis Sup- 
plication to the Devil, written by Thomas Naſhe, quarto, 1592 ;— 
« Whereas the afternoone being the eldeſt time of the day, wherein 
men that are their owne maſters (as gentlemen of the Court, the Innes 
of Court, and the number of captaines and ſoldiers about London) do 
whojly beſtow themſelves upon pleaſure, and that pleaſure they divide 
(how virtuouſly it ſkilles not,) into gaming, following of harlots, 
drinking, or ſeeing @ play; is it not then better, ſince of foure ex- 


that they ſhould betake them to the leaſt, which is Playes ? Nay, what 
if l prove playes to be no extreame, but a rate exerciſe of vertue? 
Firlt, for the /ubject of them; for ibe moſt fart it is borrowed out of cur 
Enclisn CHRONIeLESs, wherein our fore-fathers* valiant actes, that 
have been long buried in ruſtie braſſe and worm eaten bookes, are re- 
vived, and they themſelves raiſed from the grave of oblivion, and brought 
to plead their aged honours in open preſence; than which, what can be 
a ſhaper reproofe to theſe degenerate day es of ours? 


After an eulogium on the brave Lord Talbot, and on the actor who 
had perſonated him in a popular play of that time, before ten thou- 
and ſpeQators at the leaſt; (which has already been printed in a for- 
mer page,) and after obſerving © what a glorious thing it is to have 
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$ king priſoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin to ſwear fealty,”— 
the writer adds theſe words: ; | 


* ln playes, all couſenages, all cunning drifts, over-guilded with 
outward holinefſe, all ſtratagems of warre, all canker-wormes that 
breed in the ruſt of peace, are moſt lively anatomized, They ſhew the 
il ſucceſſe of treaſon, the fall of haſty climbers, the wretched end of 
uſurpere, the miſerie of civil diſſention, and how juſt God is evermere 
in puniſhing murder, And to prove every one of theſe allegations, could 
[ Propound the circumſtances of this play and that, if I meant to handle 
tis theme otherwiſe than obiter.” 


%s is highly probable that the words, the miſerie of civil diſſentien, “ 

N tothe very plays which are the ſubjects of the preſent di quiſition, 

. bart of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. and The true 

y agedie of Richar de duke of Yorke ; as, by ** the wretched end of 

1 and the juſtice of God in“ puniſhing murder,” old plays on 
4 ect of King Richard III. and that of Hamlet, piior to thoſe of 
*ipeare, were, I believe, alluded to. 


Vor. IX. | F | King 


dramatized our old chronicles ; and that the principal events 


andoubtedly at this day whatever knowledge of our annals is 


know that plays on the ſubjects of Meaſu os caſure,” The 
enice, 


treames all the world cannot keepe them but they will chooſe. one, 


Kiag Henry the Fifth repreſented on the ſtage, leading the French 
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Richard III. King Lear, amuny and Cleopatra, aud 


18 DISSERTATION, &. 1 
King Richard II. King Henry: IV. King Henry V. King © 
ſtrongly ſuſpect, on thoſe of Hamlet, Timon; of Allen, and 
Julius Cefar *, exiſted before he commenced a dramatick My: 4 
thor 3 and perhaps in proceſs of time it may*be ſouq 
many of the fables of his other plays alſo had been uoſkilfully Þ 
treated, and produced upon the ſtage, by preceding writers 
Such are the only lights that Tam able to throw on this very I 
dark ſubject. The arguments which I have ſtated have tl 
tirely ſatisfied my own mind; whether they are entitled 
bring conviction to the minds of others, I ſhall not preſume 
determine. I produce them, however, with the more con 
dence, as they have the approbation of one who bas 
ſuch deciſive proofs of his taille and knowledge, by aſcenunnl 
ing the extent of Shak/peare's learning, that I haye ho dανννν 
thoughts on the preſent queſtion alſo, will have that weil 
with the publick to which they are undoubtedly entitſed 
is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that -mean my friend Dr. 
mer; who many years ago delivered it as his opinion, Wu 
theſe plays were not written originally by nn 33 


2 See 4n Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpea 7 7 P 1% a {4 
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